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BRITAIN’S • Roll of Glory; 

OR, 

^^ictoria Cross 

Its Zeroes sjqe Their V^f^kouR 

BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION. 

A LITTLE Maltese-cross of bronze, intrinsically worth • 
fourpence halfpenny, "cast from cannon taken at 
Sebastopol ; upon it *a crown surmounted by *a lion, 
and underneath the words “ For Valour ; ” the whole 
danjjling^ by a Rom^n V from a piece of ribbon, 
crimson if the recipicht'is’ irf the army, blue if he be a 
naval man — that is the proudest decoration a British 
subject can wear, the coveted prize of the soldier and 
sailor, the leyion of honour of our service, the famed 
N'KIOKIA Curiss. 

It is not handsome — few of our medals are — and 
at the time of its foundation a wag wrote of it, with 
much truth — 

• “ Here’s V^ilour’s Cross, my man, ’twill serve, 

Though rather ugly — take it. 

John Hull a medal can deserve. 

But can’t contrive to make it ; ” 

but up to the present time (August, 1895) 412 of these 
una.ssumin^ trinkets have been awarded, and each 
has been won under circumstances of the deadliest 
peril to its owner, a stirring and terrible romance 
hanging round them all ! 

B 
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Soi.ie have been gained in the fury of the charge, 
to the music of thundering hoofs and the hissing of the 
grapeshot, when man and horsg were mad with wild 
excitement and the trumpet call to return was heard 
unheeded ; others, in the silence of night, when there 
was no human eye to see the heroism, when the 
trampled snow lay in the trenches, or the Hlack Sea’s 
waves lai)pcd the sandy shore ; some when the rustle 
of the jungle grass beneath an Indian moon told 
w here the rebel patrols were maiching. Under every 
conceivable condition, in every month of the ycai, 
surrounded by comrades, or alone w ith the daikness 
^and the danger, officer and j>rivate, doctor and tlivme, 
white man and black ha\e done the deed of fame and 
earned. the rank of iihKo ' 

One Cross figures on the breast of a clergyman, 
three have been given to civili.ins, three to men 
of colour, and eighteen |o, officers of the medical 
profession. 

The first to gain the honour was a naval officer, 
the last an army doctor. The 9th Lancers head the 
cavalry roll, w ith thirtcaj , the 24th, now the South 
Wales liordeiers, that of the infanlr\', with sLvtiC/i, 
Light Irish regiments have counted V(\ men among 
their ranks, nine .Scottish, and Ctieh of our thiee 
W’elsh corps; while the Artillery, Horse ami h'lcld, 
come out stiong, as do also the Royal luigmeers, 
those busy be<*s who, when asked on one occasion 
how it was that so few of them died in spite of the 
risks they ran, replied that “ the\ hadn’t time ! ” 

The marines ha\e not allowed themselves to be 
forgotten, and the Colonial forces are represented ; 
but no Crosses have as yet been given to the gcdlant 
Sepoys and Sowars of our Indian army, altlurngh 
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Jemadar Runjcet Sing and .trooper Lall* Khan 
were recommended after the Persian War ; and if 
ever man were ‘worthy, that man was the brave 
Mahratta, Gumpuqt Row, whom you will read of 
farther on. • 

Still, though many may have been unavoidably 
passed over, it is ‘certain that, without exception, 
every recipient gazetted has deserved jt, for the dis- 
tinction is most jealously guarded, and i.s perhaps the 
only British institution where no undue favouritism 
can be displayed. 

The Cross confers on all below commissioned 
rank an annuify of ;Cio, with an additional for 
each e.xtra clasp or bar, but no such clasp has as yet 
been granted, ift siiste of the statement to that effect 
which apiiears in most books hitherto published on 
the subject I ha\e the highest authority for this 
assertitfti, including* \lac pensonal denial of a gallant 
officer (Major Berrymanj who is credited by many 
writers with the possession of a V.C. bar. 

With stern old soldici.s of the Colin Campbell 
type the Victoria Cross found little encouragement. 
Those warru;rs of the Wellington day had marched 
and fought and bled without much recognition of 
individual bravery in their time, and they viewed 
with alarm the growing tendency to plaster the 
soldier’s tunic with medals and stars. In that 
opinion many of us share ; but the V.C. stands alone 
as a brilliant exception — no one begrudges it, and 
all unite to do it honour. 

Strange, too, that it should have had its prototype 
in one Uf the three now forgotten badges given by 
Colonel Belson to the 2Sth, after Badajoz ; a crown. 
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in the '’field ; a star, for steady gooU conduct in 
quarters ; and the letters V.S., which denoted “ valiant 
stormer.” ' 

An officially authenticated list of every recipient, 
and the Royal Warrants relating to the Order, will 
be found in this volume, with a short account of each 
act of bravery, the date, and place where that act was 
performed ; ^nd, without exalting one particular 
action above another, a number of incidents have 
been described at length, the details in many cases 
having been obtained from the men themselves or 
their surviving relatives. 

‘ In conclusion, one cannot but be struck with the 
large proportion of Crosse.s tha^werc won in attempt- 
ing to Succour the wounded unddr cfrcumstanccs of 
terrible danger ; and the words come forcibly back 
to our memory, “ Greater lovc^ hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life 'for his friends ” 



CHAPTER I. 


THE CRIMEAN WAR. 

The reader of these pages wants no ^rim array of 
mystifying figures, neither will he care to wade 
through a cour.se of cold-blooded tactics, and dry 
professional jargon ; but to attempt a rational under- 
standing of the startling incidents which follow 
without a slight outline of the different campaigns 
in which they took place would be to proceed after 
the fashion of a •habit, very common, veiT repre- 
hensible, and unutterably lazy, namely, that of reading 
history without a map ! 

* • • • 

The British army had rested on its Peninsula 
and Waterloo laurels since 1815, and during that 
time great changes in its composition and equipment 
had gradually taken place. * 

In India, it is true, we had had some hard 
fighting, and also at the Cape, but no European 
war called us to arms, and there are many writers 
who have not hesitated to say that in the forty 
years of peace which elapsed before we sailed for 
the Crimea, we had forgotten nearly everything so 
dearly learned by former generations, and had to 
master it over again — all but our British pluck — 
that goes without the telling ! 

The ^hole Crimean affair had its origin in certain 
unseemly squabbles between the monks of the 
Greek and Roman Catholic Churches as to who had 
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the prior right to' the guardianship *of numerous 
shrines, and so-called “ Holy Places’’ in Palestine. 

The Sultan of Turkey tried' to settle matters by 
issuing a firman, or decree, and the Catholics having 
obtained the key of the Church of Bethlehem, 
Nicholas of Russia marched his troops to the frontier 
of Moldavia, to protect the interests of his fellow 
religionists, thp Greek monks. 

English politicians at once scented the po.ssibility 
of Russia increasing her territory and took fright. 
The French Emperor, who, according to some, had 
obtained his throne by force and fraut^ saw a glorious 
Opportunity of gratifying his military people by a 
brilliant campaign, and so the two nations combined 
to help the Turks. ’ ‘ * 

P'lcets sailed to the Baltic and to the Sea of 
Marmora, and after many dcla,>'s and a go^d deal 
of incomprehensible dillydallying, the allied armies 
reached Varna on the Black Sea, and went into camp 
at the end of May, 1854. 

In July and August a scourge of cholera decimated 
many of the regiments, and cost us some valuable 
lives among officers and men , but on the 14th of 
September the armies finally reached the strange 
and lovely land they had come to conquer, and dis- 
embarked near Eupatoria, the first Englishman 
ashore being Mr. E. Ball, R.N., who landed with a 
hawser from the Circassian tug. 

The Crimean peninsula possesses scenery of the 
most romantic and most varied character. It ranges 
from high hills, whose rocky cliffs plunge down, 
thousands of feet, to the blue waves at their base, 
jutting out in endless .succession of perspective as you 
view them from the sea ; to low, marshy, unhealthy 
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swamps, the ibode o/ ague, mafaria, and countless 
water-fowl. 

Dense forests covcl" portions of it ; in other places 
green swelling grounds are under cultivation ; flowers 
of every kind gem the sunny valleys and pleasant 
glades, and the rivers teem with fish ; while overhead 
soar hawks and the *Alpine vulture. 

Towns and villages nestle in the lan^-locked bays, 
their red roofs and the green-painted domes and 
cupolas of the handsome Greek churches glistening 
under a fierce sky for a good part of the year, and 
telling dark and sombre when long winter flings a 
grey and snow-filecked mantle over everything. • 

It is a country that has had many rulers : the 
Greeks and th*e Milesians, the Romans, Goths, and 
Huns have all been there and left traces of their 
occupation; in 1237 Genghis Khan and his Mongols 
overran it, to be sliceeed«tl by Venetians, Genoese, 
and Turks ; afterwards it fell into the hands of 
numerous native chiefs, until the Russians finally 
took possession in 1783, and retained it as part of 
their empire by the treaty of 1792. 

Ten years later it was divided into eight govern- 
ments, and on the approach of the Allied Forces in 
1 854 Russia poured thousands of troops and immense 
stores into it, determined to resist the invaders to the 
last gasp. 

The British army was badly equipped : stiff 
stocks, tight uniforms, heavy accoutrements, and 
inferior boots were considered good enough for our 
men in those days, and we owe many of the necessary 
reforms since adopted to that war. 

• One name will ever stand out in its histories : that 
of a fearless Briton, who dared to expose the jobbery 
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and shameful mismanagement of q^rtain depart- 
ments and individuals, and wHb, from his position as 
correspondent of the Times, copld -reveal to those at 
home the exact state of affairs at the front. That 
name is William Howard RusscTl, whose pages read 
like a romance were it not fbr the terrible reality 
underlying them. 

Once landed, our troops started slowly along the 
coast and soon fell in with the foe. 

A .sharp prelude took place at Bulganak between 
our light cavalry and the Russians, and as an instance 
of the spirit of the men, I mention one little incident 
recorded of a sergeant of the i ith Hussars, who came 
'riding back to the doctors “just to have his leg seen 
to ! ” Jhe bone had been completely shattered, and* 
his foot was dangling by a strip of fle.sh and skin. 

On the 20th of September took place the passage 
of the Alma. The heights b«yond the river were 
stormed, and the total loss of the allies was about 
3.400. 

Six days afterwards we occupied Balaclava, and 
three days after that Marshal St. Arnaud, who had 
come out a dying man, e.xpired, General Canrobert 
eventually succeeding to the command of the French. 

We commenced the siege of Sebastopol on the 
17th of October, and it lasted until we finally took it 
on the 8th September of the following year, but 
great events were to happen in the meantime. 

On the 25th of October occurred the dashing 
Charge of Balaclava, when the Light Cavalry was 
almost annihilated through a never-to-bc-explained 
mistake; the “Thin Red Line” and “.Scarlett’s 
Three Hundred ” being added to our annals, on the 
same day. 
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Many an ^citing incident was wired to Bngland 
by the electric cable— a novelty first experienced by 
us in that campaign— between then and the 5th of 
November, and on that immortal date Inkerman was 
fought — the “ Soldiers’ Battle,” perhaps the most 
heroic hand-to-hand fight of any age ! 

A terrible storm devastated the camp in November, 
and wrecked many vessels in the Black Sea, Turkish 
troops came to swell our numbers aifd excite our 
derision ; Sardinia sent a brave contingent to the 
seat of war ; the Russian Emperor, Nicholas, died 
on the 2nd of March, 1855, and Canrobert was suc- 
ceeded by General Pelissier, or “Palliser,” as our 
soldiers called him. 

Desperate things, were done in the trenches and 
rifle pits, sorties were made and repulsed ; and the 
fleets carried the war still farther into the enemy’s 
territory, by entering the Sea of Azov to bombard 
and to burn. 

One feature of the war was the shocking brutality 
of the Russians towards the wounded, who were often 
mercilessly slaughtered in fitll view of their comrades, 
this being due largely to the fact, that to the ignorant 
soldiery the campaign was a species of Crusade — a 
strong religious element having been introduced by 
their priests, who blessed the armies in gorgeous 
robes, as they went into action, and then took them- 
selves oflT to the rear at the first British shell. 

Courtesy was not wanting, though, in the higher 
ranks, as a story will show. 

It was their custom to forward letters to the 
English prisoners after first examining them, and one 
sent to<an officer was from a young lady at home, in 
which .she requested him to take Sebastopol quickly. 
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and Pnncc Mentsclii’koff with it| and t6 be sure to let 
her have a button from his coat as a memento ! 

Meanwhile the officer had been made prisoner, 
and with the opened letter he received a polite little 
note from the Prince himself, saying how much he 
regretted that he could not comply w’ith the lady’s 
two first requests, but that he had great pleasure in 
sending the gncloscd button, in order that the third 
one might be gratified. 

The siege progressed slowly ; matters were 
complicated by our brave French allies, and Lord 
Raglan found many difficulties to be overcome. 

' The Whiteworks and Mamelon 'O'ert were taken 
on the 7th of June, but an attack on the Mamelon. 
Tower and the Redan failed, ’after ‘ great loss, on 
the i8th, ten days after which the army was plunged 
into deep grief by the death of their gentle leader 
from cholera, as.sisled byMiixicty, the attacks of the 
Opposition in England, and the miseries of his men, 
which he was powerless to prevent. 

Born in 1788, Raglan had fought at Itusaco, 
stormed Badajoz, lost an' arm at Waterloo, and been 
deservedly beloved by those under his command. 

Having alluded to the miseries of the troops, it is 
proper to ob.serve here that when they left for the 
East, singing “ Cheer, boys, cheer ! " full of wild 
enthusiasm, they constituted perhaps the worst 
equipped army that ever sailed from our shores. 

Stores were not distributed when men were 
starving, bccau.se there were “ no orders ; ” drugs were 
absolutely necessary for the surgeons ashore, but 
they were in too many cases not forthcomin'g j stoves 
were wanted to warm the icy wards of the wounded 
on a certain ship, and stoves there were in plenty on 
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another vessel, l>ut they,could not be obtained, because 
there were “ no orders.” 

When the great coits were issued, very late, fresh 
discomforts ensued, -and we hear of a stout major 
vainly trying to wofm himself into the small 
coat served out to him, which he had very much 
needed ! 

The “green coffee” — the noble exertions of 
Florence Nightingale — the unfortunate squabbles 
between Cardigan and other officers — these and 
many other well-known circumstances need not be 
dwelt upon. 

The winter, the mismanagement, the prevalent ’ 
tickness, and the buHets of the enemy, thinned 
down the army fo a*ffightful extent. * 

One January day there were only thirty men fit for 
duty in Jhc 46th, antj seven in the 63rd, while the 
cavalry’ were in similar tase, ’the 13th Light Dragoons 
having only three horses reported fit on one occasion 
— and Dr. Russell says that he saw men of the 
Guards walking about in the snow with no soles to 
their boot.s. 

On the 8th of September the French took the 
Malakoflf, and wc failed again at the Redan after 
enormous slaughter and glorious heroism ; but the 
Russians retired to the North Forts, and the Allied 
Armies entered Sebastopol. 

The war was practically over before that city fell, 
although several other important events had yet to 
take place, such as the capture of Kinbum, the 
capitulation of Kars after a gallant defence, and 
various ^mart affairs with the defeated enemy. 

Sir William Codrington assumed command in 
place of General Simpson in November. : thus. 
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our I^dership had phanged hands three times, as that 
of the French army likewise. ' 

Peace was finally settled and signed at Paris on 
the 30th of March, 1856, and on the 9th of July we 
evacuated the Crimea, after one of the fiercest wars 
it has ever been our bad fortune to engage in. 

We lost in killed and wounded something like 
3,500 ; of cholera, 4,244 ; and from various other 
diseases, about 16,000 ; while the National Debt was 
increased by more than forty-one millions ! 

The French losses were rather more than 63,000, 
and those of the Russians about half a million officers 
and men I '• 

A distinguished military lyriter, whose father ha(J 
wielded his Highland claymore in Spain and at 
Waterloo, once said to me with a sigh, “ Ah ! the 
Peninsular War — it is almost like speaking of the 
Crusades now." Forty )(cars nave passed since the 
Crimea ; few of the veterans of Inkerman and Balac- 
lava are with us, and even of these few every now 
and again one drops from our sight and another link 
is broken. Search them out, reader, while they are 
here, and learn from their own lips the tale of 
Britain’s glory. 
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chapter 11. 

THE ALMA CROSSES OF THE WELSH FUSILIERS. 

Captain Edward William Derrington Bell .and Sergeant 
Luke O'Connor.* 

The 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers aie well known for 
two things — their gallantry and their goat, which latter, 
I have heard it stated, was under fire in the same 
battle that won the regiment its first Crosses. 

It is no part of my programme to give you a 
detailed account 6f the storming of the heights of the 
^Ima. It was a very sanguinary affair, and cost many 
preci ms lives, it was a fight under a sunny sky 
across ground golden with crocu.ses, through tangled 
vineyards where the grapes were hanging, and up 
rocky slo^ies, so steep that one officer was shot through 
the entire length of his backbone as he scrambled 
towards the batteries above; and when the ascent 
was made there were redoubts to storm, and strong 
entrenchments, full of cannon and howitzers, which 
had to be taken at point of bayonet. 

The French attacked on the Allied right, and the 
23rd formed one of the regiments of the left wing, the 
conflict being one continuous climb under a murderous 
fire, and a death struggle at the top ! 

While the Zouaves were commencing the battle, 
our infantry lay down in their order, and at half-past 
one Captain Nolan dashed along in his 1 5th Hussar 
uniform with word to advance. 

“ Forward ! ” was the cry ; and we made for the 

* The names at the head of each chapter are given in the order of 
their gaaetting. 
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ford ^ith colours waving, splashed through somehow 
and mounted the steep bank on the other side, Lieu- 
tenant Anstruther, a lad of - eighteen, carrying the 
Queen’s colour of the Royal Welsh, Butler the Regi- 
mental one. Lord Wol.seley has said that “ the 
general who would condemn anyone to carry a large 
silk colour under close musketry fire ought to be 
tried for murder." Certain is it that poor Butler was 
soon bowlecf over and the pole smashed by a ball, 
and that it was given to Sergeant Honey Smith by 
General Codrington, as no officer could be spared, 
and borne by him through the rest of the day. 

Not long afterwards, when within forty yards of the 
Russian earthwork, Lieutenant Anstruther, who was 
waving the crimson folds in onc 4 iatKl and his sw'ord 
in the other, rather in advance of hi-v men, fell, shot 
through the heart, his blood welling out over the 
silken banner, and staining a slnall Testamttit in the 
pocket of his .scat let coat. 

A Welsh private named William livans took the 
staff from his fingers and held it up to show that the 
23rd were first to mount the height, and then passed 
it to Corporal Luby, who in his turn gave it to 
Sergeant Luke O’Connor, just tottering wounded to 
his feet, having fallen about the same moment as 
Anstruther, shot in the breast. 

Lieutenant Granville, .seeing him badly hit, urged 
him to go to the rear, but he refu.sed, and wherever 
the Royal Welsh went that day, Luke O'Connor was 
to be found brandishing the Queen’s colour, which had 
twenty-six holes thrtiugh it at the close of the action ! 

Arrived at the redoubt after a fearful carnage, the 
Ru.ssians wcic .seen to be removing their guns, one 
brass twenty-four-pound howitzer alone remaining in 
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position, for first possession of, which our fellows 
fought with one another, Donovan, of the 33rd, being 
supposed to have scratched his name on it before any- 
one else ; and while that was going on. Captain Bell, 
of the Royal Welsh, gaw a Russian artillery driver 
whipping up his team in rear of the redoubt and 
trying to save a sixteen-pounder. 

Leaving his company, the captain ran, revolver in 
hand, and came alongside the Russian^ who slipped 
off his saddle and bolted, Bell seizing one of the 
horses and checking the gun. 

The first cannon taken in the war was undoubtedly 
a prize, and assisted by Private Pyle, of the Royal, 
Fusiliers, the lucky qfficer turned the team round 
and led them towards the rear. When passing the 
shoulder of the parapet, he chanced on his commander. 
Sir George Brown — whose fiery temper had not been 
improvetl by being rbiled jn the dust with his grey 
liorsc a moment before, and who was then in the act of 
shouting, “ Hurrah for the Royal Welsh ! I shall 
remember you ! ’’ 

The veteran, who had entered the Rifle Brigade 
as far back as 1806, and served through the Peninsular 
War. waxed furiou'i. 

“ What the dickens are you doing there } Where’s 
\ our company, sir?” he roared. “ Why in the nam.' 
of thunder have you left your company ? ” and, amid 
a storm of language as sulphurous as the fire that 
raged round them, poor Bell relinquished his conquest 
and returned through the smoke to head his men in 
charge after charge, and finally to bring the regiment 
out of action, all the superior officers having fallen. 

Thtf Royal Welsh lost during the three hours 
eight officers killed and five wounded, one mortally ; 
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three sei^eants and forty men slain' outright ; and 
nine sergeants and 143 rank and ^hle hit ; but when 
the shattered fragment marched into camp with 
colours flying after it was all over, Captain Bell had the 
satisfaction to learn that the guh was still in our hands, 
the horses serving for long afterwards in our famous 
“ Black Battery,” and the gun itself being taken to 
Woolwich. 

It is recorded that the French very coolly sent 
a team over to our side after the battle and tried to 
walk off w'ith it, but were luckily prevented by an 
ofiicer. , 

Luke O’Connor received his ensigney, and dis- 
tinguished himself at the Redan, where he was shot' 
througli both thighs ; but that cafamity did not 
interfere with his sub.scquent promotion. He gained 
the V^C. ujx)n its institution aqd the Sardinian war 
medal, which latter was also bestowed on Corporal 
Luby, and the fortunate sergeant is still living, a 
major-general, having survived, by several years, his 
old companion in arms. Captain Bell, who died a 
major-general also, covered with orders and decora- 
tions, and who, after great gallantry at inkerman 
and Sebastopol, received /tts V.C. when the war was 
over, living to wear it at Lucknow. 

In 1888, Major Walker, of the 3rd Middlesex 
Rifle Volunteers, received a handsome illuminated 
address from the officers of the 23rd, then at Lucknow. 
When on a vi.sit to the Crimea, the major came 
across the original memorial stone to the Alma dead 
of the regiment about to be used for road repairing, 
and, rescuing it from its ignoble fate, he presented 
it to the Royal WeLsh, by whom in the future it will 
be reverently preserved. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE VC. HEROES OF THE BALACLAVA CHARGES, 
2STH OCTOBER, 1854. • 

Grieve, Parkes, Dunn, Berrvman, Malone, Farrell, Ramage, 
Mouat, Wooden. 

After the name of Waterloo, there is perhaps no 
name so thrilling to an Englishman as Balaclava. 

The Death Ride of the Six Hundred was so 
Ifallant and so*dis&strous that it has eclipse'd very 
largely an equally brilliant exploit that occurred a 
little before on the same day, when three hundred 
British 9 ragoons cut their Rway through close upon 
three thousand Russian horsemen in what is known 
in history as the Charge of the Heavy Brigade. 

The entire affair was due to the prompt action 
of its leader, Brigadier-Gcrieral Yorkc Scarlett, of 
the 5th Dragoon Guards, who was in action there 
for the first time, although he had entered the 
1 8th Hussars in 18 i 8. 

Bearing an order from Lord Raglan to advance 
to the support of the “ Thin red line,” he was 
pas.sing down the South Valley with two squadrons 
of the Greys, two of the Inniskillings, and two of 
his own regiment, having the 1st Royals and 4th 
Dragoon Guards behind him. when his aide-de-camp, 
Licutenafft Elliot, suddenly pulled in and pointed 
to the Causeway heights on their left. 

An immense crowd of Russian cavalry appeared 
o 
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on the undulating range of hills which separated the 
South from the North Valley, where the Light 
Brigade was waiting, and with ond swoop every soul 
in the South Valley seemed on the point of annihi- 
lation. How it happened that the enemy had been 
allowed to gain that position is another matter ; 
there they were, and that was alfhe knew about it. 

“ Left wheel into line ! ” cried the General, and 
as the order was obeyed, he followed it with another, 
to “ take ground to the right,” to clear a vineyard, 
and allow the rest of the brigade to form up along- 
side, facing the enemy ; but by some slight mis- 
• apprehension they moved more as supports; thus 
the two squadrons of the Scots Greys, with one of 
the 6tli Inniskillings, remained *alorie, somewhat in 
advance, 300 sabres in all, to bear the brunt of what 
was to follow. 

On the ridge the crowd of Russian hoVse grew 
larger and more menacing. Tall fellows, with over- 
coats of a drab mud colour and flat-topped caps, 
for the most part, the bright sun flashing on a forest 
of lances and sword blades. 

All at once the mass extended right and left, far 
overlapping the little group of red coats, brass helmets, 
and black bearskins, and seeming about to pour down 
and overwhelm them. 

Scarlett — who, in the meantime, had exchanged 
a few words with Lord Lucan — Lieutenant Elliot, 
a trumpeter, and orderly Shegog, were some way 
ahead, the General on a very tall bay horse. 

“ Sound the charge ! ” he called, and instantly 
moved off straight for the heights at a trot which 
broke into a gallop, the squadrons following a short 
distance behind. 
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Scarlett was first cnan in ; Elliot and the two 

others soon joined, him. For a moment the quar- 
tette were alone, fighting for their lives ; then came 
Dalry mple_..White. of the Inniskillings, outstripping 
his squadron, and after him Major Clarke, of the 
Scots Greys, without Jiis headpiece, the three hundred 
dashing in on their heels, the Irishmen cheering 
madly, the Greys, as at Waterloo, with a»“ low, eager, 
fierce moan of rapture.” 

Oh, the pluck of it ! Three hundred troopers in 
the midst of a perfect sea of foemen — no mere figure 
of speech, but actually surrounded, swallowed up, lost 
to view — and their presence only known to the * 
Anxious spectators the surging heave of the drab- 
grey Russians, until our lads had opened them out a 
little ; and then the brass helmets glanced in the 
press, an<i here and^ ithcre a grey horse might be 
detected as it plunged ifiadl^ forwards uphill ! 

It was but for a moment ; such things cannot last 
long, and fresh cheering arose as the Royals, the 
first Inniskilling squadron, and Scarlett’s own men 
went in to their comrades’ aid. 

Inside the combat was terrible; from without the 
onlookers saw nothing but that surge and sway, and 
then, to their astonishment, the horde of Russians 
galloping, retreating and broken, back up the heights. 

It was later that they learned of Elliot with his fifteen 
wounds ; of Williams, weak and ill from fever, who led 
the second squadron of the Greys, and who cut his 
way clear without a scratch from groups of six, three, 
two, and Jour foemen in succession, only to die at 
Pera a month afterwards ; or of Private Hope, of the 
iith Hussars, who, confined in the guard tent to get 
sober, was awakened by the noise, and followed the 
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Greys on a spare* horse, hi^ sleeves rolled up and 
minus a jacket, dismounting to take a bearskin and 
sword from a wounded soldiei, and spurring into the 
thick of it ! 

On that band of heroes csily a couple of Crosses 
were bestowed; and though the details are official, 
and consequently meagre, we' know their gallantry 
was far above the common. 

Both ol" them belonged to the Scots Greys. 
Sergeant-Major Grieve rescuing an officer surrounded 
by the enemy, who were slashing at him in the duly 
approved cowardly fashion of the Muscovite troops, 

. the sergeant-major killing one by s^icing off his head 
at a blow, and driving off the others ; while h's 
comr&de-in-arms and valour, Sefgeaftt Ramage, saved 
the life of a trooper (Private Gardiner), dispersed 
seven Russians who w’ere on the point of slaughtering 
another (Private McPherson), and, not satisfied with 
these two acts of especial bravery, dismounted and 
took a prisoner rather later in the valley ! 

Grieve was one of the first batch of recipients, but 
both he and Ramage are now dead. 

Well might Colin Campbell, stem, practical soldier, 
who had rebuked his own men for their eagerness to 
engage, ride up to that regiment whose motto is 
“ Second to None,” and, cap in hand, exclaim, with 
eyes afire : “ Gallant Greys 1 I am sixty-one years 
old ; and if I were young again I should be proud to 
be in your ranks!" Another story is recorded of 
him, when a Russian, to whom the Highland kilt was 
a strange and mystifying garment, asked him who 
those troops in the petticoats were ? The wives of 
the men on the grey horses ! ” he replied grimly. 

But we must pass to the northern slope of those 
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gory heights, 5 nd tell, with more minutenes* how 
seven other Crosses were nobly won, when ''Into 
the Valley of Death rocte the Six Hundred! ” 

The famous Light Cavalry Brigade consisted of 
five regiments, under the Earl of Cardigan, who, like 
General Scarlett, saw service for the first and last 
time in the Crimea ; tut so decimated were they by 
hardship and sickness that the whole five^ut together 
only mustered some 670 sabres, or thereabouts ! 

The 17th Lancers paraded 140 strong, according 
to Captain Morgan, since Lord Tredegar, who 
numbered it off tli.irty-four after the action, and wore 
then, as now, a dark blue uniform with white collar • 
and cuffs and oilskin cap covers. The 4th and 1 3th 
Light Dragoons* ha 3 a similar costume, with scarlet 
and buff facings respectively, and wore oilskin cases 
over their square shakpes. 

Of the 8th and i i*th* Hu^ars, both in blue, heavily 
braided with yellow, the nth had their loose pelisses 
buttoned on as an extra jacket, a fact persistently 
ignored by many a military painter, and were very 
conspicuous from the crims6n trousers that formed 
part of their handsome equipment ; the pelisses of 
the 8th were at the bottom of the sea. 

Major Morris, who commanded the 17th, rode 
the charge in “ staff undress ” — i.e. frock coat and 
forage cap ; Cardigan in full hussar uniform of the 
1 ith ; Captain Nolan in that of the 15th ; while Lord 
George Paget had a pair of Wellington boots outside 
his overalls — which details, trivial as they may seem 
to some, will help others to realise better the scenes 
which follow. 

Drawn up at the mouth of the North Valley, at 
the other end of which the discomfited Russian 
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cavaliy had re-foryaed behind a battery of brass 
cannon, an order was received for the Brigade to 
advance and carry the guns, that disputed order 
whose real meaning will never be known, although it 
is now gencrall)' believed to have had reference to a 
battery on the Brigade’s right of the valley, and not 
the thirty pieces immediately before it. 

There was an undignihed squabble afterwards 
among the bFave men who led, over the exact tenour 
of the message ; but we have nothing to do with that. 
The trumpets sounded the advance, the squadrons 
got under weigh, and “cannon to right of them, 
, cannon to left of them, cannon in ‘front of them," 
they charged up the grassy hpllow for a mile and 
half in*thc teeth of a fiendish fire.* * 

Pages might be written of the gallantry displayed 
during the advance and at the guns ; but it is more 
particularly my mission t® describe how thd Crosses 
were won. 

Nolan, who brought the order, was killed by the 
first .shell; and so firm was his grip in the saddle that 
he remained upright, though dead, with arm lifted, 
until his horse turned and carried him back some 
distance towards our lines, when the shattered body 
fell and was dragged in the stirrup, to be buried 
afterwards by an officer, now General Sir John Adye. 

A Shakesperian reciter named James Melrose, in 
the ranks of the 17th Lancers, called out as they 
neared the guns, “ What man here would ask another 
man from England ? ” the next discharge from the 
double-shotted guns slaying him and a score of 
comrades. An officer of the 4th Light Dragoons is 
also said to have raised his hand to his mduth and 
sent a loud “ Tally ho ! ” ringing on the wind. 
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There was^ feelings among »ur cavalry affer the 
Alma, at which they were mere spectators, that their 
services had been slighted ; and they were bent on 
making the most of the present opportunity. 

Captain Winter, of* the 17th, the first man of the 
Brigade ashore on Turkish ground, was last seen 
laying about him fufiously among the guns. Cornet 
Cleveland’s horse was hit twice before he reached 
them ; and when he did so a dismounted guni^er 
lamed the animal so severely that it could hardly 
trot, in which condition he was attacked by three 
Russians, the first of whom he wounded, the second 
piercing his cartouch box, and the third bruising him* 
jn the ribs. • 

He was onl^ t\v^nty-two, possessed of a princely 
fortune, and fell at Inkerman by the bursting of 
a shell. ^ 

Cornet Montgonle*y, of the 13th Lights, killed 
four men, defeated two others, and rushed back to 
help some of his own fellows before he was slain ; 
Major Low, of the 4th, killing thirteen gunners, and 
living to command the regiment in after years. 

Only one other instance, actually apart from the 
subject of the Victoria Cross heroes themselves, mu.st 
I stop to notice — that of Charles Wykes, an ex- 
policeman, who, riding with the 4th, ‘was hit severely 
when cutting his way through a knot of nearly 
twenty Russians, once on the head, once in the breast 
by a lance thrust, again in the leg, and a fourth time 
by a ball in the body ; notwithstanding which, he sur- 
vived to see Ldrd Cardigan’s historic leap over a gun, 
and to asSist in rescuing a .sergeant from the enemy. 

He Tiad a narrow shave then ; for, plunging his 
sword through a Russian, he could not withdraw it. 
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and but for the help of Lord Qinghanf he would have 
been killed. 

He was nursed by Miss Nightingale at Scutari, 
and though he eventually recovered, his wounds 
unfitted him for further servi’ce — somehow I have 
always wondered why the V.C. never dangled on his 
brave breast. 

Major Berryman, then Troop Sergeant-Major 17th 
Lancers, is the first decorated hero whose particular 
exploits I shall recount Reaching the battery, 
deafened by the sudden discharge close to him, he 
felt his mare, a bright bay with black points, stop 
•short, her off hind 1^ being broken, and himself 
slightly wounded ; he had dismounted, and was con-« 
sidering whether to shoot the * podr beast, when 
Captain Webb rode up, asking him if he were hit. 

He replied, and inquired if the officer had escaped, 
to learn that he also had d)een' struck in the leg, and 
what had he better do } 

“ Keep to your horse, sir, and get back as far as 
you can,” said Berryman, the captain taking his 
advice and going to the rear, while the sergeant- 
major caught a loose charger and got on him. 

He was down again almost at once, his fresh 
mount having the brass of his breast-plate driven into 
his chest, and seeing no hope of rejoining the regi- 
ment, he moved aside to escape the rush of the 1 1 th 
Hussars, who closed in a little to let him pass through 
the two squadrons, and noticing that Captain Webb 
had halted not far off, he ran up to find that he could 
ride no farther, his wound being acutely painful. 

Lieutenant Geoige Smith coming along, ’unhorsed, 
stood at the chatter's head, while the seigeant-major 
lifted his captain out of the saddle and laid him 
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carefully on tfle trampled grass,* which was already 
sullied by the blood of many a brave man and gallant 
steed. 

While the lieutenant rode away to get a stretcher 
on Webb’s horse, Bdrryman remained beside him 
under fire, the guns ^opening again, and his position 
becoming one of extreme peril. 

He sang out to half-a-dozen Landers who had 
gathered in a group not far off, but the warning came 
too late ; a shell dropped into the middle of them, 
and he believes that they were all killed. 

"What do jou think the Russians will do, ser- 
geant-major?** said the wounded captain. 

• “ They are sure ttf pursue, sir, unless the Heavy 

Brigade comes down,” was the alarming reply. 

The officer entreated him to seek his own safety, 
ui^ing {hat possibly ;they would only take him (the 
captain) prisoner; but*Ben^man had his own opinion 
on the subject, and knew what a splendid mark the 
prostrate man would make for a Cossack lance or a 
dragoon’s sabre ! 

“ All right, sir, if they do we’ll go together,” said 
the sergeant-major, and seeing Seigeant Farrell going 
by, he called out to him. 

" Who is it ? ” shouted Farrell, and on hearing he 
came over. 

You must remember that all this time, in their 
immediate vicinity, the guns were pounding, and the 
fight raged with great fury. 

The 1 ith Hussars had passed beyond the battery, 
and were hand to hand with, among others, the iith 
Russiai{ hussars, higher up the valley. 

Clouds of cavalry poured down on the struggling 
remnant of the Light Brigade, and matters were very 
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serious) as we were in full retreat ; it was only a case 
of a few moments before our troopers would tear by 
for our own lines, hotly pursued' by thousands of semi- 
barbarians, who spared no one ! 

“ We must get him out of this, ’’ said the sergeant- 
major, and making a chair of their hands the two 
courageous fellows carried the wbunded officer about 
200 yards between them, enlisting the aid of Private 
Malone, of the 13th, to hold the captain’s legs. 

Sir George Wombwell, mounted on Colonel 
Morris’s horse, passed by on his way to the rear. 

“ What is the matter, Peck ? ” he said, using 
<Iaptain Webb’s nickname. 

“ Hit in the leg, old fellow. Jdow did you esca}>e ? ”, 
replied the wounded man. 

Sir William Gordon passed also, bleeding pro- 
fusely from a cut on the head, and carrying his dress 
cap in his hand ; he made the- same inquiry) and by 
that time the bearers had reached the rear of the 
Greys, from a young officer of which the sergeant- 
major borrowed a tourniquet ; getting a stretcher at 
last from two infantry band boys. 

Berryman .screwed the tourniquet on to thecaptain's 
right thigh. Dr. Kcndiil afterwards telling him that 
he could not have done it better himself, and they 
carried their burden for another fifty yards, when the 
celebrated French General Morris touched Berryman’s 
shoulder. 

“ Your officer ? ” he said, |X)inting to the half- 
unconscious lancer, deadly white from pain and loss 
of blood. 

•' Yes.” 

“ Ah ! and you sergeant ? ” looking at the clhcvrons 
on his sleeve. 
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" Yes.” 

General Morris took in the position at a glance ; 
he saw the corpse-strewn valley with our remnant 
straggling in ; he knew what that slow march of 
mercy had been to the bearers ; the shells bursting, 
the earth spirting in clouds as round shot buried 
themselves here anti there, or rose again and went 
on, tearing long furrows through the grass ; the 
anxious halts, when the canteen woul 3 be raised to 
the sufferer’s lips, with many a backward glance over 
their shoulders to see if the Russians were upon 
them ; all that appealed strongly to the heart of 
one of the bravest men in the army of Napoleon. 

where heroes were plenty, and he spoke out 
with a thrill df eflthusiasm for the pluck flf those 
before him. 

“ Ah ! If you were in the French Service, I would 
make y3u an officer "on tho spot ! ” he exclaimed, and 
standing in the stirrups, waving his arm towards the 
valley, he made use of that phrase which is now 
historic, “ Mon Dim, it was grand ! — it was magnifi- 
cent ! — but it is not war ! ” • 

When they reached the surgeons, Captain Webb’s 
boot was cut off, and the terrible nature of his 
wound discovered, the shin bone being completely 
shattered. 

Sickened by the spectacle, Farrell made an in- 
voluntary exclamation, and they motioned Berr>'man 
to take him away, the sergeant-major getting a spare 
horse belonging to the 4th Light Dragoons, and 
going back to see the end of it 

WheiT he had time to examine his own hurt, he 
found fhat a small piece about the size of a shilling 

rlf^an niif* of hi«5 ralf fillino* hnrit- 
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with blood, and as hcJ got scurvy into itt it was a long 
time healing. 

With his Victoria Cross and'medals, Major Berry- 
man [he retired a commissioned officer out of the 
5th Lancers] is still a conspicuous figure at the 
annual Balaclava dinner, but Malone, V.C., and 
Farrell, who was not gazetted until 20th November, 
1857, have b^th followed Captain Webb across the 
“ shadowy river,” for, unfortunately, that officer’s 
wound proved mortal, in spite of the surgical aid 
which came too late. 

More lucky was Major Morris, wjjo led the 17th 
In the charge. 

Lying badly hurt, in a terribly exposed position,* 
Sei^eanV Major Wooden, of his raiment, came to his 
assistance. 

Expecting every moment to be killed by tl^e firing, 
or ridden down by the raging ‘Russian dragoons, the 
brave fellow stuck by his chief, and presently ob- 
tained the help of a surgeon of the Inniskillings, now 
Inspector-General James Mouat, C.B., V.C., who, con- 
spicuous in his scarlet shell-jacket, braided with gold, 
went boldly over to the Major, and dressed his 
wounds in presence of the enemy. 

The details obtainable are not so ample as those 
connected with Captain Webb’s rescue, but between 
them they brought the officer through, and both 
gained the Cro.ss for their gallantry, Major Morris 
surviving the Crimea to die in India in 1858, a colonel 
and C.B. 

Before we dismiss the doings of the 17th Lancers 
at Balaclava — and space has forbidden us to mpre than 
touch upon them — one little incident deserves especial 
mention here : it was that of the regimental butcher. 
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He had htiished ];^is work of slaughtering for the 
day’s consumption, and with sleeves rolled up, and 
arms smeared with thh traces of his unpleasant calling, 
got an inkling somehow that a fight was probable. 

The idea was too much for him ; he mounted, just 
as he was, joined his troop, where he had no business 
to be, and, after sheeting a keen sabre, lit a short, 
black pipe, and went in when the trumpets sounded. 

He was seen at the guns in the very thick of it, 
slashing right and left at the gunners, six of whom he 
killed with his own hand ; and when it was over, he 
carved his way back, running the gauntlet of the 
crowds of Russians who swarmed across the valley t6 
intercept our retreat, ^nd calmly rode up, his pipv; in 
full blast, without a scratch on him ! 

The 8th Hussars alone of all the regiments won 
no Cross at Balaclava, though they played as brave a 
part as any, and ft Vas Sheir misfortune, not their 
fault ; but they made up for it a few years afterwards 
by gaining during the Mutiny. 

The last Balaclava man of the 8th whom I knew 
personally was Private Ne'wett, and for many years 
ho carried a sandwich board for Madame Tussaud’s 
Exhibition. 

When he died the papers announced that he was 
in the employ of the Marylebone Vestry, which was 
a gentle way of saying that he died either in the 
workhouse — the lastlhome of too many survivors of 
tlie gallant “ Six Hundred ! ” — or that, at any rate, 
he was in receipt of parish relief! 

We now come to Private Samuel Parkes and his 
exploit. * Parkes, a determined-looking man, standing 
six feet two in his stockings, with a brown Crimean 
beard, was in the 4th Light Dragoons^ prderly to 
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Lord George Pagel, and he' saw "frumpet-Major 
Crawford’s horse go down when they were in the 
middle of the enemy. 

The place was alive with Cossacks, dragoons and 
lancers. From one who was there, we loam that 
many of the Russians wore broad-topped shakoes of 
red felt, with a brass, double-headed eagle in front, 
the whole covered with oilskin. 

Beneath their drab overcoats were dark green 
jackets, laced with coarse orange worsted braid, and 
sky-blue trousers piped with a red seam ; and it is esti- 
mated that our Light Brigade had totencountcr more 
than 5,000 of these gentry, to say nothing of the guns. 

Welj primed with liquor, tKey .usu^illy attacked in* 
small parties, and Private Parkes'saw two Cossacks 
bear down on the prostrate Crawford, who was un- 
armed and helpless. ' , , 

Flinging himself on to them, he laid about him 
right gallantly, and for some time stood between 
death and the trumpet-major, whom he rescued and 
got on his feet again. 

Parkes was unhorsed, and lost his shako, but he 
cleared off the cowardly rascals,and was attacked by six 
more when he and Craw'ford were going to the rear. 

These he faced resolutely, until his sabre was 
broken by a shot, but he protected his unarmed 
comrade so pluckily that, even in the scurry of it all, 
his conduct was noticed and remembered, and he 
lived to wear the well-won reward of his unselfish 
bravery. He and Crawford remained prisoners a 
twelvemonth and a day before they re-joine<j, sharing 
their captivity with, among others, Dryden„ of the 
nth, who had thirty-six wounds, and Cooper, of the 
13th, who had eighteen / 
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The last Balaclava V.C. was gained by a man 
whose career was singularly stirring and romantic, 
and who was the only officer of the Light Brigade so 
decorated. 

The gallant iith, whom I mentioned as having 
advanced beyond the battery, were returning at a 
hand-gallop under a galling rifle fire from the Fediou- 
kinc Hills on their right, when a non-commissioned 
officer, mounted on a slow and jaded horse, fell behind, 
unable to keep up with the rest, and several voices 
shouted, “ Sergeant Bentley’s cut off! ” regarding him 
as lost to a certainty. 

Without a word, and none of the men knowing 
what he was about to do. Lieutenant Alexander 
Roberts Dunn, who had entered the iith in 1852, 
turned his charger, one of the most notorious kickers 
in the regiment, and rode back towards the belated 
sergeant, who was endeavouring to parry the blows of 
three Russian dragoons ; the rest of the 1 ith passing 
on, unconscious of the death struggle about to take 
place in their rear. 

The lieutenant knew his risk. They were the last 
of the brigade, e.xcept the dead and dying, left in 
the heart of the enemy’s ground ; besides which, he 
was a wealthy man, already about to retire from 
tlic service. The Cross had not then been instituted, 
and he had nothing to gain, but he saw Bentley 
alone, facing fearful odds, and he deliberately chose 
to hazard life and all in the eflbrt to save him. 

Setting his teeth under his fair moustache, he 
spurred straight for the first dragoofi, and sabred him 
out of his ".saddle, allowing Bentley time to recover 
his legs, after which he turned his attention to the 
other two. 
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Tiie noon sunshine fell full upoil them as they 
closed, and hacked, and circled round and round, 
Dunn’s chai^er now and their lashing out and almost 
unseating him, blood mingling with the foam that 
flecked rider and steed. 

In the end he killed them both, and afterwards 
slew a Russian hussar who v^as attacking Private 
Levett, of t|ie i ith, losing his horse, and escaping on 
foot to our lines through the heart-rending dibris of 
the Brigade, among which more than one red-coat 
was numbered when the Heavies cut in to their relief. 

Almost immediately after Balaclava, Mr. Dunn 
sold out, and went to his estates in\]anada, where he 
was largely instrumental in uising the looth Prin^ 
of VVliles’s Royal Canadians, in 1958, in which he 
served as lieutenant-colonel, afterwards exchanging 
into the 33rd, Duke of Wellington’s. 

During the advanc» on •Magdala, in the Abys- 
sinian War, Colonel Dunn was killed by the discharge 
of a sporting gun, and his Victoria Cross, medals, and 
portrait, painted by the Chevalier Desanges, were 
sold at Sotheby’s Rooms, in 1894, for ;^155. 

It is interesting to record that one man who rode 
with the I Ith Hussars in that charge. Quartermaster 
Henry Kauntze, had served in the same regiment as 
far back as the siege and capture of Bhurtpore, 
1825-6, under Lord Combermcrc, the Stapleton 
Cotton of Peninsular days, who was also spared to 
witness the first presentation of the Crosses ; but, of 
the nine heroes wh(»e claim to the honour of- the 
V.C. we have vindicated in this chapter. Major 
Berryman and Surgeon-General Mouat* alone are 
living at the present time. * 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE GALLANT (iUARDSMEN IN THE CRIMEA. 

kussKLi,, Palmer, Ablftt, Goodlake, Stanlock, Strong, Lindsay, 
McKkjinik, Rfynolds, Knox, Percy, Craig. 

Each of the three regiments of Foot Guards sent 

its quota to th<j great Crimean War. No troops 

returned with a prouder record, and each regiment 

\»on several Crosses. • 

• * . • 

The length of time that had elapsed since 

Waterloo made some people sceptical when it became 

known that the Guards were to embark. Their 

^ • 

officers, posse.ssed of jJrivilCges and incomes that 
.set them on a species of pinnacle above the line, 
were regarded as dandies who were only good for 
' parades and levees, and such imposing duties as 
trooping the colours, and so' forth , but those who 
saw them out in the cast w'rote home a different tale. 
Alma, inkerman and Sebastopol owe much of the 
romantic halo that .surrounds them now to our Guards ; 
and their spirit, when the war broke out, cannot be 
better illustrated than by one instance on record of 
the Scots Fusiliers, several corporals of w'hich, finding 
themselves over and above the number required to 
complete the draft, reque-sting to be reduced to the 
ranks and thus be able to march .is privates ! 

Following my endeavour to naiTate the incidents 
in this volume as far as possible in their true chron- 
ological sequence, I shall begin with the Scots 

T* • 
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Fusiliers, whose Crosses wer? won at the battle of 
the Alma. 

A brief outline of that ’ sanguinary affair has 
already been given in a preceding chapter. The 
steep heights had been almost gained, the 23rd had 
already planted its colours on the battery at the 
top, when the Russians redoubfed their fire and the 
regiment w^^ obliged to fall back. 

The ground was sloping, and the Roj’al Welsh 
would seem to have very naturally gathered some 
speed as they went rearward to re-form, the con- 
sequence being considerable disorder in the h'usiher 
Guard.s at a very critical moment, helped in addition 
by the order given to the 23rJ. 

“ Fusiliers, retire ! ’’ was shouted, and many of 
the Scots Guards, who were drilled as “ Fusiliers,” 
began to act upon the command, thinking it ap- 
plied to them. ' 

At the moment the regiment was about thirty 
yards from a battery firing grapic and cani.ster point 
blank, and a strong Russian battalion, to quote an 
officer who just then lost all his teeth by a bullet, 
letting drive as hard as they could into us.” 

The regiment was forced out of its formation and 
became something like a huge triangle with one 
comer pointing towards the foe, and at that angle 
Lieutenant Robert Lindsay was waving the Queen’s 
colour, which had the pole smashed and twenty 
bullet holes through the silk. 

By a tremendous effort the confusion was quelled 
to some extent, principally by the bold bearing of 
the lieutenant, who fearlessly exposed himself in all 
the glory of a brilliant scarlet coatee and a display 
of gold epaulette and lace to match ; and of Sergeants 
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Knox and Mcfeechnia, and Private Reynolds, who 
were particularly distinguished in encouraging the 
men, dressing the ranks hastily, and rallying them 
round the colours. 

The regiment again advanced and suffered 
heavily, being ordered to retire in earnest shortly 
afterwards, though why I have never been able to dis- 
cover, the Guards’ bayonets being able afid willing to 
bite as deep as those of any regiment in the service. 

Lieutenant Annesley, the officer who lost his 
teeth, was shouting “ Forward, Guards ! ” when he 
was wounded ; and a letter he wrote to his mother 
gives a vivid and soul-stirring description of the 
battle, in which he sgys’that the Russian fire was so 
hot that one could hardly conceive it possible for 
anything the size of a rabbit not to be killed. 

Yet I^md.say, now, Lord Wantage, so well known 
for his c.xertions in connection with the Volunteer 
movement, was not touched, in spite of the huge silk 
standard he carried and the cool way in which he 
• went forward at the head of the two-deep line. 

The Scots Fusilier Guards had come out in the 
Simoom, twenty-nine officers and 935 non-coms, and 
men, averaging five feet ten inches in height, and 
at the Alma fourteen officers were wounded, every 
one belonging to No. 5 company being hit. 

Lord Chewton, in particular, was noticed for his 
attempt to restore order, and there is little doubt 
that had he lived he would have shared the honour 
of the Victoria Cross with his comrades — Lindsay, 
Knox, MgKechnie, and Reynolds ; but it was 
ordained .otherwise. 

Waving his bearskin, he shouted, “ Come on, my 
lads, we’ll beat them and gain the battle!” but he 
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was hit above the leTt knee by .a ball which shattered 
the leg, and when in that condition was severely 
mauled by two Russian privates. 

Removed after a time down hill to the hospital, 
he was found to have been wounded by shot or 
bayonet in every part of his body except the left 
hand and arm, and, powerful man that he was. he 
passed awaj*quietly in his sleep on the tSth October. 

On the i8th of June, 1855, Sergeant John Knox, 
then promoted into the Rifle Brigade, distinguished 
himself still further in the most plucky attcm|)ts he 
made with a ladder party when wc .tried to take the 
Redan and failed, and where he stayed out in the 
open yntil he was twMe wouhdqd, trying to get the 
stormers to face the appalling fire. On his retirement 
as Major he possessed the esteem of all his comrades, 
which atoned in some degroe for the ar^n he lost 
in action, which hatl to* be amputated close to the 
shoulder 

Another man of the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
Sergeant Craig, w’on the V.C by volunteering to 
find and bring in a wounded officer under the guns 
of the enemy ; eventually carrying the corpse into 
camp, being dangerously wouiuled himself ; receiving 
an ensigney in the 3rd Battalion Military Train, 
and being jjcrsonally presented with the Cross by 
Hei Majesty, November, 1857, in company with 
Lieutenants Teesdale and Symons and Sergeant 
Malone, the Balaclava man. 

But now the Grenadier (iuards impatiently claim 
our attention, and we must pass on to that Sunday 
morning when the grey fog crept over thp heights 
of Inkerman and the grey Ru.s.sians crawled stealthily 
up through the welcome curtain of the fog. 
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The battle •of I nicer man was one long struggle 
between our fellows, surprised in the November 
dawn, and a tremenddus force of Russians strongly 
posted on the heights above our camp. 

The relative numbers show how bravely we must 
have fought : the British having 7,464 men, 38 guns, 
and, later in the day,* the pitiful remnant of the Light 
Brigade, numbering 200 ; the French^ 8,219 men, 
24 guns, and, with our cavalry, about 700 chasseurs 
d' Afriqne ; while, including the troops told off to 
guard the Sebastopol Road, the enemy mustered 
271 guns and 7^1,841 men, inflamed by raki, a fiery 
•spirit that turns the human being into a raging beast 
^or the time, and still* furthpr worked up by that 
religious enthusiasm which is a marked feature of 
the Ru.ssian people. 

The camp was sleeping, and so stealthy had been 
tile movement of the enen^, that our outposts were 
almost surrounded before they discovered their 
approach. 

In the darkness of the drizzly morning flashes 
and reports came from the ’heights above our tents, 
and the army njshed out to find an engagement in 
progress in the gloom that shrouded the Russians 
from view. 

“ Stand to your arms ' ” was the cry, and as 
regiment after regiment mustered, stumbling over 
tent ropes, cold, stiff, and dazed by the unexpected 
awakening, it went quickly to the front, guided by 
the roar of the firing and the gleam of red and yellow, 
as the tongues of flame darted from the mouths of 
the brass* cannon and huge shot came crashing 
into camp from the rocks and ridges, and even from 
the town of Sebastopol itself. 
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riastily getting. into their cape-coats and bear- 
skins, the brigade of Guards* hurried away to the 
hills, covered in places with dense undergrowth, 
where Russian riflemen were concealed, and for the 
rest of the day the Grenadiers, Coldstreams, and 
Scots were busy with the bayonet among the 
batteries. 

When daylight broke and the mist lifted, affairs 
were seen to be very .serious ; the enemy had en- 
sconced himself strongly and in great force on 
the heights ; his guns were in position, the various 
entrenchments and redoubts were well garrisoned, 
and from each point of vantage he would have to be 
dislodged in detail, the chief 4 >art of the work, as 
AIma,*being decidedly uphill. ^ ' 

Round what was known as the Sandbag liattery 
the (iiuards’ fight principally took place, and the work 
was taken and retaken inany tirfies during tlie da}’ 
Fortunately the Russian bayonetcxerci.se was very 
defective, and when it became a case of hand to hand, 
the British Guardsmen had a decided pull. At one 
period their ammunition* ran short, and they defended 
the battery w’ith stones, the enemy following suit, 
until a perfect rain of rocks whizzed backwards and 
forwards. 

While 7i‘c had jxisscssion of the Sandbag on one 
occasion, Captain Sir Charles Russell, of the Grenadier 
Guards, offered to clear the Ru.ssians from a ledge 
near by, one of his men .saying that if an officer would 
lead them they would charge. 

Springing out of the left embrasure, waving his 
Colt's revolver, he cried, " Come on, my lad.*? ; who will 
follow ? ” and behind him sallied Sergeant 'Norman 
and Privates Anthony Palmer anti Bailey. 
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Firing his revolver at a Russisui, the first chamber 
missed, owing no doutt to the damp, but with the 
second barrel he believed the man fell. Palmer saying 
a moment later, “ You were nearly done for,” 

“ Oh, no,” said Sir Charles, “ he was some way 
from me ; ” but the private alluded to another who 
had got behind the captain. “ His bayonet was almost 
into you when I clouted him over the head,” said 
Palmer, grimly, Sir Charles inquiring h*ts name and 
promising that he should not be forgotten if they 
both came out of the affair alive. 

Sir Charles was of slight build, but he wrenched 
one of the long Tjlack-stocked muskets away from a 
{peman, and kept it all day j and wearing no over- 
coat, he was a {Jronunent mark for the enenfy, who 
made a point of picking off the officers. 

They cleared the ^ ridge, and both captain and 
private acquitted thetn.selve» so well, then and during 
the long conflict afterwards, that they were selected 
for the Victoria Cross when the order was instituted, 
the private, moreover, being made corporal on parade 
next morning. His comrade Bailey was killed, and 
there exists no record of Sergeant Norman. 

Another private, named John Pullen, has come 
down to us for a quaint saying in the heat of the 
action, when he declared he would shoot nothing less 
than a general, and forthwith adjusted his sight to 
three hundred yards. 

One other hero must be mentioned here. Bugler 
Thomas Keep, 3rd Battalion Grenadier Guards, a boy 
of ten, who, although he never won the Victoria Cross, 
had as hi^ a claim to it as any to whom it has been 
granted.* 

The plucky little chap, while the battle was raging 
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and the shells were bursting about him, set to work 
to build up a huge fire, gratefully appreciated by all 
who felt its warmth in the keen bitter wind which 
stifiened their limbs ; and making tea, he carried it 
hither and thither among the wounded, under fire ; 
a ball entering his jacket and coming out through a 
trouser leg . his red coat being well rcinembeicd by 
manv an Inkerman veteran, as he knelt fearlcssh’ 
with his pannikin l>cside the maimed soldiers who had 
dragged themselves out of the fight, the Russians still 
continuing to fire on them, after their cowardly and 
unnatural custom 

Keep, known for the rest of his life as the “ Boy 
Hero," retired with metlals and a |K*nsion in iHyg, 
an<l wl»s a packer at the Army ‘and" Navy Stores for 
some years, scr\-ing as sergeant m the 4th Middlesex 
Rifle Volunteers with great zeal and cnerg)-. His 
medals, bugle, and drunnwere laid on the coffin at his 
funeral, which ttK»k place on the i6th of July, 1894 

I Jeutcnant-Colonel Percy, afterwards aide-de-camp 
to the Oucen, also gained his Cross at Inkerman, when 
he chargetl some way ahead of his men into the Sand- 
bag Battery through one of the einbiasurcs. 

At one moment during the action he found that, 
together with about fifty men, partly of the Guartls 
and partly belonging to various regiments, he had 
gone too far, and their ammunition ran out as they 
were surrounded by the enemy. 

Colonel Percy was w'ounded, but with great tact, 
having also some knowledge of the ground, it is said, 
he extricated his little party and led them past the 
Sandbag again, from which the Russian^ who hap- 
pened to be in at the moment poured a hca\^ fire. 

The detachment eventually procured fresh ammu- 
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nition and vventl^ack to the front, through the coloners 
exertions, the Duke of Cambridge witnessing the 
affair and praising him* highly. 

The Duke himself, Commander of the Guards, 
was at one time in great danger, and owed his life to 
Dr. Wilson, of the 7th Hussars, who rescued him, 
sword in hand, with a few men he had collected, for 
which he was mentioned in despatches, the fact being 
also recorded on his tombstone in the cemetery at 
Stranraer 

The last hero of the Grenadier Guards whom we 
have to mention fought also at Inkerman, but his act 
of valour had been performed two months before that, 
ind was of a different nature, entirely to those of his 
comrades. * ^ 

Private Alfred Ablett, 3rd Battalion, was doing 
duty in the trenches oji the 2nd of September, 1854, 
when the sentries shouted, “ 4 ^ook out there!” and a 
live shell dropped plump into the middle of some 
ammunition cases. 

Pulling it away, the deadly thing rolled between 
AbletPs legs, and he had just time to pick it up and 
hurl it out of the trench when it burst, knocking him 
over and covering him with gravel and earth. 

Sergeant Baker picked him up and found that he 
was unhurt, although severely shaken, and the affair 
was reported to the captain in charge of the party, 
who on conning off duty duly reported it to his 
commanding officer, with the result that brave Ablett 
was promoted corporal and then sergeant, and received 
in addition from the hands of his chief a silk necktie 
made by Her Majesty, who al.so pinned the V.C. to 
his breast at the first presentation. 

And now for the gallant Coldstreams and their 
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Crosses, one of which, from the similarity of incident 
with the one we have just narrated and the absence of 
anything beyond the tore offifiial statement, we must 
dismiss with a word : Private George Strong tackled 
a live shell and pitched it over the trenches in 
September, 1855, but Captain Goodlake and Private 
Stanlock merit a lengthier notice. 

Captain jGoodlake had organised a number of his 
men into a body of sharpshooters, and was generally 
to be found well to the front among the rocks and 
brushwood, harassing the enemy. 

On the 28th of October, 1854, he held Windmill 
Ravine, below the Piquet House, against a strong 
assault of the Russians, on the (xrcasion of the historic 
sortie against our Second Division. 

By dint of tremendous energy and coolness, he 
repulsed the *• Russkies,” and, by their well-directed 
fire his little party killed thirty-seven men and an 
officer, and took another officer and two men. 

I^ter, when the grey overcoats had been patched 
and mended, and the white-bound fatigue caps had 
lost their pristine bcaOty, if they ever had any, he 
stole one night upon a picket of the foe at the 
bottom of the ravine. 

Then it was, I believe, although the official account 
is a trifle obscure, that Private Stanlock crawled up to 
the Russian sentry in the darkness, and by preventing 
his giving the alarm enabled the others to pounce 
upon the startled picket and bear their knapsacks and 
rifles back to camp triumphantly. 

It was risky work being on outpost duty for either 
side before Sebastopol ; there was so much of that 
stealthy creeping forwards to take one unawares, and 
often enough, when two bodies would be fighting it 
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out undisturbed*!!! a hollow, with a fair field and no 
favour, the gunners on the ramparts would join in 
with a shower of shells, hs regardless of their own side 
as they were of ours ; sending us skurrying back, 
leaving many a good fellow in some hole or comer to 
die undiscovered, unless a comrade chanced to see 
him and brought him*in at great risk. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OUR ItOLl) BLUF.JACKETS AND RO\ AL MARINES. 

r 

lUCKI.KV. BlKr.OYNI., KOHAKTS, C<X)PI R. PI-M., I>ANIEIA Hl-Vkl I r. 
SiiuvAN, Sheppard. Lucas. D(>v>m.i. PKErTv;oHN, Wii • 
kinsos*. HAKDINt; (188.2) 

To the Royal Navy belongs the proud cli.stinctlon of 
the first Victoria Cross ever won, and, by a strange 
coincidence, the last they have gained up to the poc- 
sent time (August, 1895) bestdwed for an iden- 
tical act of valour, although performed in a slightly 
different way ; and yet agaip, .strangest fact of all, 
these two, out of the ivaval total of 39 C'rosses, are 
the only ones bestowed for valour on shipboard. 

The Crimean W ar afforded glt»rious opportunities 
for the gallant Jack Tars. The Kultic fleet had a 
busy time in the nortii, while their messmates were 
ferreting out and tiestroying Russian stores, bom- 
barding towns, and making themselves generally 
useful in the Hlack Sea and the Sea of Azov. 

Ashore, the Naval IJrigade did splendid .service 
with the troops. If they <■//</ steal ponies and imbibe 
too freely at odd moments, they worked the big guns 
to splendid advantage, hauled huge Lancasters up 
hill and down dale, volunteered for ladder parties, 
and altogether won the admiration and envy of all 
concerned in a way that atoned largely for their 
other delinquencies. 

A story that shows their spirit was well known 
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at the period, \^hen Captain Lushington, after they 
had been working for hours in the seamen’s battery, 
said to his men, “Now go and have a lark; ’’and, 
never heeding the balls that came whizzing past, 
often plumping with a thud into the sandbags, up 
they sprang on to the parapet to have their fun 
there in full view of tfie foe. 

On the 22nd of April, 1854, the combined British 
and French fleets bombarded Ode.ssa, firing red-hot 
.shot into the town to bring the Russians to rea.son ; 
and in the June following the bombardment of 
Bomarsund, on o^e of the Aland I-sles in the Baltic, 
was begun by three British vesseLs, the tars fighting 
in nothing but trousers and sleeveless vests. 

What a contrast ! Those curious paddle-steamers 
with tall funnels, and the now obsolete three-deckers, 
pounding^and roaring yi their efforts to destroy, and 
the picture written by an offiter who was there during 
one of the later bombardments, from which I take 
a few lines. 

“ The .Aland summer was at its height. The sun 
shone brightly on the calm broad basin of the Led 
Sund and the rocky islets which studded it, throwing 
a sparkle on the waters, and striking out strange 
lights from the dark foliage of the pine.s. The scene 
was peaceful anil pretty. A cosy villa, or farmhouse, 
with its large outbuildings, peeped out from green 
pleasant nooks along the shore, and far down, in 
quiet coves, market and fi.shing boats were lying on 
the beach.’’ 

We threw icx>-lb. shells and 96-lb. balls into the 
place, bi^t 'though our loss was practically only four 
men, it might have been far greater but for the prompt 
action of Midshipman Lucas, now Rear-Admiral. 
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Of all the engines of war a sh'cll is probably 
the most terrible. It comes hurtling through the 
air, and fall.s, hi.ssing and bzzing gently with an 
apparently innocent purr of warning. It may con- 
tinue to fizz for a few seconds — a minute perhaps. It 
may go out altogether and no harm done ; but there 
is no knowing. Once let the fuse burn down until 
it reaches the powder, and a fearful explosion is the 
certain result, death or mutilation being scattered 
far and wide. 

Sometimes one will enter the body of a horse, 
.shattering it to atoms, and never injuring the rider. 
This happened to an officer close to Lord Raglan 
at inkerman, and to .several men in Napoleon's wars. 

Ofi the <jther hand, another exploded at Inkerman 
amidst a iiuignificent team of chestnut gun-horses, 
throwing them tlown, one only rising again ; from all 
of which it may be .setfn that a live shell is not to 
be trusted, and that when tme fell on the deck of 
the Hecla and the middy sprang upon it and seized 
it in his hands, he was doing a service of no common 
kind. 

In a moment of indescribable suspense to all 
who witnessed it, he ran to the side, pitched it over, 
and it disappeared beneath the waves. 

He has had many imitators, and as the risk must 
be realised to prompt the action, whether it arises 
from a sudden impulse or not, it is genuine heroism 
of the highest order, and but for the obvitius similarity 
of the incidents I .should have devoted a whole chapter 
to Heroes of the Live Shell. 

1 am tempted to introduce the la.st incident of 
the kind here, although it is out of place in chrono- 
logical order. 
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On July lltti, 1882, our fleet .bombarded Alex- 
andria, and among the vessels so engaged was H.M.S. 
Alexa}tdra, first-class btittleship of 9,490 tons dis- 
placement. 

About nine o’clock in the morning a lo-inch 
spherical shell entered the port side, tore through 
the Torpedo Lieutcnalit’s cabin, struck the combings 
of the engine room, and rolled along the main deck 
as though looking for a snug place to burst. 

Somebody sang out, “ Live shell just above the 
hatchway ! ” upon hearing which. Gunner Israel 
Harding rushed up the ladder from below, saw the 
fuse was burning, and flung some water over it, 
afterwards coolly pickir^ it pp and carrying it to 
a tub that stootf near. * 

Harding, who was promoted chief gunner after 
the action, had served in the Baltic in the Cressy 
during the war of 1854-5, a» also in South America 
and Ashantec. 

The shell now belongs to H R H. the Princess of 
\\ ales 

One of the foremost heroe.s of the Naval Brigade 
was a young captain of thirty, William Peel, third 
son of the celebrated Sir Robert Peel. 

Danger seems to have had a positive fascination 
for him, and fear he did not know. 

His resolute, clean-shaven face was always to 
be found at the front, and his name then, and for 
long afterwards, w'as a byword with the bluejackets. 

Upon his Cross three dates are engraved, i8th 
October, 5th November, 1854, and i8th June, 1855, 
but they db not represent one tithe of the valorous 
actions hie performed. 

On the 18th of October ammunition was wanted 
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by the Diamond • Battery, and in' spite of whip 
and spur the horses attached to the waggon would 
not face the Russian fire. 

In vain they tried to rush them at the slope 
and gain the cover of the earthworks, and at last 
volunteers were obliged to run out to the waggon 
and carrj' the cases back at great risk. 

While t^e ammunition was still littered about 
inside the battery, and willing hands were busy 
stowing It in the inaga/.in<’, a shell dropped into 
the middle, and the men .scattered with a warning 
shout. 

With one bound Captain Peel was upon the 
terrible intruder, and .hurling it (»\er the parapet, 
not a moment too soon, it burst in the air about 
four yards from his hands, and expended its force 
uselessly. 

It is also recordi'd of Peel that on another occ.ision 
when a shot broke the staff of the Union Jack on 
the Diamond Battery, he sprang r>n to the earth- 
works with It and vxaved it again and again amid 
a rain of bullets, a jxirtion of the flag lx*ing still in 
the jKjsscssion of Herbert Roberts, Ksq 

There was a gallant mid'-hi|unan, nameti Daniels, 
who had been active in the work of clearing the 
waggon, and at the battle of Inkerinan he volunteered 
a.s aide-de-camp to Captain Peel, following him on 
a pony. 

At a critical moment Peel thiew- in his lot 
with the oflTicers of the (Irenadier (luards, hard 
pressed in the Sandbag Battciy, and his blue uniform 
was very much in evidence among the grey coats 
and scarlet, fighting shoulder to shoulder in defence 
of the colours. 
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This procured him the second date mentioned 
above, and also told to the subsequent advantage 
of Mr. Daniels, who wds associated with his officer 
on the i8th of June following, when Captain Peel led 
a ladder-party against the Redan, and was bowled 
over while helping to carry the first one with his 
own hands. * 

Then in the range of the hurricane ^f iron and 
lead which swept the open, the midshipman stuck to 
his wounded chief, and bandaged his head under a 
fire so murderous that, as described in another place, 
it made British troops hesitate, and inflicted a severe 
repulse upon us. 

Mr. Daniels shared Ahe hpnour of the V.C. with 
his friend and dbmmander, and we shall meet with 
William Peel farther on, under Indian skies, where 
he was destined to win^inore glory and find a grave. 

We now come to the rc«ord of a Yorkshire lad, 
William Nathan Wrighte Hewett, known in the 
Navy as “ Bully Hewett,” who died in 1888, an 
• .\tliniral, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., etc., etc., as was only to 
be expected of one who couW show such pluck and 
determination at twenty. 

The day after Balaclava young Hewett, who was 
acting-mate of H.M.S. Beagle, was in command of the 
A Lancaster Battery before Sebastopol, and found 
himself and his men in an uncommonly warm corner 

A savage assault was made upon us by the 
enemy, and a strong force of Russians came up 
Careening Ravine past the flank of the battery, 
their skirmishers getting within 300 yards of it and 
picking ofT several sailors with their Minit^ rifles. 

In spite of the bravery of the trench-guards, a 
large body of the enemy approached, and it seemed 
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absolutely certain* that in a few miiiutes they would 
be through the embrasures and into the battery. 

An infantrj' officer called out, “Spike the gun 
and retire ! ” but Hewett raised his powerful voice 
and made manly reply — 

“ No orders from Captain Lushington to spike 
this gun or to retire either — we don't leave the gun, 
men ! ’’ .And they did not ! 

In buttoned-up pilot coat, with a gold-banded 
cap on his brown curls, he jumped on to the parapet 
facing the Ku.s.sians, and. shouting to his sailors to 
help him, began wrenching away the gabions and 
demoli.shing the top. 

With many a '* Yo,ho,” V Heave ho,” they lx>w.scd 
round the huge 68-pounder towards the enemy, and, 
laying the gun himself, Hewett sent a conical shell 
into the adjoining rocks. 

Bursting with a fearful rcixirt it maimed several 
of the advancing foe, and, with a coolness .seldom 
exceeded, they reloaded and fired round after round, 
Hewett laying the I^nca.stcr each time. 

The range was .so short, and the aim .so true, that 
ever}' report spread death and mutilation among the 
.skirmishers, who, after a thrilling moment for the 
handful of seamen, ran back for shelter and the 
battery was saved. 

The assault having been repulsed m other quarters, 
many of the retiring troops joined the baffled skir- 
mishers and advanced again ; but it was little u.sc 
arguing with a Lancaster .shell, and as the main body 
came marching by on their way to Scbasto|)<il, the 
big gun hastened their steps and hurried them (in 
with scant courtesy, until they fled in disorder to the 
protection of their own fort.s. 
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Singularly enough, the brave fbllow had a similar 
opportunity on the Sunday evening of Inkerman, 
when the Russians fell back along the same road, and 
he plied them severely with shell, his commanding 
officer, Captain Lushington, recommending him to 
Lord Raglan with the^ words, “ I have much pleasure 
in again bringing Mr. Hewett’s gallant conduct to 
your notice.’^ • 

It is a relief to turn from this catalogue of 
destruction for an instant to recount a most amusing 
incident which took place between two brave admirals 
during the progress of the war. 

Admiral Dundas resigned the command of the 
Black Sea Fleet and ^as Succeeded by Admiral ^.yons. 

Dundas had no opinion of his younger comrade, 
who belonged to a newer school of naval tactics, and 
Lyons on jiis side lookod down on Dundas as a slow 
old fogey, so that there wSs not much sympathy 
between them. 

When Dundas was sailing for England, however, 
leaving his rival to prosecute the war, he ran up the 
parting signal, “ May success attend you ! ” 

It fluttered out, was read on Admiral Lyons’ 
vessel, the Agamemnon^ and reply was duly 
made ; but what must peppery old Dundas have 
thought when he saw the astonishing legend, “ May 
hanging await you ” ! 

It should by rights have been “ happiness,” but the 
mistake had occurred ; every eye in the fleet had read 
it, and a thousand apologies would never remove the 
impression of an intentional insult from his mind. 

What ^dmiral Lyons said to his yeoman of signals 
is fortunately not recorded. 

John Sullivan was a vouncr boatswain’s mate on 
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board H.M.S. Rodney ^ and wben the Naval Brigade 
was formed for service ashore he was appointed 
captain of one of the guns furnished by H.M.S. 
Terrible. 

He enjoyed the distinction in that capacity of 
making the first breach in the formidable Malakoff, 
and was afterwards removed to the well-known 
Grccnhill Battery. 

The position of some Russian guns was hidden 
from our men by a knoll, and a volunteer being called 
for to go out and plant a flag to mark the place that 
we might get the range, Sullivan sjepped forward. 

The ground was every inch of it under fire, and he 
fonr^ed a conspicuous mark fpr the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters, but, flag in hand, he went on and gained the 
mound , looked right and left to find the e.xact 
po.sition, while his comrades held their breath and 
expected every momcilt to see him fall ; dug a hole 
with his heel to receive the staff, and having fixed it, 
collected .stones which he piled up to make it .secure, 
and then returned unhurt, wonderful to relate, although' 
he noticed one Ku.s.siah in particular who fired three 
times in rjuick .succession full .at him, and many others 
were making him a target the whole time. 

He was for years boatswain at Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, and a well-known figure, with his V.C., Legion 
of Honour, Medal for Coaspicuous Gallantry, Sardinian, 
Turkish, Humane Society’s, and Crimean Medals, the 
last having clasps for inkerman and Sebastopol. 

As a general rule the Marines and Bluejackets arc 
the best of friends, but in the old days the relations 
were sometimes strained, and dubious compliments 
often exchanged. 

“ Go on, leather-neck ! ” quoth ' the seaman, with a 
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powerful adjective, to tlje marine ift his scarlet coatee 
and stiff stock. 

“ Go on, you flat-footed nigger ! ” replies the marine 
to the bluejacket, with a stronger substantive than was 
parliamentary, and a longing to bring down the butt 
of his gun on Jack’s bare toes, as he passed him at his 
work ; which sample of fo’cs’l courtesy I received 
from an ancient mariner who sailed in the ‘iold wooden 
walls ” long before turret-ships were dreamed of. 

At the present moment the “ Jollies ” are one of 
the crack corps in the service and one of the most 
popular. , 

“ Per mare, per terrain ” — “ by sea, by land ” — is 
their motto, and thgugh the ‘bulk of their time is 
spent on shipboard, they are equally at home on both 
elements ; in fact two out of their three Victoria 
Crosses h;^vc been won«n shore. 

At inkerman, Colour-Ser§eant Prettyjohn, of the 
Royal Marine Light Infantry, resolutely stuck to an 
advanced position and behaved with great gallantry, 
• shooting four Russians under circumstances that won 
him the distinction when It was founded ; and 
Bombardier Thomas Wilkinson, Royal Marine 
Artillery, who died at York September 22, 1887, the 
year also of Prettyjohn’s decease, displayed the skill 
and courage of a sapper on the 5th of June, 1855, 
when, in the advanced batteries, in spite of a deadly 
fire, he worked at the sandbags to repair the parapet. 
The Legion of Honour was awarded him, as well as 
the V.C. ; but the most distinguished of the three is 
the still Hving Lieutenant-Colonel George Dare 
Dowell, ^^ho carries us back again to the Baltic and 
the bombardment of the forts about Viborg, July 

13. 1855- 
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He Wets then a* lieutcnanl; in the Royal Marine 
Artillery, a corps raised in 1 804. and while on board 
the Ruby^ alongside which his'own boat was receiving 
a supply of rockets, he saw that a rocket-boat 
belonging to the Arrogant had got a Russian shell 
aboard which exploded and inflicted considerable 
damage. 

Without, hesitation he jumped into the Ruby's 
quarter-boat, with three men, and, taking the stroke 
oar himself, pulled hard for the sinking craft 

All round them as they rowed the water rose in 
spouts as grape and musket balls fqll into the w’aves, 
but they lay to it with a will, and with many a swish 
and a splash, and a narrww esctij>e,froin being swamiicd, 
hank'd three sailors Into their little skiff and also 
towed the disabled cutter awa}’. 

We have most of us pulled.through a rqnning sea 
when the slanting rain has driven about us, hissing 
into the swell alongside. Turn tho.se rain drops into a 
shower of screaming slugs, with here and there a 
whistling bullet to tear off a .splinter from the gunwale, 
or " plop ” viciously near the blade of our oar, and we 
can realise something of the pluck of that action, and 
why the letters V'.C. apjjcar after Colonel Dowell’s 
name in the blue-bound Navy List. 

A brave fellow was John Sheppard, R.N., boat- 
swain’s mate of the St. Jean d'Acre, a wooden 81- 
gun ship. 

On the 15th of July and the i6th of August, 1855, 
he ventured out alone, in a punt, with exploding ap- 
paratus, to blow up Russian men-of-war in Scbastoixil 
harbour, and it was not his fault that he had n^o success. 

The first time he was frustrated by a long pro- 
cession of boats conveying troops from the south to 
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the north side, afld had to return ; the second attempt 
proving also futile, although he passed the enemy’s 
steamers ; but the pluclf was so great that the V.C. 
was his, and the French Legion of Honour ; the 
Admiralty also granting him a medal and a gratuity 
of I S for his conspicuous gallantry. 

The number of our soldiers and sailors who received 
the French Cross and the Military Medal, with its 
pretty striped ribbon, showed how marked a change 
had come over the feelings of the two nations since 
the Great War. 

Lord Kaglan had lost his arm at Waterloo fighting 
against Napoleon , Prince Napoleon, son of the First 
Kmperor’s youngest brother, h<jld a command in the 
Crimea ; Admiral* Sir Charles Napier, whose youth 
had been spent in fighting the French, sailed to the 
Baltic and made comijion cause with one-handed 
Barraguay D’Hillier.s, son •of one of the great 
Liiijieror’s most unfortunate generals ; and a hundred 
instances might be cited of a similar nature, for both 
I armies were still full of veterans of former days. 

On the 29th of May, 1855, a plucky and highly 
successful attempt was made on the Russian stores 
at Genitchi. 

It was of the greate.st importance that the enemy 
should be kept short of provisions, and the enormous 
stores collected at various points on the shores of the 
Sea of Azov attracted the attention of our fleet. 

In the lovely Crimean May, when the cliffs and 
valleys were bright with spring flowers, Captain 
Lyons bombarded the town of Genitchi, after pre- 
viously dcihanding all the Government stores and 
corn by a*flag of truce. 

The Russians had six field-pieces in position, and 
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about 200 artillerymen, a battalion* of infantry, and 
some Cossacks, strongly ])ostcd to resist any landing, 
and under the guns of th'e battery were a large 
number of vessels, gone in to avoid the Swallow 
and Wrangler, which had made their appearance the 
night before, and captured three. 

Our ships were only able 'to get to long-range 
distance, as the water was shallow ; but while they 
shelled the place, the boats pulled into the strait, 
under Lieutenant Mackenzie, and, under the very 
nose of the Russians, burned seventy-three vessels 
and lighted the com -stores. 

Two hours after they had returned the wind 
shifted, the black .smqke rolled auay, and they saw 
that ‘several of the magazines had not caught ; so, 
renewing the bombardment, the boats pu.shcd off 
again, and while Mackenzie turned his attention to a 
few vessels that had c!ica|>cd the flames, t^ircc brave 
men voluntecrt‘d to fire the st<»rcs, and landed alone 
for that pur{X)se. 

They were Lieutenant Cecil W. Buckley, of the 
Miranda, Lieutenant • Hugh T. Burgo)’ne, of the 
Sicallow, and Mr. John RobartN, gunner, of the 
Ardent; and. lighting jxirtfires from their cigars, 
they accompli.^hed their pur|K>se, narrowly escaping 
the Cossacks as they ran back to their boat, all three 
receiving the Cross. 

Captain Lyons, in his despatch, says : •’ Since the 
squadron entered the Sea of Azov, four days ago, the 
enemy has lost four steamers of war, 246 merchant 
vessels, also corn and flour magazines to the value of 
at least .1^150, ooa” 

A few days later, June 3rd, Lieutenant Buckley 
was again to the front, in a four-oared gig, with Mr. 
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Henry Cooper, fioatswajn third class. The two landed 
repeatedly at Taganrog, which was garrisoned by 
3,cxX) Ru.ssians, very much on the alert, and only 
kept in check by the fire from the boats. Here they 
set light to numerous magazines and Government 
buildings, the long range of stores, where there 
were large quantities of tar, grain, planks, etc., 
being in a blaze by three p.m., Coopej deservedly 
winning his V.C. 

The.se incidents only show what a few resolute men 
may do in spite of enormous odds against them. 
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CHAPTER VI 

IN THE DEAD OF NIOIIT! 

Day, Cummkkkll, and<Rkkaki> 

Few men ^avc won their Victoria Cro'?s with 
greater honour than those whose exciting adventure.s 
in the dead of the night I am about to describe. 

In the north-eastern jiarl of tlic Crimea there is 
a low-lying swampy scries of lakes ^nd inlets known 
as the Putrid Sea. a narrow passage, the already- 
mentioned Strait of Genitchi, leading into it from 
the Sea of Azov, and forming the <mfy entrance 

Across this marshy tract the Russians ■ {joured 
their stores, chiefly by the bridge of Chingan, aiul 
the naval expedition endeavouring to destroy 

this bridge at all risks. 

A tongue of land, seventy miles in length, and 
varj’ing in width from half a mile to three miles, 
known as the Spit of Arabat, lay along the Sea of 
Azov, Its nosc forming one side of the Strait ; behind 
the Spit were the Russian stores, and opjwsite to 
the town of (ienitchi itself four gunboats, which 
commanded the channel, the Spit being .strongly 
garrisoned by Cossacks and horse artillery. 

To cross that tongue, evade the wary Russians, 
reconnoitre the |)osition of the bridge, the batteries, 
and the gunboats, was the task Lieutenant Day set 
himself, well knowing the tremendous risk he ran, 
and the fact that a French offleer. Captain L’AIIc- 
mand, of the MouttU, had been killed with several of 
his men in a similar attempt about a month before. 
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Day was stafioncd off the entrance to the strait in 
the Recruit, a paddle-steamer, with two white funnels, 
the first iron vessel built for our navy, in 1846; 
and, believing that the enemy’s forces were less 
numerous at the moment than usual, he sent two 
gunboats to explore, found from their report that his 
surmise had been correct, and prepared himself for 
the dangerous undertaking. ^ 

From the masthead of his vessel he took the 
bearings of the Russian gunboats, which he could 
just see, and also the guard-houses placed at intervals 
along the Spit, a^d when the night drew down he 
went into his cabin to get ready, perhaps for the 
last time. • • 

Some matches, a pocket-compass, his glas,ses, and 
a revolver were soon stowed awaj', and to guard 
against the {Kissibility pf being hanged as a spy, he 
put his commission in the* breast of his uniform, 
climbed over the sitle of the ship into a small boat 
manned by two bluejackets, and was pulled noise- 
I lessly towards the land. 

The shallow waters of the Sea of Azov broke 
with a low ripple on the shore of the Spit as the 
boat’s nose grounded, and they crouched to listen. 

All was still : no Cossacks were to be heard, 
although they patrolled the place night and day ; 
nothing was audible but the moaning of the wind 
among the caper bushes and the gentle lapping of 
the unseen waves. 

The long Spit loomed like a darker bank of cloud 
against the night between him and the inland waters 
where the ^nboats were lying, and getting cautiously 
out, he whispered his final instructions to the two 
sailors in the boat. 
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“ Back water urftil you’re put of gunshot, and lie 
to abreast of this spot,” he said. “ My life depends 
on your keeping quiet and pulling in as hard as you 
can when I hail.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” was the reply, breathed rather 
than spoken, followed by a solemn “ GckI bless you, 
sir,” as they left him alone with the darkness and 
the danger.. 

Bending down, he ran across the strip of beach, 
and cowered on his face among the scanty shrubs 
that fringed the higher ground, where he could fee! 
the breeze on the hillside ; while far out behind him 
the masthead lights of his own ship shone over the 
blacky waste of water- that' lay between him and 
security. 

Although he was an experienced deer-stalker, he 
knew that he had undertaken nf» ordinar>%task ; the 
whole Spit swarmed A'ith the enemy : Cossacks 
whose eyes and ears were trained by tiaily and 
nightly habit, whose horses would whinny if they 
smelt him ; wild riders, knowing every inch of the 
ground, and against whom he hail no chance if he 
were seen 

Two other iierils lay in wait f*>r him — perils (»f a 
curious kind. The Crimean peninsula was covered 
with an aromatic herb, which exhaled a strong odour 
when cru.shed ; should he chance ui)on a clump of it, 
it would be .sufficient to betray him. And the second 
peril aro.se from the quantities of wild fowl that fre- 
quented the reedy marshes, among which he might at 
any moment have to find shelter, sending them clat- 
tering into the night to bring a bullet oi; a lancc- 
thru.st for the adventurous .sailor. 

Small wonder that he lay for some time, every 
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nerve strained *to fattiom what the darkness might 
conceal, and then crept slowly forward, now through 
the rustling bushes, now over the sandy soil ; some- 
times avoiding a pitfall, sometimes rolling into a 
hollow, and waiting breathlessly, with one hand on 
his revolver, lest he should have been heard. 

The Spit undulated ; but rather than run the risk 
of his body being seen by those keen eyes, to whom 
every knoll was so familiar, he made long detours, 
often knee-deep in the stagnant pools. 

At times the tread of a horse caught his ear, and 
he flattened hinyself to the earth, getting a moment- 
ary glimpse of a dark outline against the sky — an 
outline of a man nejing^with «hort stirrups, bent over 
the pommel of *liis .saddle, lance in hand, like some 
prowling creature of the night ; and long alter the 
Cos.sack ^ had gone by, he would wait, before he 
ventured to leave his hiding-place. 

He could hear the patrols challenging, and found 
that the sentinels were pretty far apart ; and when 
he had passed one line of posts, he breathed more 
freely until he began to approach the next. 

It was touch and go with him ; had they only had 
dc^s with them, his mission would have terminated 
tragically ; as it happened he got through, after hours 
of silent crawling, and saw the welcome glow of 
watch-fires reflected in the water of the Putrid Sea. 

What little could be noted on a dark night he 
stored up carefully in his memory ; the gunboats 
were lying clo.se into shore, and did not seem likely 
to move from their position ; they were slightly 
armed, j,nd it occurred to him that they might be 
taken by surprise. 

He marked the position of each guard-house, and 
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could see the sentHes passings to an'd fro across the 
patch of wavy light, sometimes pausing to warm 
themselves, for the autumn night was chilly ; and 
when he could learn no more he took his bearings, by 
wind, as best he could, and crept away on his 
ifeturn journey. 

For seven long hours he retraced his steps ; the 
same slow progress over the open ground, the same 
wary descents into hollows, where he could straighten 
himself for a moment ; again, he would chance on a 
bed of rushes, marking a treacherous swamp, and 
disturb a ivild duck ; many a tinje he held his breath 
as the black outlines passed in silent procession across 
the hillocks, sometimes bendipg down to |)ccr in 
his direction as though they had heard the beating of 
his heart, which he could not still, and how loud it 
seems at times to us we all know ; but forti^nc favours 
the brave, and at two* o’clock in the morning he 
gained the shore ^ain, and was taken on board by 
the anxious seamen. 

The next day his commanding officer. Captain 
Osborn, arrived, and entered warmly into Day’s plan 
for a surprise, but being calleil away shortly after- 
wards, the thing was left in abeyance until his return, 
and while our hero was crui.sing along the Spit during 
Captain Osborn’s absence he detected, or thought 
he did, an increase in the number of troops on shore. 

1 Ic was haunted by the rcsjKinsibility ; if the 
garrison had been reinforced, and the ex]x;ditiun were 
attempted, the di.sa.ster would lie at his door, and, 
anchoring off his old ground, he determined tt> 
reconnoitre a second time, preferring to sacrifice his 
own life rather than the lives of a ship’s company. 

Sunset crimsoned the waters of the tidelcss Azov, 
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and again the bhat pulled in for shore ; for the second 
time he whispered his parting instructions to the men 
in her; and on a bitter “night, so dark that he had to 
grope at every step, the intrepid fellow crawled up 
the bank and faced the peril for duty’s sake. 

Before he had gone far, he fancied that he was on 
the wrong track, and ^verj’ yard he traversed increased 
the belief ; the ground was strange ; deeper hollows 
and broader tracts of swamp stopped Him ; a frog 
began to whistle its weird cry, and unseen things went 
rustling away through the grass as he advanced on 
hands and knees. 

After a long detour he struck the path he had 
taken before and came.unex^iectedly on a Cossack 
patrol. • * 

They went on towards the shore, talking among 
ihemseUes, the switch of their long horse tails dying 
away down the little valley*; it was a narrow' shave, 
but the darkness had befriended him, and he stole on, 
shivering with the cold that made his teeth chatter. 

A little farther he had to turn aside, as voices 
came on the w'ind, and another patrol passed close to 
the whin-bush behind w'hich he lay. 

“ They are thick on the ground to-night," he 
thought, carefully picking his way where the tufts of 
rank herbage hi.ssed as he wound among them ; 
and again he crouched as still as a stone, for not ten 
yards off a horse neighed, and the butt of his revolver 
came half out of his brea.st, as he waited for the 
challenge — but the scream of a night-hawk hovering 
over the neighbouring marsh was all he heard ; the 
•sand muffldU the tread of the hoofs and the Cossack 
had gone ^y, like the others, towards the shore from 
which he had come. 
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Worming himself up a hillock vety cautiously, not 
daring to raise his head above the level of the ground, 
he saw a multitude of hres extending along the Spit 
to the right and left, and heard the guttural call of the 
sentries, who seemed to have been not only doubled, 
but trebled in number since his first journey, and he 
found that, although he had not traversed half the 
distance, he must turn back with a very small chance 
of reaching the shore. 

Scarcely had he commenced to creep down the 
mound when a gunshot was fired close by, the 
ball passing over him, followed .by several more 
reports from different quarters. 

Convinced that he had> been discovered, a less 
courteous man would have lost his head and started 
to run ; but Lieutenant Day scrambled quietly into a 
dell, from which some fowl bad ri.sen at the sound, 
and wading among the reeds he bent down and 
listened intently for some minutes, hearing the shots 
repeated farther away, and knowing at once the cause 
of the alarm. 

The Cossacks, following their insane custom, had 
been discharging their pieces to let any lurking 
enemy understand they were on the qui vive ; but 
though he breathed freely again, the presence of so 
many troops told him that the expedition must be 
abandoned, and if he were to warn his men he would 
have to redouble his efforts to reach his ship alive 

For nine hours he wandered, numb with the cold ; 
tumbling into quagmires, and repeating his experiences 
of the first night’s work with infinitely more 
hazard surrounding him. 

Covered with mud, wet to the skin, his hands tom 
and frozen — escaping detection by a hair’s breadth 
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every few paces— he at \^st reached' the beach abreast 
of the Recruit y and went up to his middle into the 
water to hail the boat. 

Bending until his mouth was on a level with the 
surface, that the sound might travel farther, he sent a 
stifled shout over the waves, and waited for the 
welcome sound of oars, but no sound came. 

Again and again he called, and th«re was no 
reply — the sailors waiting hour after hour believed 
that he was taken, and had pulled sorrowfully back to 
the ship with heavy hearts ! 

Wild with de<jpair. Day drew his revolver and 
fired, his heart sinking as he realised too late that it 
would bring the Russljins Mown* upon him ; and there 
still being no response from the sea, he tottered back 
to the beach again to meet his fate, and fell, half dead 
with fatiguf and cold, praying to the Almighty for 
daylight * 

Strange to say, the Cossacks did not come ; possibly 
they thought one of their own sentries had fired — 
•that being the impression on board the Recruit, 
where they saw the flash and heard the report 
distinctly. 

For an hour the brave sailor lay c.xhausted, 
expecting death with every puff of wind that whisked 
the sand along the shore, until Mr. Parker, rowing on 
a final, almost hopeless quest, just before the dawn 
broke, found him, where he had fallen, and carried 
him off in triumph to his ship. 

Captain Osborn visited him ne.xt day, and he 
soon recovered from the physical exposure that 
would hav^ killed a man of weaker constitution, to be 
thanked in a letter from the Admiralty, and ultimately 
receive the V.C. for his midnight bravery and pluck. 
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He was promoted Commander, November, 1855, 
Captain 1861, and died in 1877, the worthy possessor 
of a host of war medals and ‘orders, including among 
others the Bath, the Legion of Honour, and the 
Medjidic. 

The following exploit is well worthy to rank 
with the foregoing, and for fcaAess gallantry is hard 
to beat ^ 

Lieutenant Commerell, of the fVeser, had learned 
from some fishermen that large quantities of corn 
and forage were stored on the Crimean shore of the 
Putrid Sea, and he determined, if ^ssible, to effect 
their destruction. 

The Spit of Arabaf, mentioned more fully in the 
narrative of Lieutenant Day, lay bttween them and 
the inland waters; the Spit .still teemed with Ku.s- 
sians, and there was nothing for it but to make a 
night attempt. » 

Leaving his ve.'»scl in charge of the second 
master, he, Mr. Lillingstone the mate. Quartermaster 
Rickard, two seamen, and a party of bluejackets, 
hauled a small prize boat across the Spit, launched 
on the Putrid Sea, and the five adventurers after a 
stealthy pull grounded on the opposite shore at 
four a.m. 

It was the nth of October; a long tramp of two 
miles and a half lay between them and the stores 
they had come to destroy, and leaving Mr. Lilling- 
stone and a seaman in the boat, Commerell, Rickard, 
and George Milestone, A.B., started away into the 
enemy’s country on a desperate errand. 

The Kara-Su and Salghir rivers had td be forded ; 
the land lay silent and dark before them, while behind, 
over the water, stretched the Spit, with its Russian 
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guard-houses, whose garrisons wouH be on the alert 
for their return. 

The success of the expedition rested largely on 
its almost incredible impudence, and the certainty 
that such an attempt would never be expected ; with 
the first flame, howevei;, the Russians would muster, 
and one must ever feel the profoundest admiration 
for those British sailors who dared to attempt a 
seeming impossibility. 

They found the grain and forage stacked on the 
bank of the Salghir, near the towing-paths, evidently 
awaiting transmission by water, and in a very short 
time 400 tons were blazing merrily, as out came the 
guard, and down swooped &bout*thirty Cossacks from 
a neighbouring village. 

It has been in my experience to see the night 
sky of a foreign country suddenly grow crimson ; to 
hear the jangle of alarm bells in the church tower 
and the galloping of hoofs on the road ; to listen 
to the clamour and shouting of the peasantry, and 
eatch the glint of the fire on steel scabbards, while 
beyond the circle of light the wind came moaning 
from the sea, fanning the flames and adding to the 
weird romance of it all. 

Such a scene the three sailors left behind them 
as they made for the boat, and their chance of 
reaching it must have seemed small when those 
galloping hoofs meant pursuit by the wild horsemen 
of the Czar who spared no one. 

A most exciting chase ensued ; the rivers were 
scrambled through, and a considerable distance of the 
return was gpt over, when Milestone began to exhibit 
* signs of giving out. 

The last two hundred yards plunged them into 
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deep mud, and, difficult as }t was to pass, it saved 
them. 

The Cossacks slackened’ and opened fire, which 
was briskly replied to by Mr. Lillingstone and his 
companion from the boat ; ball after ball splashed 
about them, and with the enemy barely forty yard.s 
behind. Milestone sank utterl}' exhausted. 

Then lyavc Rickard stopped and went back to 
him ; worn out himself, he saw a messmate in mortal 
p>eril, and hauling him up out of the ooze, struggled 
with him in his arms to the water’s edge, where they 
were dragged in a helpless state on, board the boat. 

The danger was not over ; the Putrid Sea had to 
be crossed, and the Spit traversed ; but they accom- 
[)lished it in safety, and at eight a rn. stood once more 
on the deck of the IVrser 

Captain Commerell, aftertxards Admiral Sir John 
Edmund, G.C.H., and (jViaitcrniastcr William Rickard, 
both received the V’.C., and were both awarded the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour. 



CHAPTER VII. 


THK SILENT HEROE.S — THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 

Graham Ross, Lindrim, Perie. 

The unobtrusive devotion to duty and the business- 
like heroism of the Royal Engineers — or Sappers and 
Miners as they w^re called previous to 1856 — while 
winning unstinted praise from their comrades in 
every branch of the 5prvite, hawe kept them compara- 
tively obscure in the general records of campaigns. 

One reads that parallels arc made, gabions fixed, 
trenches, sjips, barbettes, bastions, and batteries con- 
structed, and a good deal of* technical jargon which 
serves to confuse and worry the average student of 
military affairs ; but there is little said about the 
• conditions under which these things arc accomplished 
— the cold, the discomfort, and the exposure ; the 
shell that e.xplodcs in the centre of a working party, 
strewing the trench with limb and life blood ; the 
betraying light-ball which drops near by and shows 
the foe where to direct the deadly musketry fire that 
bowls men over like rabbits, and topples many a 
stout fellow into the hole he has been digging, where 
the next shell buries him, perhaps, or where, at any 
rate, he may sometimes lie helpless until he is 
discovered, often dying before they do find him. 

The excitement of a hand-to-hand fight is sel- 
dom theirs ; the)- view the wild charge from a 
distance, after braving death and mutilation to bring 
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that chaise abouft ; and to J^sist irf repelling a sortie 
among the traverses is an event to be talked over for 
long enough by the “ MudlaVks,” as they are playfully 
nicknamed. 

Eight hundred and eighty-seven landed in the 
Crimea, and of these 152 died of cholera and other 
di-seases, 37 were killed in the 'trenches, 18 succumbed 
under thejr wounds, 6 were drowned, i was frozen 
to death, 4 died of frostbite, one poor fellow — 
McConnell by name — lost both his feet from the 
same cause, 2 were found dead, 3 were missing, 
and 103 others more or less severely wounded — a 
roll of mishaps which shows, if briefly, the nature of 
their calling and the rjsks they ran. 

Seven of their 22 Crosses were \Von in the Crimean 
War at the protracted siege of Sebastopol, where, in 
the 337 days and nights of t^lazing summer and cruel 
winter during which tlic siege lasted, they dug nearly 
9 miles c»f trenches, made 42 batteries, and used 
20,000 gabions, 4,000 fascines, 340,000 sand and 
7,413 bread bags. 

Lieutenant Graham, now the gallant and popular 
Sir Gerald, and Sapper Perie, since dead, arc the first 
of the brave band whose deeds we shall chronicle, and 
the incident in which they were jointly concerned 
took place on the disastrous 18th of June, when we 
tried to take the Redan and failed after terrible lo.«.ses. 

The Redan was a formidable Ru.ssian outwork, 
formed of earth with embrasures full of cannon, and 
separated from our advance-works by five hundred 
yards of hollow. 

Beyond lay the town of Sebastopol dnd the blue 
water, and to the right of the fort, as our fclfows looked 
at it, was the celebrated MalakoflT Hill, crowned by a 
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tower of yellow masonry in ruins; behind which lay 
the harbour, which it entirely commanded ; and these 
two fortifications were ordered to be stormed on the 
anniversary of that day when French and English had 
fought so hard at Waterloo. 

Green slopes and lines of clay-coloured earth 
formed the landscape, dimly seen in the grey light of 
the early morning, as at half-past three, 01; thereabouts, 
the right column cleared the quarries and advanced 
towards the Redan. 

The French had been hammer-and-tongs at the 
Malakoff for sony: time, and presuming they had met 
with success it was considered that our turn had come, 
but unhappily the English columns were hurled against 
the strong fort m driblet.s, with a result that might 
have been anticipated. 

The h^rcnch were repulsed and did not renew the 
attack, and while our right tolumn was marching to 
its doom, the left, with which we have particularly to 
<leal, moved out of the trenches and pushed along a 
cart track. Lieutenant Graham commanding the .sailors, 
who carried the bidders and'woolbags, with Sappers 
i’erie and Paul under him, the whole following behind 
the skirmishers. 

“ Which of the sappers knows the ground here ? ” 
called the Lieutenant. 

“ I do,” said Pcric eagerly, and he was ordered to 
lead them. 

When they got under fire the skirmishers faltered ; 
it was so hot that to face it was absolute madness, 
and there was a nasty pause as they waited for a lull. 

Theij officer, Murray, of the Engineers, fell with a 
shattered arm, and died before he got back to the 
trench, but Graham took his place. 
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He had previously sent Perie 'out to Murray 
with a message, and afterwards spoke of the fearless 
way in which the man ran into the thick of the fire 
and returned by a miracle. 

But while the skirmishers were lying down 
Lieutenant'Colonel 'I'ylden rushed to the front, and 
had just sanctioned a change in the direction of the 
attack, when a grape-shot passed through both his 
thighs, Grakam being first to pick him up. 

The colonel was carried under a ledge of rock and 
the advance continued, the lieutenant’s tall figure 
conspicuous at its head, but the skirmishers fell back 
and the ladder-party had to halt every few steps as 
man after man was shot down. 

When the ladders passed* to 'the front of the 
advanccti trench the skirmishers had got away to the 
left and the party wa.s very iT\uch exposed, but full of 
an eager desire to press forward ; the fire, however, 
continuing so severe that they uerc withdrawn after 
•Standing for ten minutes under a fearful cannonade. 

In vain Lieutenant Graham waved the .storming . 
party on ; in vain a detachment of the 57th came to 
the skirmishers’ assistance ; struggling bravely, the 
sailors, sappers, and troops made desperate attempts 
to cross the hollow, but all to no purpose ; the ground 
w'as red with dead and wounded — men were but men, 
and the storm of shot, grape and shell was irresistible ; 
a few reached the abattis, among them four or five 
sappers, but there was no use attempting what 
experience proved an impossibility ; and though such 
as gained the cover fired in reply, collecting the 
pouches of the dead when their own ammunition 
failed, a sergeant named Coppin was sent by Lieutenant 
Graham to tell them to retire. 
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It was over ; the attack had failed, and from no 
lack of bravery, but simply because an insane task 
had been set them, to which flesh and blood were not 
equal ; and, leaving a ghastly harvest of slaughter 
and pain on the grassy valley, the columns returned 
to shelter to bind their wounds and bemoan their 
diminished ranks. 

The lieutenant, by reason of his height, and the 
absolute fearlessness with which he exposed himself 
in his efforts to get the weak column to advance, was 
one of the most prominent figures in the smoke and 
scurry ; and always at hand to help him was Private 
Perie, rough and unlettered, but as plucky a fellow as 
any of whom we havy record.. 

Suddenly, wHen men peered cautiously over the 
parapet of the trench, pale and exhausted with fatigue 
and the hideousness of.it ail, a naval officer called for 
help to bring in a wounded* man lying under fire in 
their front. 

“ I’ll follow you, sir ! ” said Perie to his lieutenant, 
• ^ind the three jumped out and succeeded in their work 
of mercy ; after which, there being no other wounded 
in their immediate vicinity, they again hazarded their 
lives to secure some of the scaling-ladders left on the 
ground, Perie having before that been hit in the right 
side by a rifle ball. 

Lieutenant Graham was himself severely wounded 
later in the siege, and is credited with saving several 
lives under fire, and a gallant attempt to rescue 
men from a shaft at the docks of Sebastopol, where 
several were injured and one died from poisonous gas 
caused by'an explosion ; of his more recent exploits 
in the Soudan it is neither necessary nor is it our 
province here to speak. 
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A remarkably brave rrjan lance-corporal 

William T. Lendrim, or Lindrim (his name is spelt 
both ways), and his gallantry illustrates in a most 
dramatic manner another phase of the sapper’s 
perilous calling. 

His Cross has three dates, but his acts of valour 
were by no means limited to tfjose occasions only. 

On the,morning of the 14th of February, 1855, he 
was told off to a battery held by 1 50 French chassairs, 
and a tremendous fire soon began to knock over the 
gabions. 

Several men were wounded an^ two of the h'rench 
killed in the trench, and to renew the breaches was a 
most dangerous undertakirfg ; but Lendrim pluckily 
mounted to the ta.sk, and, in spite' of shot and shell, 
worked and shovelled, and dragged and dug, until the 
gaps were filled again, and the French officer reported 
him with admiration ‘“for his coolness and good 
example.” 

On the night of the following March (this date 
does not appear on the Cross) a .sortie had been made- 
by the enemy, and dfter it had been repulsed the 
corporal heard .someone groaning in agony thirty 
yards out in front. 

Clambering over the parapet, under a hot fire of 
musketry, he reached the wounded man, who proved 
to be a Russian, and, aided by two linesmen who had 
followed him, they carried him as far as the parapet, 
where, putting him down a moment to rest, he 
died, and they got back into the works, with a proud 
consciousness of having done a humane action, even 
though it had proved of no avail. 

On the I ith of April (so says the record, although 
the historian of the corps gives it as the I2th) a live 
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shell struck the* roof of the magazine in the Twenty- 
one Gun Battery, and ignited the sandbags. 

Captain Peel callcd*for some sailors to extinguish 
the flames, but the firing seems to have given them 
pause, whereupon he pointed out the danger to the 
sappers, two of whom. Corporals James Wright and 
our gallant Lendrim,* sprang on to the roof, although 
the shot was whizzing about them, ancj, tearing the 
bags away, piled fresh ones in their place. Captain 
Peel himself assisted, always to the front where risk 
was to be run, and the fire was stayed, the lives of 
every soul in the battery being saved. A moment 
afterwards a ball covered the sappers with earth as 
it rushed on its path of destruction, showing how 
completely they ’carried their lives in their hands. 

Later in the day as Lendrim was about to clamber 
into an embrasure to ^tinguish another burning bag, 
the petty officer in charge of the gun there asked him 
to wait until they had fired, and while he stood aside a 
young middy came up and asked him why he delayed, 
and in spite of his explanation sprang out himself. 

This nettled the corporal, ’who told him that “ he’d 
better finish the job as he’d done .so much ; ” but the 
middy, seeing he had hurt his feelings, drew back, and 
Lendrim continued the work, quenching the sandbag 
with water handed out to him by a private, and patch- 
ing up the breach as best he could. 

“ I wouldn’t have touched it had I known you were 
one of the ‘ Old ’ Sappers,” said the middy approv- 
ingly, and the corporal smiled as he went off to his 
duty elsewhere. 

“ Old tappers ” was a term of high commenda- 
tion in that war, and none deserved it better than 
Lendrim. 
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The last of his exploits wl^ich I shall narrate was 
the destruction of a screen erected by the Russians to 
conceal their rifle pits, which happened in the grey 
of the morning of the 2ist of April (the record 
says the 20 th). 

The evening before, he with three other sappers 
had crept into the trench to' reconnoitre, and lay 
watching tlje enemy strengfthening their defence for 
some minutes. 

An Irishman of the 88th was sentry there, and one 
of the sappers, named Harvey, wondered why on earth 
he did not pick off a particular Russian who was very 
conspicuous in his efforts, greatly to the Irishman’s 
disgust, as he was under orders not to fire. 

Hearing that the screen was to be attacked in 
the morning, however, he took a pot shot at the 
enemy, and they replied with ,.an energy that lost us 
many men, for our fell6ws, unable to restrain them- 
selves, seized the rifles of the wounded and a smart 
exchange of compliments ensued. 

Before dawn broke, however, a working party of • 
twelve men, including Lcndrim, sallied out against the 
screen, covered by lOO of the trench guard, and, with 
instructions to use the bayonet only, sped over the 
ground at the charge. 

Luckily the firing of a few hours previous had 
scared the Russians and the screen was deserted, our 
men quickly demolishing it and carrying back some 
of the old casks and sails as trophies to the trenches. 

Harvey won a medal for the exertions he showed, 
and the coolness of our corporal on that occasion 
caused it to be engraved on his Cross as ^ the third 
of the incidents for which it was granted to him. 

One little circumstance I am tempted to narrate 
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here, as showing* how slight a thing might upset all 
the calculations of an army in warfare. The incident 
happened to the Sappers and Miners who laid the 
telegraph down on the Kazatch line during the 
campaign. 

The current became interrupted, and for a long 
time the cause could not be discovered, until, after a 
provoking search, it was found that thf wire had 
passed through the nest of a tiny field-mouse, who, 
objecting to the disagreeable intruder, had actually 
bitten it completely through. 

Corporal John^ Ross merits a lengthy description 
of his valour, three separate and distinct acts of de- 
votion and heroism being recorded on his Victoria 
Cross. 

It was necessary to connect the fourth parallel 
with an old Russian ^ifle-pit, and after night had 
fallen on tfie 2ist of July, 1855, he was sent out with a 
working party of 200 men, each carrying an entrench- 
ing tool and a gabion, and a couple of privates to 
. assist him in tracing out the connection. 

The night was very dark, but the enemy were 
firing heavily the whole time, and halting his party in 
the parallel, he crept forward with his two sappers 
and traced the work they were to construct with pegs 
and cords, luckily returning unhurt. 

Leading them out in single file, the first man laid 
his gabion in position, where it was staked by one of 
the sappers, the next then depositing his burden, 
and so on until the huge baskets were placed in a row, 
the last touching the rifle-pit. 

The grbund was solid rock, but Corporal Ross 
was equ^ to the emergency, and sending back for 
baskets to the depot, earth w'as carried from a 
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distance of sixty or seventy yards, tlte gabions were 
filled, and a long line of perfect cover was formed 
before morning revealed to the enemy, only forty 
yards away, what the busy moles had been about 

Ross was mentioned in brigade orders, and General 
Simpson gave him two pounds, but hardly had a 
month elapsed before he was brought into notice for 
a still more hazardous undertaking. 

A new approach had been commenced towards 
the Redan by some sappers and a party of the ist 
Royals, and the next night, the 23rd of Augu.st, the 
corporal was again to the front with four sappers and 
a hundred men. 

Captain Wolseley, of the* 90th Perthshire Light 
Infantry', afterwards Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley, 
was in charge of the advance works, and telling Ro.ss to 
distribute his party to the best advantage, our corporal 
told off half the number to fill bags, which the other 
half were to carry forward as they might be wanted. 

Posting his covering-party without noise, and warn- 
ing them of the fireballs which every now and then 
came circling through the night, he went out cautiously 
with his sappers and began operations from the vent 
of the zigzag, the Malakoff and Redan .showering 
grape over the trenches, and Minie balls whistling 
dangerously close to their cars. 

There was something peculiarly exciting in that 
stealthy groping in the darkncs.s, and Captain Wolse- 
ley came again and again to encourage them, and 
each time the long dim line of gabions had extended 
farther and farther towards the Russian position, as 
Ross laid them in their places, and the sappers 
shovelled in earth and sand. 

Now and again there would be a crash, a gabion 
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would be hurled'* several yards away, and the earth 
showered round them. 'The party shrank breathless 
under cover, and they krfew a shot had been in their 
midst, but after a moment’s pause they were at it 
once more, a fresh gabion took the place of the 
other, and the work continued. 

Not unfrequently i. light-ball fell close at hand, 
the rugged sides of the sap were lit up, and rolling 
over into any corner they could find, the corporal and 
his men waited until the dangerous visitor had gone 
out, often enough extinguished by one of them, who 
braved the musketry for that purpose. 

With' interruptions such as these, and the possi- 
bility that at any time a suddet) sortie might be made 
on them, Ross laboured away through it all, steady, 
persevering, cool, and when the “ morning drum ” 
rolled from the infantry lines, and the shrill bugles 
awoke the 6esieging army to another day of expecta- 
tion and labour, twenty-five gabions had been fixed 
and filled, a trench opened behind them, and the 
.work of the previous night greatly strengthened and 
improved. 

It had not been accomplished without loss, for 
four men of the 77th were wounded in the zigzag, and 
there were two who never heard the drums at all. 

T wo of the sappers had also been hit, but the work 
was done, and our corporal again found himself richer 
this time by three sovereigns from General Simpson. 

His last exploit was of a very different nature, 
though like the others it was performed at night, that 
of the 8th of September following. 

The terrible final assault of the Redan and Mala- 
koff by thb allies had taken place, and silence fell 
over the gory ground. 
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The groaning wounded usurped the place of the 
guns that had crashed and thundered ; and though 
explosions occurred every ’now and then as the 
magazines and mines blew up in the Russian forts, 
there was an ominous quiet, and an absence of human 
sound in and about the Redan itself, which set Ross 
a-thinking as his party mended the embrasures of the 
quarry-battery. 

Two sappers were missing, left behind when we 
fell back, and under pretence of searching for them 
the corporal set out alone for the great fortress, 
which had cost us so many lives. 

The night was mild and starlight ; the sappers 
were seldom interfered with by outposts and sentries, 
and Ross soon left the fifth parallel, and picked his 
way through the wounded who had crawled back into 
the trench. 

“ Have you seen any wounded sapper lying out- 
side ? ” he asked ; and the reply came, “ One straight 
to the front under the abattis." 

It was about a quarter past twelve when he left 
the sap and took his -way across the open, and on 
nearing the abattis he paused as another explosion 
boomed loudly in the fort. 

Creeping on again after a time, among every 
species of horror that an assault leaves in its wake, he 
eventually came across a comrade. Private Carswell, 
and a sergeant of the Rifles, both badly wounded. 

They told him, what he had already surmised, 
that the enemy’s outposts had been withdrawn, and 
leaving them his flask of rum-and-water, he said, “ I’m 
going into the Redan, and if all goes right I shall be 
back directly, and have you taken into camp." 

“ God speed you I ” they replied, and soon he 
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was crouching on* the edp^e of the ditch, listening with 
all his ears. 

Groans, the cracklingf of buildings burning in the 
distance, sudden explosions, to which the brave fellow 
was well accustomed ; these and a number of similar 
sounds he heard, but nothing more, and he crawled 
to an embrasure and Idoked in. 

There was the smell of charring timber, and the 
crash of falling beams, but the gun stood empty — the 
place had been deserted 

Back ran the corporal — no easy task over ground 
tom and furrowed by months of cannonading, and 
littered with ghastly heaps of mangled red-coats — 
but an hour after he started h^ was telling his tale to 
Captain De Moleyns,* of his own corps, who would not 
credit it. 

With Lieutenant Dumaresq, Sergeant Landrey, 
and some ^sappers and linesmen, they returned to 
verify the startling story, stopping to cover Carswell 
with Ross’s coat, and the Rifle sergeant with Mr. 

, Dumaresq’s pea jacket ; Ross and a Line sergeant 
going first and jumping through an embrasure, where 
the sergeant captured a solitary Russian. 

The little party remained in their strange situation 
about ten minutes, and finding Ross’s report correct 
and the place evacuated, went back, as the explosions 
were very frequent. 

Picking up Carswell, Ross carried him in, Landrey 
doing the same by the other wounded man, and at 
dawn the terrible Redan was occupied quietly by our 
troops instead of the assault being renewed as had 
been intendfed. 

As art additional honour Corporal Ross was 
awarded the French War Medal. 


a 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE GALLANT GUNNERS IN THE CRIMEA. 

Henry, Dixon, Arthlr, Dickson, Di.vis, Cambkiuge, Tkcsuai.e, 

MlLl.kR. 

Our Artilllcry had a terrible rdle to perform during 
the war, and performed it then, as ever, very gallantly. 

The dashing horse brigades had perhaps less 
opportunity, from the nature of the campaign, than 
their heavier comrades of the field batteries, and the 
latter won all the Crosses that were gained there by 
their arm of the service. 

They suffered like the rest of the army from mis- 
management and want of maUricl, but they made up 
for it by their perseverance and the Energy they 
displayed. 

At Inkerman the Russians reached our guns^ and 
a tremendous defence was made by the Artillery. 

“ Draw swords, and charge ! " shouted Lieutenant 
Miller, as the grey-coated horde came on, dashing 
spurs into his horse and darting out to meet them ; 
and his example was followed at C Battery, 2nd 
Division, by Sergeant-Major Andrew Henry and 
Gunner James Taylor. 

Drawing their weapons they sprang forward, and 
the enemy found they had a hard nut to crack, for 
our men used anything they could lay their hands on, 
rammers, swords, and even fists— one noted pugilist 
being seen hitting hard in the m/AV. 

Taylor fell, stabbed to death, but Henry was more 
fortunate, although his wounds are fearful to read of. 
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Tearing a ba^^’cnet away with his left hand he 
attacked several Russians with the sword in his right, 
until another pierced hihi in the chest, and almost 
lifted him off the ground on the weapon — others 
stabbing him in the back and arms at the same 
moment. 

It was not until fie lay prostrate, with twelve 
ghastly holes in him, that the sergeant-major gave up ; 
bq^ wonderful to relate, he subsequently recovered, 
was given the V.C. and a commission in the Land 
Transport Corps, and died years afterwards, a captain. 

Henry was spared the anguish of seeing the 
capture of the guns, as he was unconscious at the 
moment from loss of blood, bqt they did not remain 
long in Russian hands. 

An equally gallant instance of British pluck was 
that of Captain Dixoq, R.A., whose battery was 
blown up by a shell, which burst in the magazine, 
and did tremendous damage, about two p.m. on the 
17th of April, 1855, before Sebastopol. 

. The parapet which protected the men was blown 
away, ten of the gunners were killed or wounded, five 
guns were completely disabled, and a sixth was buried 
under a mound of earth. 

The wreck was perfect. Most men would have 
retired and been justified ; but Captain Dixon had 
other ideas on the subject, and before the Russians, 
who had jumped on to their parapets, had finished 
cheering their lucky shot, he had disengaged the 
remaining gun, and reopened on them. 

In that dismantled condition, the blood and brains 
of his little ‘party sprinkled over the ruins, he fought 
the piece until sunset, to the admiration of his neigh- 
bours in the other batteries, sending round-shot after 
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round-shot to teach the enemy a lesson they learned 
very thoroughly in the Crimea, that the “island 
curs,” as they called us, “ ntever knew when they were 
beaten ! ” 

Gunner and Driver Thomas Arthur has two acts 
of valour recorded of him, 7th and i8th of June, 1855. 

On the first of those dates he was officially re- 
ported to have been in charge of the magazine of the 
left advance batteries of the right attack, and when 
the quarries were taken, to have carried infantry 
ammunition to the 7th Fusiliers several times during 
the evening under fire. On the second occasion, he 
volunteered for a spiking-party ‘at the Redan, and 
behaved with equal gallantry. 

Now, with respect to the first incident, there is 
another story told, which 1 had from a comrade of 
Arthur’s who served in the same battery with him in 
after years, and who himself went throu’gh the Zulu 
War, which stor>' I give without comment 

It seemed that Arthur was suddenly taken unwell 
while his battery was in action, and he left it without 
leave, returning to find, to his horror, that the guns 
were gone. 

He was in a very .serious predicament, and at his 
wits' end what to do; but luckily for him, he saw 
that an infantry regiment in front had run short of 
cartridges, and knowing where to find some, he ran 
to a magazine, shouldered as many as he could carry, 
and staggered off to the front with them, a ball every 
now and then tearing up the grass close to him. 

Arrived at his destination, the welcome supply 
was received and distributed among the ’men, and the 
gallant gunner was promptly marched away in custody 
by the picket for being where he had no right to be. 
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Fortunately, tlie coloijel of the infantry had* been 
watching him through his glasses ; and when it was a 
case of court-martial for’ absence from his gun, up 
came that officer in the nick of time, and the dere- 
liction became an act of noble heroism, which it 
actually was, and won, together with his subsequent 
behaviour at the assault, the V.C. for our gunner. 

Another brave fellow was Sergeant Qambridge, 
whp volunteered for a spiking-party on the 8th of 
September, 1855, and persisted in remaining with it, 
although badly wounded. 

Later in the d^, his wounds roughly bandaged, 
he sallied out of the advanced trench and brought in 
several poor wretches who'wera lying helpless under 
the fire of the enemy ; and again the plucky sergeant 
got badly hit, but lived to wear his Cross in the 
veteran ranks of the Yqpmen of the Guard. These 
arc the type of men that make our army, although 
so small in numbers, so glorious in the field. 

On the same day. Captain Davis, R.A., who led 
the party, risked his life in the most gallant manner 
to help a wounded officer of th'e 30th, whose leg was 
broken, and several other men ; traversing ground rent 
with shot, under a fire which the official record de- 
scribes as “ murderous,” for which he, too, received 
the Cross of Valour. 

Lieutenant Collingwood Dickson also displayed 
tremendous heroism in helping to carry ammunition 
from the field-waggons under fire, in the October of 
the previous year, to a battery of the right attack, 
winning the V,C. for his pains; a risk which can 
be better estimated when it is remembered that a 
' sapper standing near a store on one occasion when 
a chance shell fell among the powder, vanished for 
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ever fi«otn mortal ken, nothing but bne of his hands 
being found to show that he had ever existed ! 

Of Lieutenant Christopher Teesdale pages might 
be written. His sphere of action was the defence of 
Kars in Asia Minor, under the celebrated Fenwick 
Williams — a defence which will live as long as history 
has existence. * 

A handful of Turkish troops, led by Fenwick 
Williams, who had a few British officers to help him,^of 
whom Teesdale was one, held out for months against 
a Russian army, and only gave in when starvation 
stared them in the face. 

On the 29th of September, i§55, Aide-de-camp 
Teesdale volunteered to take command at the most 
advanced works, where the Russians attacked in 
force ; sprang boldly into the middle of them, and by 
his fearless example gave tjie Turks heart, and so 
cleared the redoubt of the enemy. 

With ail the spirit of a British artilleryman, he 
rallied the Turkish gunners at their cannon, and after 
leading a brilliant charge, which won the day, he . 
.saved many of the Russian wounded from the bar- 
barous infidels who were slaughtering them, at the 
great risk of his own life — the Russian general, 
MouraviefT, witnessing his valour and |x>inting it out 
to his staff. 

He died on the ist of November, 1893, sadly 
missed by a host of friends, his gallantry being 
equalled by the charm of his personality. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE TALE OF THE TRENCHES. 

Rkosskr, Norman, Elton, Wright, Cuninghame, Bourchier, 
Wheatley, McGregor, Humpston, Bradshaw, 
Gardiner. 

The talc of the trenches is sad and thrilling. It is 
a story of watching and waiting in the snow and the 
mud ; of dark hours pf stntrj^-go when the lives of 
the many depended on the eyes and ears of the few ; 
when, too often sick, the private took his musket 
and paced backwards and forward-s, far from the hum 
of the camp, a mere handful of comrades cowering 
behind a wall of earth, the only ones to aid him if 
the foe crept up ; nothing to relieve the monotony 
•of the darkness but the red flagstaff lamp at Lord 
Raglan’s headquarters, or the green one of the 
general hospital away behind the third and fourth 
divisions. Often enough from his position he could 
see neither ; and for company, there was perhaps the 
low grating of the sappers’ spades in a traverse 
somewhere invisible, or far off within the walls of 
Sebastopol, the sound of the Russian bands playing 
“ God Save the Queen,” as they did at times. 

Their church bells jangled now and again, and 
if there was much ringing, and band-playing, and 
distant shqpting, the trench guards kept wide awake, 
as such discord generally prefaced a sortie. 

There was another side to the stoiy, with less of 
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loneliness but more of de^th in* it — the sudden 
surprises, the sallies among the enemy’s rifle pits, 
the reconnoitrings, and such like ; or those terrible 
attempts on the Redan which left the wounded 
out in the open, near enough for their piteous cries 
to reach the watchers, and far enough to win many 
a Cross for the gallant fellow who could stand it 
no longer, ^and rushed through the fire to stagger 
back with his bleeding burden. , 

Sometimes he did not get back at all, but added 
one more heap to the others that represented so much 
that was true and precious of Britain’s manhood, out 
among the spent shot, and the live gra]>e, on the 
ghastly Crimean hillsid^e. > 

I cannot pretend to narrate more than a few 
examples of the heroism which duty in the trenches 
gave rise to, but the incident^ are varied, and speak 
eloquently for themselves. 

The first man I shall mention was Private h'rancis 
Wheatley, Rifle Brigade, 1st battalion, who, when in 
the trenches, loth of November, 1854, tackled a live . 
shell that fell in the midst of the party, and after 
vainly endeavouring to knock out the burning fuse 
with the butt of his rifle, picked it up and flung it 
over the parapet, where it immediately exploded. 
He became lodge-keeper at Bramshill Park, the 
residence of a former officer of the Rifles, Sir William 
Cope, and died there on the 21st of May, 1865. 

The next incident illustrates a diflerent phase 
of trench life, and we must picture a little band of 
2 CX> riflemen, with three officers, Lieutenants Tryon, 
Bourchicr, and Cuninghame, and four sergeants, wait- 
ing for the dark on the 20th of November, 1854. 

Up on the hill not far away were the enemy’s 
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rifle pits, and *rryon , had told his men that he 
“ intended to drive the Russians out, and that he 
was sure they could do it.” 

Quickly the wintry dusk descended, veiling the 
sombre uniforms of the party, and blending trench 
and ground and all in ^mystery. 

Then they moved out and went down a slight 
incline, afterwards creeping stealthily ijp the hill, 
wihere the foe imagined themselves secure, and 
breaking irresistibly among them, bayoneted the 
grey Russians out of their holes. 

Lieutenant Tryon fell dead, but Bourchier and 
his brother officer were not to be gainsayed, although 
the enemy’s guns poured gnape on to them, after 
a heavy column had tried to dislodge them and 
failed. 

All nig|it they held their post, continually attacked, 
sometimes in force, at others by sudden surprises ; 
but Bourchier and Cuninghame, like Chard and 
Bromhead in after years, were equal to the occasion, 
• and next day they were relieved by a fresh de- 
tachment of their regiment, and the dangerous pits 
were ours. 

Canrobert issued a special order to the French 
army, so struck was he with the gallantry of the 
affair, and both surviving officers were awarded the 
V.C. for their distinguished part in it. 

The following December, a brave private of the 
7th Fusiliers, named William Norman, was posted 
in front of the advance sentries of an outlying picket 
in the White Horse Ravine, with the Russian picket 
300 yards ^away. 

Three of the enemy, in those grey overcoats which 
made it difflcult to distinguish them until they were 
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close at* hand, came creeping .forward to reconnoitre 
through some brushwood, b,ut Norman saw them, 
and bred his rifle to alarm the post 

“ Stand to your arms ! ” was the cry ; but without 
waiting for his comrades to come up, the fusilier 
jumped almost on to the top qf the three Russians, 
one of whom bolted off to his own lines. 

Not so the other two, for Norman seized them, 
and alone in the slush of the trench he collared both 
after a struggle, and brought them in, prisoners. 

It is probable that an attack would have been 
made on the position there but for «his vigilance, and 
his prompt action saved the picket, and won him 
the V.C. ' * . 

This time it is a daylight assault we have to 
notice, when the pitiful driblets marched put of the 
trenches on to the Redan on the i8th of June, 1855, 
and were mowed down by hundreds. 

Colour-Sergeant Geoi^e Gardiner, of the 57th 
raiment, had previously distinguished himself during * 
a night sortie in the previous March, when, orderly- 
sergeant to the field officers of the trenches, he 
gallantly rallied the covering parties and drove the 
Russians out again ; but his .second exploit was a 
much more perilous affair. 

When, on the 1 8th, the attack was staggering under 
the hurricane of iron and lead, and the grassy hollow 
was scooped into holes right and left by the bursting 
shells, the sergeant took his rifle, and jumping into 
one of them, opened fire on the parapet of the great 
earthwork, shouting to others to do the samq. 

Never was it more gloriously exemplified that 
Practice is better than precept" The brave 
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fellow’s example was fpllowed by a number *of men 
at a time when nearly ^half the officers and a third 
of the rank and file of the raiment were being shot 
down, and dragging the corpses of their comrades to 
form cover, they thinned the Russians on the parapet 
until their ammunitiot} was exhausted. 

These two acts of heroism were worthily rewarded 
by the Cross. , 

• On the night of the 22nd of March, 1855, three 
columns of the enemy came suddenly on our men 
in the advanced trenches between eleven o’clock 
and midnight. , 

The whole of the Russian front was lit up at 
intervals by flame. .Hissing -shells curved through 
the sky above, and the noise was tremendous. 

It was the night Hedley Vicars, and many a good 
man and .true, was killed, and Private Alexander 
Wright, 77th Regiment, was noticed, even in the 
darkness and confusion, bayoneting, butt-ending, 
loading and firing in a most vigorous way. 

With cross-belts over his great-coat, and the 
ugly forage cap of that period jammed down tight 
on his head, Wright was in the thick of it, and his 
name was remembered particularly in a corps which 
was reported for its especial gallantry that night. 

In the attack on Egerton’s Pits (19th of April) he 
was again distinguished and wounded, and also when 
the Russians attacked the sap on the night attack on 
the 30th of August — small wonder that his name is 
engraved in the annals of our glory ! 

On the 22nd of April a curious incident occurred, 
which was. the ultimate means of three men winning 
the Cross. 

A bandsman of the Rifle Brigade, who was a 
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universa! favourite, went out tq a weft in front of the 
advanced trench near the quarries, and was killed by 
a ball from a rifle-pit near. 

This so enraged the men that, without orders, and 
practically acting in defiance of all authority, a 
party of them rushed for the pits, which Bradshaw, 
Humpston, and McGregor were the first to reach, 
and, after a .sharp tussle, they killed the bulk of the 
enemy concealed there, only a few escaping. , 

Only the other day I saw Bradshaw’s Cross and 
medals — a goodly row, too — exposed for sale at 
Messrs. Spinks’s, of Piccadilly ! , 

That same month the Rifles received new clothes 
— partly coatees, partly* tunics — pnd not before they 
were needed, for their record tells us that they were 
in sad case ; great-coats were always worn during the 
winter months ; they ate — when there was^ anything 
to eat — lived, marched, slept, fought, and too often 
died in them — patched, frayed, and filthy. 

In summer life had not been so intolerable to the 
trench parties, although the heat was intense ; the 
infantry could doze, with backs to the parapet, in 
red coats, forage caps, and white belts ; but in winter 
things were otherwise ; if one sat down then the result 
was a thorough soaking in the deep mud ; if one 
walked about to keep warm there were bullets to risk ; 
in fact, there was no escape from the misery of that 
duty either for officer or man, and the shout of 
'‘Shell, and count four more!” was continuous. 

Another variety of incident that fell within their 
experitmee was that of deserters going over to the 
Russian camp, a thing that was more comgton than 
is generally believed. 

Private Prosser, of the 1st Royals, on the 
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1 6th of June, 1*855, sa,w one of the rascals mTakxng off 
and gave chase ; every yard bringing them nearer 
to the enemy, with a cross-fire from two points raking 
the ground all the while. 

He got him, though, and brought him back to 
the trench. 

Sometimes our sentries shot the sneaking scoun- 
drels as they went stealing away ; but .Prosser pre- 
ijsrred trusting to his legs, which also served him in 
good stead on the nth of August, 1855, when he left 
the most advanced trench to help a poor wretch of 
the 9th Foot wjio was unable to move, and, with 
assistance, got him in, also under a very heavy fire ; 
the two actions winging^ Cross for that corps, who-se 
antiquity caused it to be known in a former century 
as " Pontius Pilate’s Body Guard.” 

The trench parties suffered greatly from thirst, 
and what little water there was to be had was very 
indifferent. 

Men got used to the perilous situation after a 
time, and often when a shell dropped among them 
the sergeant had to rouse ’ the dozing guard and 
tumble them into the traverse before it burst. 

The officer, picking his way among their legs as 
they tried to snatch a little sleep, would sometimes, 
nay, very often, meet a party carrying something on a 
stretcher. 

“Who has been struck?” he would inquire; and 
the answer in a low tone would be : “ Corporal So- 
and-so, sir, blown to pieces. We’re going to bury 

him ; ” or, “ Lieutenant , both legs gone, sir. 

We’re taking him up to the hospital.” 

One . night, it is reported by an officer of the 
14th Regiment, three privates climbed over the 
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parapet* to sleep outside where the |^*ound was drier, 
and not one of them awoke again in this world. 

Towards the end of the' siege the casualties in 
the trenches increased, and averaged from six to 
fifteen killed or wounded in a night, while the French, 
who had more men in their works, would sometimes 
lose a hundred in the twenty-foVir hours. 

Worthily’ won were those Crosses gained on that 
duty, and sad has been the fate of many a brave 
fellow whose deeds were well remembered at the 
time, but who was not fortunate enough to get the 
distinction. 

1 know of such a one who may be seen any day, 
with the medal ribbons on Jlhe breast of his shabby 
overcoat, holding horses not a* stone’s throw from 
the British Museum, who was wounded in the trenches 
before Sebastopol, and is now thankful for any odd 
job that will help to keep body and sodl together, 
a task which every winter renders more difficult 

Captain Frederick Cockayne Elton, of the 55th 
Westmoreland, stands out head and shoulders above , 
the majority of his comrades for gallantry in the 
trenches. 

It was said of him on one occasion that “ not 
another officer in the British army would have done 
what he did that night” — the night of the 4th of 
August, 1855, when he commanded a working party 
in the advanced works in front of the quarries, the 
fire from the Russians being simply appalling. 

In spite of it, however, to encourage his men, he 
went into the open, where the risk was greatest, and, 
with his own hands, plied pick and shcfvel, the air 
alive with shells and shot * 

Another time he volunteered for one of those 
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forgotten scrimmages with a small party, when the 
Russians were demolishing some detached works — 
one of those hand-to-hand affairs with the bayonet in 
which our men distinguished themselves so often, but 
whose memory is only preserved in regimental annals. 

As was generally the case when they got at them, 
our fellows sent the Russians packing, and Captain 
Elton took one of them prisoner himself ; and again, 
during the night of the 7th of June, 1855, he had been 
the first to leave the trenches at the head of his men, 
rallying them several times within the quarries. 

It is a brave record — a V.C. record — but death 
has since rcmovcti him from among us, and the 
voice which rang above Jhe firing, and could have 
told us such a talc of heroism, is hushed for ever. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE FIRST PRESENTATION OF THE CROSS TO THE 
CRIMEAN HEROES, BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

* FRIDAY, JUNE 26th, 1857. 

< 

At seven o’clock on a lovely summer’s morning, a 
light breeze stirred the leaves and rippled the surface 
of the Serpentine, as thousands of, spectators wended 
their way to Hyde Park, in London, to witness a 
very historic ceremony. • 

It was “Queen’s weather,’’ and as the day ad- 
vanced it became hotter than had been known for 
many previous years ; but all the world turned out — 
a world in huge crinolines and tali hats, that we 
should laugh at now, j'ust as half a century hence 
they will laugh at our stupid costume, and be quite 
right too. 

Under the command of that .splendid old Scottish 
soldier. Sir Colin Campbell, G.C.B., a brilliant body 
of troops had been drawn up — the Life Guards, gay 
with whisking plumes and steel cuirasses ; the 6th 
Inniskiiling Dragoons, fresh from the Crimea, with 
bright brass helmets and yellow facings ; the 1 ith 
Hus.sars, proud of their immortal deeds at Balaclava, 
Lord Cardigan at their head, in full uniform, on the 
charger that bore him through the Death Ride ; a 
troop of gaily-laced Horse Artillery, two field bat- 
teries, a company of Royal Engineers?, and a detach- 
ment of Bluejacket.s. 

A line of scarlet, topped with black bearskins. 
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showed where the Foot Guards stood at ease : ist 
Battalion Grenadiers, 2nd Battalion Coldstreams, ist 
Battalion Scots Fusilier'Guards — now Scots Guards, 
— the soul-stirring names of Alma, Inkerman, and 
Sebastopol freshly embroidered on their silk colours. 

The Royal Marines, the 79th Cameron High- 
landers, — unique in our army as the only corps with 
one battalion, the 2nd Battalion of the sombre Rifle 
Br^igade, and a detachment of the Military Train 
closed the list, to which many people felt that other 
Crimean regiments then at Aldershot might, and 
should, have been added. 

In the old Portman Barracks, now done away 
with, but where PlatofFs 'terrible Cossacks had been 
quartered in 1814 to the astonishment of the Lon- 
doners, the sixty-two brave fellows about to be 
decorated had mustered, early — men of all ranks and 
arms, each with a loop of cord attached to the left 
breast, red or blue, according to the colour of the 
uniform he wore. 

, Under the command of Lieutenant John Knox, of 
the Rifle Brigade, formerly sergeant, Scots Fusilier 
Guards, the little compaptie d'Hite marched down to 
the Park, and drew up opposite Grosvenor Gate, amid 
a storm of cheering, to be regarded with a critical eye 
by the Chelsea pensioners, many of them veterans of 
Waterloo and the Peninsula, and the boys from 
the Duke of York’s School, all soldiers’ sons, who 
feasted their eyes on the pageant before them, and 
perhaps made bold resolves for the future — who 
knows ? 

In and about the uncomfortable galleries erected 
for their reception were all the grand folk of Court 
jind Society ; the Lords lieutenant of counties, in 
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uniforpi ; the foreign attachds slid a number of 
Continental generals, turning their glasses on to the 
throng in the fierce sunshhie, to pick out Fenwick 
Williams, of Kars,' in his artillery dress, and other 
notable men of the late war. 

At ten minutes to ten, as the twenty-first gun of 
the Royal Salute boomed 6ver the Park, to the 
intense disgust of the water-fowl. Captain Saycr and 
a detachment of the Blues arrived at Hyde Park 
Corner, behind them riding her Majesty the Queen 
on a favourite roan horse, between Prince Albert on 
a magnificent bay, and P'reclerick William of Prussia 
in full cuirassier uniform, not long afterwards to marr>' 
our Princess Royal, and become in later years the 
“Unser F'ritz” of the German people. 

Her Majesty had donned a species of military 
garb in honour of the occasion : a round hat, with a 
gold band, and a red and white feather *on the right 
side ; a .scarlet bodice, open at the throat, crossed 
by a gold-embroidered scarf, worn officer-fashion 
over the left shoulder, and a dark-blue skirt — alj 
the Royal family and -the .staff having crape on the 
left arm. 

In Scottish caps and tartan trews, the Prince of 
Wales and Prince Alfred rode on ponies, and the 
royal party reached their station, loudly cheered, the 
troops saluting amid a burst of martial melody. 

Although a dais had been prepared for the Queen, 
she remained on horseback, by a little table covered 
with a scarlet cloth, on which lay the Crosses, de- 
signed and executed by Me.ssrs. Hancock, of Bruton 
Street, who had been .supplied for the pbrpose with a 
captured cannon from the Arsenal at Wodlwich, 

The line of heroes approached, one by one, as 
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Lord Panmure, ^cretatjr of State for War, re^d out 
the names. 

Most were in unifortn, but five or six officers 
wore mufti ; Lieutenant Dunn, notwithstanding that 
he had left the service, appearing in his brilliant nth 
Hussar dress, with the pelisse dangling from the left 
shoulder, and the critnson trousers distinguishing 
him from the rest ; of the men, one wore the three- 
cornered hat and old-fashioned garb of an enrolled 
pensioner ; another — Shields, late 23rd, remarkable 
for his flowing Crimean beard — a park-keeper’s green 
livery ; and Walters, formerly sergeant in the 49th, 
marched up in th& tall hat and blue uniform of a 
police constable, 444, R division ; the sailors being in 
blue guernseys and white trousers. 

As each name was called, the recipient stepped 
forward saluting, the sailors taking off their hats ; 
her Majesty received a Cross from Lord Panmure, 
and bending from the saddle, pinned it to the loop of 
cord with her own hand ; Prince Albert, on that day 
^known for the first time as Prince Consort, saluted, 
and the happy man retired amid tremendous cheer- 
ing, while another took his place. 

The actual ceremony of presentation lasted ten 
minutes. Lieutenant Lucas, the senior winner, coming 
fourth on the list ; it being remarked that the 
Queen noticed young Ilcwett most particularly ; the 
popular hero of the day being, however, John Knox, 
with his empty sleeve. 

When the last Cross had been pinned, the 
decorated were drawn up about fifty yards from the 
Royal Vartf, and a review took place, the troops 
marching ill slow time between the heroes and their 
Sovereign to the admiration of all beholders, the 
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Guards’ band playing, "See the ^Conquering Hero 
Comes,” the Highlanders " Auld Lang Syne,” the 
Rifles their celebrated march, and the Marines “ Rule 
Britannia." 

The cavalry and guns then went by at the trot, 
and afterwards at the gallpp — the iith Hussars 
recalling vividly the “ charge of the Six Hundred,” as 
they tore past with Cardigan at their head, and many 
a Balaclava man still among them. « 

After that the whole force was drawn up in line ; 
the infantry presented their arms, the Life Guards, 
Hussars, and Dragoons their flashing sabres ; three 
hearty cheers were given for “ Queen Victoria,” and 
the Royal cortege left the ground. 

Then came a rush to shake hands with the 
heroes. It was impossible that every one of the 
hundred thousand spectators said to be present could 
do so, but such a surging crowd surrounded the 
gallant “ Sixty-two,” that they were fain to cry in 
desperation, “ Preserve us from our friends.” 

The troops returned to barracks ; the bands 
died away in the distance, the dust settled down once 
more, and all was ov’er. 

More than forty of that first brave batch have 
since joined the great majority, but their names are 
enshrined in their country’s roll of honour, and will 
be found below in the order in which they received 
their Crosses, with their ranks at that date, the 
asterisk denoting those who are still alive. 

•Raby, U. J. . Comroandet . . Royal Navy. 

*Bythetea, J. . . „ . . „ n 

Burgoyne, A. T „ . . „ „ 

*Lucas, C. D . . Lieulenani . .> .1 ’ 

Hewetl, W. N. W. . „ • • , „ 

Robam, J. . • Cunner . • .i 
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Kellaway, J. 

% 

Boatswain . 

Royal Navy. • 

Cooper, H. 


tf 

•Trewavas, J. 

Seaman • . ’ . 

9t 9f 

Reeves, 

n 

9f ft 

♦Curtis, H. . 

Boatswain’s Mate . 

99 99 

♦Ingouvillc, G. 

Captain of Mast 

ft 9 9 

♦Dowell, G. D. . 

Lieutenant . 

Royal Marine Artillery. 

Wilkinson, T. . 

Bomb^A’dier . 

9 9 99 99 

Grieve, J. . 

Sergeant-Major 

2 nd Dragoons (Scots 
Greys). • 

Papkes, S. 

Private . 

4 th Light Dragoons 
(Queen’s Own). 

Dunn, A. R. . 

Lieutenant (late) 

I ith Hussars (Prince 
Albert’s Own). 

♦Berryman, J. 

T^roop Sergeant 
Major 

17 th Lancers. 

♦Dickson, C. 

Colonel 

Royal Artillery. 

Henry, A. . 

(late) Quartermaster „ „ (then Captain 

Land Transport Corps). 

Davis, G« . 

Captain 

Royal Artillery. 

Cambridge, D. . 

Sergeant 

9 9 )> 

♦Arthur, T. •. 

Gunner ahd Driver 

99 )> 

Graham, G. 

Lieutenant . 

Royal Engineers. 

Ross, J. . 

Corporal 

99 99 

Lindnm, W. 

j» • • 

99 »» 

Pene, J. . 

Sapper . 

99 ft 

'Percy, lion, 11. H. M. 

Colonel 

Grenadier Guards. 

Russell, Sir C , Bart. . 

Brevet-Major 

99 99 

♦Ablelt, A. 

Seigeant 

9 9 99 

Palmer, A, 

Private . 

99 99 

♦Goodlake, G. L. 

Brevet- Major 

Coldstream Guards. 

Conolly, J. A 

»» »» • • 

„ „ (late 49 th). 

Strong, G. 

Private 

» >> 

♦Lindsay, R. J. 

Brevet- Major 

Scots Fusilier Guards. 

McKechnie, J 

Sergeant 

f > 99 99 

Reynolds, W. 

Private . 

it 99 99 

Grady, T, . 

IVivate . 

4 th (King’s Own) Foot. 

Hope, W. . 

Lieutenant . 

7 th Royal Fusiliers. 

•Hale, T* E. . 

Assistant Surgeon, 

• 

M.D. . 

•I >* 99 

Hughes, M« ♦ . 

Private • 

99 99 >* 

♦Norman, W, 

„ • • 

99 9$ 99 

Moynihan, A. . 

Ensign (late 90 th) 8 th (The King’s) Foot. 
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♦Evans, S. . 

Private . . * 

- 19th (First Yorkshire 

Lyons J* • 

»» 

North Riding). 

>» M 

♦O’Connor, L. 

Lieutenant 

23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers 

Shields R. 

Corporal 

»» »» »> »» 

Coffey, \V 

Pri\*atc 

34lh (Cumlicrland) Foot 

Sims, J. J 

♦ » r 

»» »» 

McWheency, W 

Sergeant 

44th (East Essex) Foot 

Walters, G 

»♦ 

49th (Herts Princess 

♦Owens, J 

Corporal 

Charlotte of Wales) 

Lumlcy, C H. 

Brevet-Major 

97th (The Earl of Ulster’s) 

Coleman, J. 

Sergeant 

Foot 

Clifford, Hon. H II 

Bre\et- Major 

Kiflc Brigade 

Wheatley, F. . 

I'rivate 


Cuninghame, W. J. 

Captain * 

*» »• 

•Knox, John 

Lieutenant 

(late Sergeant 

McGregor, Roderick 

Private 

Scots iHLsiIicr (iuards) 
Kirtc Brigade 

Humpston, R. . 

»> • 

. M 1 «' 

Rradshaw, J. 

t* 


liourchier, (1 T 

Bre\et- Major 

• f * 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ON TO THE 15AYONETS ! — OUR LITTLE PERSIAN WAR. 

Wood, Moork, Malcolmson. 

• 

As a .^pccics of connecting link between the great 
' Crimean struggle and the terrible Mutiny, there took 
place a fiery littVe campaign in Persia during the 
latter part of 1856 and the beginning of 1857. 

As far back as 18 28* the 'army of the Shah had 
been disciplined and organised on English lines by 
some British officers who went to Persia for that 
purpose ; ihc result being that we found a well- 
etiuippcd force to oppo.se us, brave to a fault, armed 
with Hint-locks manufactured for the most part in 
England, and lacking only in generalship. 

* English weights and measures were used by their 
artillery ; and their infantry, of which they had eighty- 
two regular regiments, had each a grenadier and 
light company, and eight battalion companies, 
numbering 1,190. 

Their artillery wore dark blue; some of their 
cavalry light blue ; and the infantry, which were 
called “ serbaz,” were dressed in loose linen breeches, 
jackets of brown or blue, with collars and shoulder- 
straps of various colours, and cross-belts precisely as 
our own, high leather boots, and the national lambskin 
cap of th« country. 

Like us, too, tliey had three regiments of Guards : 
the 1st, Bahaderan Khasa, composed of Christians; 
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the 2nd; known as the “ Old Girard ; and the 3rd, the 
Guard of Karamania. 

Persia, despite the intense heat of its climate, is a 
fine land, alternating from mountain to plain, green 
and rose-grown in some parts, arid and intolerable to 
Europeans in others ; and our operations falling 
chiefly in the inhospitable portion, vve suffered greatly 
from dust, l\eat, rain, and mosquitoes ; but won three 
Victoria Crosses nevertheless, for which reason the 
war is still remembered and has not sunk into that 
oblivion which is the fate of so many of these little 
affairs of ours, gallantly fought in .unknown corners 
of the world, and forgotten almost before the soldiers’ 
wounds are healed. 

In defiance of a treaty, Persia advanced on Herat, 
known as the key of Afghanistan, and we sent out 
ships and men to teach her a sharp lesson. . 

At the attack on Bushirc, a town of mud houses 
on a sandy spit jutting out into the Persian Gulf, 
Captain John Augustus VV’ood, of the 20th Bombay 
Native Infantr)', a corps with yellow facings, 
raised in 1817, led the' grenadier company against 
the fort 

Clambering up, he was the first man to gain the 
parapet, and received a heavy volley from a large 
force concealed only a yard or two away. 

Seven bullets struck him. and made him stagger 
for an instant, but he flung himself, bleeding as he 
was, on to them, and ran the leader through the body 
with his sword. 

Hi.s grenadiers, close behind, charged the Persians 
furiously with their bayonets, and animated by their 
captain's example, lodged themselves firmly on the 
ramparts ; but so severely was he hit that he had to 
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leave the force Tor a although he afterwards 

returned to duty with his hurts still open. 

No one grudged him the V.C. which he thus gained 
after seventeen years’ service, and he died some years 
ago with the rank of colonel, having been through 
the Afghan War of 1 842, and the battle of Hyderabad, 
1843, previous to his Persian campaigning. 

A very brilliant feat was performed^ about two 
months later at the battle of Kooshab, February 8, 
1857, by two officers of the 3rd Bombay Light 
Cavalry, then a comparatively young regiment, having 
been raised in 18^0, but bearing the glorious names 
of “ Ghuznee,” “ Cabool,” and “ Hyderabad,” upon its 
standard, to which several more have since been 
added. 

The feat was a rare one in history, the breaking of 
a square b;^ horsemen. , 

The little force, under Outram, had marched inland, 
and carried all before it ; the Persians broke up and 
fled at our approach, leaving us to destroy their camp 
• and stores, and on the 7th of Februarj’’ we were 
inarching in the direction of Bushire again, when the 
rear-guard was attacked about midnight, and in the 
darkness of the night troops of the enemy’s horse 
circled round us with a tremendous roar of shouting. 

Our 64th and 78th, and the Bombay regiments of 
the expedition, drove them off, although the long hours 
were constantly illuminated by the flash of our Enfield 
rifles ; but towards dawn, when a heavy fog lay about 
us, the enemy retired, and it was not until the mist 
rose that we saw them strongly posted with their right 
resting on^a village, afterwards found to be Kooshab. 

A heavy cannonade now began, and Outram 
advanced rapidly, but unfortunately fell on his head 
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when Kis horse was shot under him, and remained 
unconscious until the close oC the action. 

The Persians made a poor stand, the long range 
of our Enfield rifles terrifying them ; but one body, 
the 1st Regular Regiment of Ears, remained in square 
after the rest of their army had melted away, and 
against that square, which stood brown and formidable, 
with glistering bayonets, and fierce bearded faces 
glaring under the black lambskin caps, rode the 
Poonah Horse and 3rd Light Cavalry. 

When Forbes gave the word to charge, he placed 
himself alongside Lieutenant and Adjutant Moore, in 
front of No. 6 troop of the 3rd Bombay ; Malcolmson, 
Spens, and Moore’s brother— an eighteen-stone man, 
nearly six feet seven in height — riding knee to knee 
behind them, with the sowars in their rear. 

Arrived at the square, the adjutant’s horse swerved ; 
but, letting his sword dangle from the wri.st. he seized 
the reins in both hands, pulled his head straight, and, 
ramming in the spurs, took the first line of bayonets 
like a fence, leaping, in light blue-grey shell-jacket ' 
faced with white, into the midst of the astonished 
serbaz. 

Down went his charger, dead ; snap ! the sabre 
broke close to the hilt, and as the troopers rode 
through and out on the other side to re-form for a 
second charge, Moore was battling for life, astride of 
the horse, with pistol in one hand and sword-hilt in 
the other. 

A moment or so, and it would have been all over ; 
a throng of wild fellows surrounded him,, and in the 
smoke that shrouded the broken square the 3rd 
Bombay had their own work to do— hard work they 
found it. Many a saddle was empty ; Forbes, their 
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leader, was down ; Fratfkland, the Brigade-Major, lay 
dead or dying, shot through the nose into the brain, 
after cutting down three men ; but Lieutenant Mal- 
colmson saw his comrade’s danger, and rode up with 
a rush. 

Like a meteor in the morning sunshine, he flashed 
among the Persians, here and there ; his white 
pugarce whisking about his face, his iong*svvord red, 
hR horse in a lather, and when he had broken the 
group, he gave the dismounted man a stirrup, and 
dragged him out, his gigantic brother slashing his 
way clear on foot <n another place. 

Of the 500 that composed the square, about twenty 
escaped ; the Highlanders and infantry pressed the 
others hard, the Persian line was completely over- 
thrown at ten o’clock, and shortly afterwards our 
troops bivouacked in the rain, which lasted several 
days. 

Both officers are still living, and one. Lieutenant 
Malcolmson, sports the old-fashioned scarlet tailcoat 
and handsome gold epaulettes of a Gentlenian- 
at-Arms. 



CHAPTER XII. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

The Indiag Mutiny forms perhaps the reddest page 
of British history, and in a few sentences we shall 
sketch its cause, progress, and suppression. 

The origin of our Empire in the East is familiar to 
everyone. Three ships set sail for {he unknown land 
of Hindostan in 1591 ; one of them only reached it, 
and, after a voyage of three years, its captain returned 
to England with information that led to mighty 
results. Merchants set out, charters were granted, and 
from a series of commercial enterprises a| the com- 
mencement, we gradually began to acquire land until 
troops were required to protect our possessions, and 
by one means and another, sometimes by purchase, 
often, it is said, by fraud, and every now and then by • 
war with a nabob or rajcth who objected to be hustled 
by strangers from across the sea, we gained large 
tracts of the country and became firmly established 
as visitors that meant to stay. 

We thrashed the French and everybody who 
attempted to interfere with us, humbled mighty 
native princes who ventured to assert their claims, 
and consented to overlook the insult to the British 
flag for sundry lacs of rupees and more acres ; so 
that, to condense the not very reputable proceedings 
of nearly three centuries into a single paragraph, by 
the year 1857 we owned sway over a very large 
portion of the country, and had clipped the wings 
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of many once powerful sovereigns, who were then 
either tributaries of England or professedly friendly 
towards her. * 

There is just this to be said — the native rulers 
were most of them cruel and depraved ; we were 
slowly (very slowly) improving the land and intro- 
ducing reforms amongst the people, and if we treated 
the natives harshly, their own chiefs had treated them 
w^rse. But, for all that, we were intruders, neither 
Hindoo nor Mussulman. Our officers looked upon 
the lower classes as dirt, and the higher grades 
would have been ^lad to see the backs of us, so that 
they might continue their ancient feuds, rob and 
torture one another, and .conduct themselves without 
let or hindrance in the good old barbaric Oriental 
fashion. 

As time went on, we had a strong force of civil 
and military functionaries there, with their wives and 
families, many British regiments were quartered in 
the various states, and the native corps in the pay 
. of the East India Company were officered by 
Europeans. 

A storm had been gathering and burst suddenly. 
The old story of the greased cartridges and the 
native caste has been long since exploded. That 
was only the excu.se raised for rebelling ; it was 
really far more serious, for the conspiracy had been 
well planned, and several of the Indian princes and 
rajahs were at the bottom of it, fanning the flame 
and spreading it through the sultry land. 

It began with mutinous disturbances in some of 
the native* regiments in Bengal, nearly all of which 
were dressed in scarlet on our own model, and 
according as the disturbance was sternly suppressed, 
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or treated at the outset with mistaken lenity, so the 
flame was either extinguished' or shot up higher. 

At Meerut, near Delhi, our greatest mistake was 
committed, an outbreak occurring on Sunday, the loth 
of May, which might have been instantly stopped ; but 
those in authority not only allowed the natives to 
murder many ladies and childrtn and several of their 
officers, but let them go .scot free to Delhi, which 
thenceforwkrd became the rebel headquarters, and 
continued in their hands until the 14th of September, 
when we assaulted it and took it finally on the 20th 
after a long siege. 

In the meantime, terrible things had been 
happening. By the end^ of June the following 
places were in open rebellion, and at some (those 
marked by the letter nt) women and children had 
been mas.sacred with atrocious cruelty : — 

Meerut (/«), Delhi (r«),‘ Fcrozcporc, Allyghur, 
Koorkee, Murdaun, Lucknow, Cawnpore (;«), Nus- 
•secrabad (w), Neemuch (/«), Hansi (/«), Ilissar (m), 
Jhansi (///), Mehidiwre, Jullundur, Azimghur, Futteh- 
ghur, Jaunporc, Bareilly (w), Shahjehanpore, and 
Allahabad (»«). 

In India, as is well known, Europeans seek the 
shade of their houses by ten o’clock in the morning, 
and do not venture out again until evening. But 
the mutiny was no respecter of persons, nationality, 
custom, or necessity ; delicate ladies fled along the 
white roads in the blaze of an Indian noon ; night saw 
them hurrying deep into the jungle with their children, 
often without them and ignorant of their fate. 

In one village a pair of little shoes was found with 
a child’s tiny feet in them slashed off by a tulwar. 

There is no sentiment of one’s nature that is not 
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harrowed up by that rising at some part or other of 
its progress. 

Every crime and horror po.ssible to be committed 
by man or fiend was committed then, and when stem 
but necessary measures were taken to prevent that 
foul plot from spreading, there were people in 
England — far from ail danger — who raised their 
hands in holy awe at what they were pleased to 
consider the barbarity of our proceedings. ’ 

The only pity was that the measures had not 
been taken earlier, as, indeed, they were in some 
provinces, with the result that mutiny and murder 
were checked ; but, for ail that, India was turned 
upside down, and the suppression of the revolt gave 
opportunity for some of the most brilliant military 
deeds ever known, 182 Victoria Crosses being won, 
to say nothing of unrecorded acts of valour whose 
ncune was Ifegion. 

To detail the atrocities and the vengeance that 
followed would fill many volumes. 

Brigadier-General Havelock marched from Al- 
lahabad with a weak column. of about 2,<xo men in 
the hot season, defeated the execrable Nana Sahib, 
.and entered Cawnpore, too late, alas ! to rescue the 
women and children, who had been murdered under 
circumstances so awful that the true details have 
never found their way into print. 

“ Cawnpore ! ” became the war-cry of the soldiers. 
It was written up on every blank wall they passed : 
“ Remember Cawnpore — remember the women and 
the children!” and some terrible deeds were per- 
jactrated by our men, maddened at the recollection 
of what they' had seen there, when even the stern 
.Highlanders \ycpt ^nd swore vengeance. 
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After inflicting nine defeats oif the rebels, Have- 
lock was obliged to retire to Cawnpore again without 
having reached Lucknow, Vhere a slender garrison 
was besieged by an immense army of mutineers. 

His men fell, stricken by sunstroke and cholera, 
and it was not until the 19th of September, 1857, 
during the monsoon season, ‘that he and Sir James 
Outram crossed the Ganges and again advanced on 
the beleaguered city. 

They fought their way into it, but were too weak 
to escort the defenders back to safety, and were in 
their turn besieged with the others, until Sir Colin 
Campbell, who had come out’’ from England as 
Commander-in-Chief at a moment’s notice, advanced 
in November and relieved them. 

Havelock, greatly beloved and respected, an old 
Charterhouse boy, and the veteran of many wars, 
died of dysentery on the 24th of November, his death 
being one of the thousand sad incidents of that time. 

Neill had been busy with fire and sword in other 
places, and had died in action at Lucknow. Nichol- 
son, a distinguished Indian soldier, had also vanished 
from the field of his glory, leaving a great name ; 
but other hands took up the work, and gave the 
mutineers no rest 

Delhi fell after a long and exciting siege in 
September, 1857. Sir Colin defeated the Gwalior 
rebels, and those at Futtehghur. Rose, Roberts, 
Inglis, and Grant were all victorious, and the Lucknow 
position being still strongly held by the enemy. 
Sir Colin marched upon it again, and took it finally 
in March, 1858. 

Then came Kotah, Jhansi, Calpee, and a host of 
other victories, but the rebels fought with great 
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resolution, and from their enormous numbers, recruited 
from all castes and provinces, there were constantly 
fresh attempts made to oppose us. 

Tantia Topee gave great trouble, but was over- 
thrown at last and hanged, after being deserted 
by his troops ; and though thanksgivings were held 
in England for the pacification of India on the 
1st of May, 1859, there remained a great deal to do, 
and many isolated actions took place in various parts 
before the revolt was finally put down. Some of the 
Company’s troops were taken into our service. The 
Company itself, whose misrule had been the prime 
cause of much that had happened, ceased to have 
any political power, and was finally dissolved. Stern 
justice was meted out to the ’rebels, and peace once 
more reigned. 

To other books you must turn for a picture of 
that gorgeous land, an'd the struggle for life and 
death that took place there. The following are a 
few only of the deeds of valour done in defence of 
our Indian Empire, but they are deeds that will 
live, although many of the actors have gone from 
our midst. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

now TIIE\ BLEW UP THE DELHI MACIAZINll 

r> Forrest, Raynor, Bucki i.y. 

On a rocky ridge rising above the sandy plain by 
the river Jumna stands the ancient city of Delhi — 
a city of mosques and palaces, built chiefly of red 
granite inlaid with coloured marbles, and surrounded 
by a red wall, pierced by seven gates and crowned 
with a loopholed parapet. 

It was once the capital of I lindostan, and at the 
outbreak of the Mutiny posscs.sed one of the largest 
magazines of powder and arms in India. “ 

Thirty-five miles to the north-east lie the town 
and cantonments of Meerut, where one Sunday 
evening. May lo, 1S57, a body of 2,357 natives was 
allowed to rise and murder some thirty liuropcans 
under the noses of 2,028 British troops. 

The shameful incapacity of the major-general 
commanding there, and some others in authority, 
in not only jiermitting the excesses, but afterwards 
letting the rebels go, flushed with triumph to spread 
disorder, and take Delhi, was one of the chief causes 
of the fearful atrocities jjcrpctrated in that city, and 
cost the lives of many brave men before the place 
was finally subdued. 

Early next morning a body of the' revolted 3rd 
Bengal Light Cavalry came galloping*. down the 
Meerut road towards the bridge of boats, their 
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standards bearing the hpnourable names of Le»warrec, 
Deeg, Bhurtpore, Afghanistan, Ghuznee, Aliwal, and 
Sobraon, their swords then red with the blood of 
massacred women and children. 

The seven gates were closed, but not before the 
troopers had got in, to go tearing through the streets, 
yelling and slashing, niad with bhang. 

They overtook Commissioner Frazer in his buggy 
and slew him, shot Captain Douglas at the Palace 
guard, butchered the chaplain before his daughter’s 
eyes, and then cut the poor girl to pieces. 

All this was a foretaste of what was to follow, 
and the heroism of the eight, some say nine, British 
soldiers in the magazine £tan(ls out all the brighter 
that they knew the odds against them, and still 
resolutely stuck to their post 

Sir Thcophilus Metcalfe went with Lieutenants 
Willoughby* and Forrest to a small biistion on the 
face overlooking the river to see whether it would be 
practicable to place a couple of guns to command the 
Jjridge, but the Delhi side \vas already in possession 
of the cavalry, and the scarlet ’trains of rebel infantry 
were even then pouring over. 

Sooner or later an attack would be made on the 
magazine. The native portion of the establishment 
was not to be depended upon, and the English 
officers were in a terrible position. 

To consider their own safety meant the enormous 
stores falling into the hands of the atrocious muti- 
neers ; to attempt to defend the stores was tanta- 
mount to self-destruction ; but they chose the latter 
course without hesitation, and began to barricade 
the gates. ^ 

Inside the gate that led to the park two six- 
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pounders were placed, loaded with' a double charge 
of grapte ; Sub-Conductor Crow standing beside one, 
Sergeant Stewart by the other, the lighted matches 
ready in their hands. 

^hind the principal gate, chevaux de /rise and 
two more guns waited in eloquent silence, another 
couple commanding the gate and bastion as a further 
precaution, while in front of the office were three 
six-pounders and a twenty-four-pound howitzer, all 
doubly charged with grape-shot. 

From the chief powder store a train had been laid 
to a large lime tree in the yard, and Conductor Scully 
volunteered to take charge of it, arranging to fire it 
when Conductor Buckley should raise his hat. 

Meanwhile the natives and gun-lascars had been 
mustered, and arms served out ; but they .showed 
great insubordination, and refused to obey — more 
especially the Mussulman portion. And hll that time 
the rebels had been entering Delhi through the palace, 
which was thrown open to them, and through which 
they passed cheering, their shouts and firing being 
heard by the handful in the magazine. 

Presently some of the Palace Guard came down 
and demanded the instant surrender of the j)lace to 
the King of Delhi ; soon after a subadar of the 
Magazine Guard told the lieutenants that scaling- 
ladders were being sent by the king, which proved to 
be true ; and as soon as they were reared, the whole 
of the native garrison scurried out to join the 
rebels, leaving Willoughby, Forrest, Captain Raynor, 
Sergeants Edwards and Stewart, Conductors Buckley, 
Scully, and Sub-Conductor Crow, to* defend the 
place alone. * 

Overhead the kites were hovering, and there 
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was a hush within the walls ; in the city, where the 
yells and tumult increased, they were cutting babies’ 
throats with broken glass, and murdering defenceless 
women with the refinement of Oriental barbarity. 

A dramatic scene was taking place at the famous 
Cashmere Gate, whegs the 54th Native Infantry 
abandoned their British officers to fifteen sowars of the 
3rd Cavalry, who cut them all down in d«tai1. And 
presently black faces, surmounted by shakoes and 
turbans, peeped over the wall of the magazine, and 
a howling mob clamoured at the gate. Stewart 
exchanged a low » Ready ” with his comrade Crow, 
and they applied their matches. 

A double report boomdd oi/t, and the white smoke 
rose in a cloud ; a horrible hissing rent the air, and 
ne.xt moment the grape scattered into the mob, roll- 
ing them o\^r with shrieks and screams of agony. 

The two artillerymen ran back to the main part 
of the magazine, as had been arranged, and each 
time the rebels appeared in force there was another 
^uff, another murderous whiz, and the pile of corpses 
outside the wall was increased ; the wounded stag- 
gered squealing into the city. 

Outside all was noise and shouting, with the inces- 
sant crack of musketry, at forty yards’ range, until it 
seems little short of a miracle that one of the de- 
fenders survived ; inside there was a terrible quiet, 
broken only at intervals by the discharge of a gun, 
as each man carried out his allotted task as calmly 
as if on parade. 

For five ^jours those eight brave fellows kept thdr 
post ; ramn^er and sponge were applied with almost 
monotonous regularity ; again and again the short 
word “ Fire ! ” was given ; a glance along the piece 
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to see' if it were laid true, • the match kissed the 
touch-hole, and another Sfore of mutineers were 
blown to eternity. But all things must end. Before 
deserting, the natives had hidden the principal 
pouches ; ammunition was running short ; Forrest 
had two bullets through his hand, and no help 
arrived ; the last chaise had been rammed home ; for 
the last time the red flame darted from the iron 
muzzle ; they could hold out no longer ; and though 
even then they could have escaped with their lives, 
they preferred to risk them rather than abandon the 
stores the)’ had defended so long a/id so nobly. 

Buckley being down w'ith a ball above the elbow, 
Lieutenant Willoughby gaVe the final signal about 
half-past three, and Scully fired his train. 

A lightning flash whipped across the )’ard from 
the solitary' lime tree — a dull crash tolcl what was 
coming — a column that was flame, flash, .smoke, .shot, 
shell, stones, and every species f)f di'brts blended into 
one terrible mass, rose in the air, high above the city, 
shaken to its foundations. The magazine wa.s blown* 
up, the cartridge barrels half sunk in the earth were 
torn from their places, and their contents flung far 
and wide in a leaden shower ; and as the high wall 
fell, crushing nigh on a thousand rebel.s, the four 
surv’ivors of the gallant garrison, stunned and scorched, 
gained a sally-port, and reached the Jumna. 

For hours the black cloud hung above Delhi. 
They heard the explosion distinctly at Meerut, where 
Forrest, Raynor, and Buckley arrived to tell their 
story; but brave Willoughby, all Uruised and 
wounded, was set upon in a village on Jhe way to 
Kumaul, and mercilcs.sly slaughtered. His three 
comrades won the Cross for their valour, but w'hilc 
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“ India rang with his spraise, and England Echoed 
back the applause, he was not to hear or receive the 
reward of his heroism.” 

He died hard, though, as we learn from one whose 
duty it was to ferret out the particulars and bring the 
murderers to justice. , 

With Lieutenants Butler, Angelo, and Osborne, of 
the 54th Native Infantry, an officer nam^d Hyslop, 
an«l a Mr. Stewart, of the Delhi College, he got away 
from the doomed city on the i ith, and reached the 
village of Negpore, where they were well treated, 
and fed in a grovcjof trees. 

Osborne, who was badly wounded in the thigh, 
had to be left there, and*thc»rest pushed on, with a 
few regulation swords and an empty carbine, across 
country, to be met, when near Koomhera, by a swash- 
buckling Bfahmin, who .demanded their weapons as 
a present. 

They were in a bad district, and it was necessary, 
i f possible, to ride the high horse ; so one of them, 
•believed to have been Lieutenant Willoughby, having 
loaded the carbine with a copper Mussooree pice, 
shot the insolent ruffian through the chest. 

At his agonised .screams, five neighbouring villages 
tinned out, and the story ends with a horrid, unequal 
struggle on the banks of a canal cutting, every one of 
the little band being barbarouslj- done to death ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

r 

OUR GALLANT GUNNERS IN INDIA. 

Tombs, Hills, Diamond, Connoi.lv, Roberts. 

One of the most goi^eously dressed regiments in the 
Indian army was the Bengal Horse Artillery. 

On State occasions they appeaf.'cd in a blue uni- 
form, heavily laced with gold, and a Roman helmet 
encircled with leopard skin, and adorned with a 
whisking plume of crimson horse-hair. 

On service they usually wore white, with a pith 
helmet, and afterwards, when* that colour* was found 
unsuitable for parades, owing to the dirt and grime 
of action, they went into the serviceable khaki now 
so familiar to us all. 

Unlike our own mounted batteries, every horse in ’ 
the team had a rider, and they were famous for the 
bold way in which they bumped their guns across 
country, making light of hedge and ditch in an 
astonishing manner. 

Added to the Bengal army about the beginning 
of this century, they played an important part in the 
suppression of the Mutiny, and there are few records 
of greater heroism than that displayed by Gunner 
William Connolly at Jhelum on the 7th of July, 1857. 

Lieutenant Cookes galloped his half-tioop forward 
at dawn, and unlimbcring, opened on tl/* rebels at 
musket range. 

One of the sponge-men having been shot, Connolly 
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took his place, and aftef two rounds had been fired, 
he reeled and fell with a ball through his left thigh. 

At the same moment the battery retired to take 
up another position, and, streaming with blood, the 
gunner mounted into the saddle of his horse in the 
team, and rode with •the gun until it was again 
unlimbered. 

In vain his comrades pressed him to*go to the 
rcafr, for he was then in great pain ; he refused, and 
after a little rest resumed his post, in spite of the 
increasing heat, and was sponging away about eleven 
o’clock, when another ball struck him in the hip, 
almost causing him to faint. 

Connolly’s officer, .seeing hbw badly the man was 
wounded and how terribly he was suffering, ordered 
him to be carried out of action, but Connolly knew 
that his post was at his ^n, and .struggling to his feet 
somehow, said, “ No, sir, I’ll not go there whilst 1 can 
work here,” resuming his place, sponge in hand, 
soon after. 

All through that day he kept to it, as the short 
words were given, and the gun was fired again and 
again, his overalls stiff with blood, and his strength at 
times on the point of giving out ; but another trial 
was to befall him, for, late in the afternoon, when the 
mutinied sepoys of the 14th Native Infantry were 
blazing away from the walls of a village at a hundred 
yard.s’ range, picking off many a smart man among 
the guns, and Connolly was still sponging pluckily, 
after encouraging another wounded gunner to hurry 
up with some fresh ammunition, a third bullet tore 
through hiiS^ight leg. 

Six times was the charge rammed home after that, 
six times did he hear the sharp word “ Fire! ” six 
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times did his sponge pass down the heated barrel of 
the field-piece and was rec9vered smartly amid the 
applause of his comrades. Then will broke down, 
and exhausted nature gave way as he sank uncon- 
scious into the arms of Mr. Cookes, and was placed 
on a waggon, which carried Ijim from the scene of 
his splendid pluck. 

He chaeged no breach ; he cleft no foe from brow 
to chin, as some have done who wear the Cross* of 
Honour ; he just stuck to his duty when every man 
was wanted at his post, in spite of increasing agonj’ 
and excruciating torment ; and he ^vas a hero. 

Sergeant Diamond, also of the same corps, won 
the distinction for the gallalitry with which he worked 
hi.sguns at Boolundshuhur, and cleared the road of the 
enemy, when Greathed defeated the rebels there in 
September ; but perhaps the best-remembrred exploit 
placed to the credit of the gunners during that war 
was that of Major Tombs, and his subaltern. Lieu- 
tenant James Hills, of the Bengal Artillery, afterwards 
Lieut-General Sir James Hilhs-Johnes, K.C.B., before* 
Delhi. 

Hills was on piquet-duty with a couple of guns on 
a mound to the right of the camp, and there was a 
rumour about an hour before noonday that the enemy’s 
cavalry were coming down upon him. 

He ordered his men to the position they were to 
take up in case of alarm, but before the guns were 
formed up, he saw the rebel sowars close upon them. 

Without hesitation, after a hasty command to the 
sergeant, he rode straight into them, sigglc-handcd, 
and the accounts of what followed arc as ^nfused as 
was the miUe itself. 

Some say he fired four shots and dropped two 
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men> knocking a third* out of his saddle with the 
empty revolver. Others .tell us that he cut the first 
two down, and was then ridden over, together with 
his horse. The official record proceeds with a soul- 
stirring description of two mounted .scoundrels and 
one on foot dashing jdown on him, unarmed and 
defencelc.ss, but he must have found his weapons in 
time, for he shot the first, caught the second’s lance in 
his» left hand, and drew blood with his sword, after 
which he cut the first down who had returned bleed- 
ing and furious, and then tackled the rebel who was 
on foot. • 

There is a whisper of a smashing blow full in the 
ra-scal’s face from Hills’ flst, but the stern despatch 
from Colonel Mackenzie says the man WTenched Hills’ 
.sword away, and, tripping, the lieutenant fell, exposed 
to instant d#ath, but for»thc timely arrival of Major 
Tombs, in his gold-laced blue .shell-jacket, cuffed and 
collared with .scarlet, who had rushed from his tent 
when he heard of the encounter, and sped for the 
^>pot. 

By a long shot, he saved’ his subaltern, and the 
two went together to look after their wounded, when 
a .sowar rode by with Hills’ pistol in his hand. 

He cut at the lieutenant, who parried the stroke, 
and also at the major, who did the same, but a 
third teirific slash .sent Hills reeling, badly hit on 
the head. 

Then Major Tombs, a very dark man of thirty- 
three, with slight moustache and bushy side-whiskers, 
one of the, finest fellows in the Indian army by 
general coi^^ent, closed with him, and ran him straight 
through the body. 

Both were decorated, and Tombs died a Major- 
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General, Knight, and K.C.B., having had many horses 
killed under him in action. , 

One of our most popular generals is Field 
Marshal Lord Roberts, of Candahar renown, and 
he, too, started his military career in the Bengal 
Artillery, to which he was ga'^.etted on the 12th of 
December, 1851. 

Few men have seen more service, and up to 1 876 
he had been already mentioned twenty-three timesi in 
despatches. 

When a lieutenant, D.-A.-Q.-M.-G. of Artillery, he 
was with Sir Colin Campbell during the advance on 
Futtehgurh, and after the slight engagement at 
Khodagunge, before they reached that place, he saw 
two sepoys hastening away with a colour belonging 
to some Mahomedan Khan, and spurred off to over- 
take them. « V 

Dressed, as Lord Roberts has himself informed 
me, in a blue patrol jacket, bedford cords and brown 
boots, with a turban encircling his khaki-coloured 
helmet, and mounted on a bay charger, he was seen ' 
to come up with them on the outskirts of a village, 
and turning at bay, they threw their muskets forward 
and covered the slim figure. 

One of them fired, but those faulty old percussion 
caps had luckily a habit of snapping, and the young 
lieutenant cut down the rebel with the colour, and 
captured it. 

On the same day he was again distinguished in a 
different manner ; for, during the pursuit, he came 
upon a loyal sowar, or native horse-soldier of the 
5th Punjab Cavalry, engaged with a rel^l sepoy of 
the 41st Bengal Native Infantry, on foot, and, as is 
generally the case with “sword mounted, versus 




“WITH ONf\eRRIFIC SLASH ACROSS THE FACE ROBERTS KILLED 
HIM ON THE spot” (/• I2S). 
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bayonet dismounted,” the rebel was having it his 
own way. 

Riding up to the trooper’s assistance, never heed- 
ing the fixed bayonet of the desperate sepoy, with 
one terrific slash across the face Roberts killed 
him on the spot. 

The vision of that scene, and the death-blow 
which ended it, came to my mind when I saw a 
slight, undersized gentleman, walking quiefly through 
Trafalgar Square, not long after the last return of 
Lord Roberts from India. 

The silk hat, the frock coat, and the neatly-folded 
umbrella, were not'indicative in any way of heroism, 
and the thin bronzed face with its white moustache 
alone told of sojourn in tropii:al climes ; how inevit- 
ably one associates the brawny limb and the mighty 
muscle with deeds of daring and valour, and what 
strange surp^'ises would dwait us if every one of the 
four hundred odd Victoria Cross men could stand 
before us in the flesh ! 

Such a muster would show all sorts and conditions 
‘of heroes — Wadeson, so beneyolent-looking ; Hartley 
with the determined chin ; Gunner Arthur, tall as a 
guardsman ; Hook, short and heavy ; Adams, the 
chaplain, a little dark man ; that other chaplain. 
Smith (who ought to have got the Cross), thin, with a 
red beard — few that one would select from a crowd 
as heroes from their personal appearance alone ; 
proving how little the outside of a man matters, 
provided the heart is right within. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

KOLArORE KERR — AN EKClTINd INCIDENT. 

» 

LlbOTtNANT RhKK. 

The following story reads like a romance, and shows 
what pluck and determination can accomplish in®the 
face of tremendous odds. 

There was a gloom over the mess table at Sattara 
one July evening, in the eventful ^ear 1857. 

News of the sepoy rising had come, and it was 
gravely feared that the revolt would spread into the 
Presidency of Hombay, the European officers well 
knowing the disaffection of the people, :uk 1 the very 
doubtful loyalty of the native troops ^ 

There was only one present who had any confi- 
dence in his men. Lieutenant William Ale.xander 
Kerr, of the Southern Mahratta Irregular llijrse^ 
whose position as adjutant had won him the respect 
of his green-coated sowars, from the firmness and 
strict justice he had always .shown them. 

He had just been stating his conviction that they 
would ever remain “ true to their salt” when an orderly 
came in with a telegram, which was handed with a 
salute to the commanding officer, and as he i)crused 
it, the others saw his face change. 

When the servants had withdrawn and the mess- 
room door closed, the message was read aloud amid a 
deathlike silence which lasted for some minutes. 

It had come at last — the 27th Boqlba)' Native 
Infantry had risen suddenly at Kolapore, seventy-five 
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miles from Sattar^*, murdered every officer the)^ could 
find, and were besieging'‘the others in the Residency, 
where, from want of provisions, they could not hold 
out long. 

Luckily the mutineers had not cut the telegraph 
wire, and the beleaguered were able to send the brief 
message imploring instant help. 

“ By gad, gentlemen,” said the chief in a low voice, 
“ this is a bad business, I cannot trust my fallows, and 
you are all in the same boat. What is to be done ? ” 

Kerr raised his tall figure and bent over the tabic, 
where the candles were allowed to gutter and the 
wine was left unheeded. 

“ I can trust my men,” he said impressively, with 
a slight Scottish accent, “and I’m ready to go now.” 
And in half-an-hour fifty troopers, all that could be 
spared, with Kerr at their head, filed away into the 
dai kness an5 the rain. 

Setting their faces due south, in the terrible 
monsoon season, with the water out over the country, 
the troop splashed on, swimming their horses over five 
rivers, and crossing seven swollen nullahs ; stumbling 
through paddy fields sometimes knee deep in liquid 
mud, and at last arriving in sight of Kolapore within 
twenty-six hours of the start. 

The young lieutenant found the mutineers had 
defeated the Kolapore Light Infantry and were then 
occupying a fortification near the town, a position 
strengthened by circular bastions, and only to be 
entered by low doors of thick teak-wood, behind which 
the cowards had built up stones. 

Kerr at once rode off to the Rajah, who lent him a 
couple of di^d guns, and with these he attempted to 
breach the w^l at thirty yards' range while the 
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yelling rebels fired on him and hi^ weary sowars, but 
after all their trouble they had to abandon the 
guns, which were found to l)e useless and not unlikely 
to burst ; the red glow in the sky betokened the 
approach of night, and if anything was to be done it 
must be done quickly, as he felt his discouraged, 
worn-out troopers might not 6e in the same mind next 
morning ; so without hesitation he ordered them to 
dismount, and arming himself and a faithful Mahratta, 
named, curiously enough, Gumpunt Row Deo .Kcr, 
with iron crowbars, he led a portion of his party 
against one of the doors, the rebels blazing away at 
them from the top of the wall. 

The heavy blows fell unheard on the wooden 
beams amid the sharp rattle of musketry, and Kerr 
escaped injury by a miracle, the door giving at the 
lower part until there was a hole sufficiently large to 
admit one man at a time in a stooping posture. 

Through the aperture he darted lik.* a terrier into 
a rat-hole, deafened for the moment by the crash of 
more than twenty muskets, which he dodged by 
remaining bent down ; and then rushing on the 
mutineers, followed by Gumpunt Row and sixteen 
dismounted sowars, he attacked them furiously with 
his sword. 

A tremendous combat was waged in the coming 
dusk ; Kerr’s blood was up, the blood of a stalwart 
Scotsman, whose ancestors had figured in many a 
Border raid, and so well was he backed by his faithful 
Mahrattas that the sepoys were slaughtered in heaps, 
and the remnant at last compelled to take refuge in a 
house near the other entrance to the p^ah or forti- 
fication, where, barricading themselves, they opened 
a heavy fire through the loopholes. 
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“ Round this way/'* cried Kerr. “ BuAi the 
beggars out,” and they set fire to the building, 
roasting several of the defenders, the rest retreating 
behind a gateway, which they closed and strengthened. 

Other mutineers from the bastions joined them, 
and reinforced, they again opened with their muskets 
on the attacking party. 

Kerr was to the front immediately with his 
crowbar, Gumpunt Row, his high boot covered with 
blood from a wound in the foot, plying heavy blows 
beside him, and for the second time an opening 
yawned, through owhich the lieutenant crawled, 
luckily escaping the whizzing bullets that starred on 
the walls. * ' 

The frantic rebels aimed wildly, and, though very 
superior in numbers, had desperate men to deal with. 

Still, the^ made a bold stand. Kerr’s helmet 
chain was cut by a ball, and the edge of his sword 
turned by another ; Gumpunt Row saved his officer’s 
life by shooting a rebel in the nick of time, but he 
had a narrow shave, for a musket was fired so close 
to his face that he was blinded for a moment. 

When his smarting eyes recovered their vision, Kerr 
rushed at the man and pierced him through with such 
force that he could only withdraw his sword by a 
great effort, and while he was tugging at it, another 
mutineer came behind him, and felled him with the 
butt end of his musket 

A cowardly fellow crept up to despatch him as 
consciousness wavered, but watchful Gumpunt again 
pulled his trigger, and the wretch went to his last 
account, Ke»r struggling to his feet at the same 
moment and l^illing another. 

filled the air. the Mahratta.? and their valiant 
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Icadei*^ hitting at random. Several green coats lay 
dead, and every man of the stormers had been more 
or less wounded by ball or bayonet, but they ferreted 
the rascals out of their corner and sent them flying 
into a temple for refuge. 

The ground was slippery with blood, and strewn 
with spent cartridges ; Kerr and his men were terribly 
exhauste<j and badly hurt, but the indefatigable 
fellow was soon thundering on the door of the rebels’ 
last stronghold with his iron bar. 

This time he could make no impression, and the 
balls were \\ histling past ; he had only seven sowars 
on their legs, and the thing seemed impossible 
until, looking round ;ivitl> something like despair in 
his face, he saw a pile of hay not far off, and in a 
moment he was staggering back with an armful, his 
men following suit, while Qumpunt R«^\v lighted the 
heap, and a bright flame shot up, filling' the darkness 
with a myriad sparks. 

Higher rose the pile, the heat became intolerable, 
and they withdrew out of danger, listening to tl^e 
crackling of the door, which was burning merrily, and 
the mad shouts of the murderers inside, who knew 
their time had come. 

Cuts were roughly bound, wounds staunched, and 
the red swords grasped again. “ See, sahib, we can 
go in now,” said Gumpunt, pointing to the charred 
planks ; and th^ went tn, through the sparks, and 
the smoke, and the fieiy embers, into the dark 
temple ; and when they came out the red swords 
were redder, and they brought with them, cowed 
and bleeding, the very few who remained alive of 
the thirty-four mutineers that had garrisoned the 
pagah. 
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Of Kerr’s seventeen tlismounted Mahrattas* eight 
were killed on the spot, aod four more died of their 
wounds, while he himself and the five survivors were 
every one hit. 

Thus, by sheer pluck and streng^ of character, 
he vindicated the loyalty of the Southern Mahratta 
Irregular Horse and won the V.C., and it is to be 
regretted that a few years later his name disappeared 
fronk the pages of the Army List, although it has 
since figured on the title-pages of several excellent 
* little volumes on riding and driving, one published as 
recently as 1891. • 

Though Kolapore saw some hard fighting at the 
end of ’57, the rebels received short shrift in that part 
of Hindustan, for we read that seventeen of them, 
including some influential men detected in a plot to 
murder all th/ Europeans*at the Hills and in Sattara, 
were executed on the 8th of August, six being blown 
from the guns, five hanged, and the remainder shot, 
an example that might have been followed with 
advantage in other places. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A CHARMED LIFE. 

Lieutenant Havelock. V.C., afterwards Lt.-Gen Sir H. M. 

Havelock-Allan, Bart., K.C.R 

The nanve of Havelock is one inseparably connected 
with our Indian Empire. ^ 

Sir Henry Havelock joined the Rifle Brigade a 
month after Waterloo was fought, and, exchanging 
into the 13th Light Infantry in 1823, went out to 
India with the regiment, and spent the greater part 
of his days there. f 

A sincere Baptist, he was not ashamed to own 
it, at a time, too, when religion was almost 
universally scoffed at in the army ; sf^d he showed 
by his life and example that a .soldier can be a good 
Chri.stian, and a Christian may make a good soldier. 

Henr>' Marshman Havelock was his son, born in 
1830 at Chinsurah, in Bengal, and at the outbreak of 
the Mutiny he was lieutenant and adjutant in the 
loth Regiment 

When Brigadier-General Havelock marched with 
his famous column of relief from Allahabad in July, 
1857, his son was his aide-de-camp, and soon found 
plenty of opportunity for distinguishing himself. 

The execrable Nana Sahib, whose death, by the 
way, has never been satisfactorily proved, came out 
of Cawnpore to make a hot light of it, taking up 
a strong position commanding five villages, with 
numerous entrenchments, behind whiej) there were 
said to be i3,cxx) rebels. • 

Havelock’s force on leaving Allahabad mustered, 
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including 700 Sikhs, ab«ut 2,000 ; but there was no 
time to be lost if life and honour were to be spared. 

Exhausted as our men were, an engagement took 
place, and four villages and seven guns were captured 
at the point of the bayonet, when the rebels planted a 
tvventy-four-pounder on'the Cantonment Road, round 
which they began to rally. 

It was of the greatest importance that the gun 
shoyld be carried, and young Havelock was sent to 
the remains of the 64th Staffordshire, lying down to 
escape the fire, to order them forward to take it. 

Up sprang the gallant 64th, and off they started 
on their road to glory ; but Major Stirling, whose 
horse had been wounded by ^ shell, was on foot at 
their head, and seeing no mounted officer, the aide- 
de-camp volunteered to lead them on his own 
responsibilitjff riding forward under a shower of 
shot, which turned to grape when he neared the 
field-piece. 

The regiment rushed the gun in fine style — 
Havelock very conspicuous in front ; but though the 
attack was successful and the rebels retreated to 
Bithoor, leaving us that awful discovery of the well 
and slaughter chamber of Cawnpore to madden our 
men, the lieutenant’s action gave rise to a most un- 
fortunate unpleasantness, which has become matter 
of history. 

Unknown to his son. General Havelock recom- 
mended him for the V.C , and the officers of the 64th, 
feeling that it somehow reflected on their credit, 
forwarded a Jetter commenting strongly on the aide- 
de-camp’s usurpation of a post which their own 
commanding^officer was filling in an honourable and 
soldierly way. 
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Colin Campbell, biased, as he was against the 
new decoration, had something to say about it, and, 
like most of his remark^ his utterance on that 
occasion was strong and to the point. As a matter 
of fact, everyone did his duty, young Havelock rather 
more, and if proof were wanting of his worthiness it 
is to be found in every subsequent campaign in which 
he was enjgaged. 

At the Charbagh Bridge, Lucknow, where, our 
slender column met with a terrible resistance, young 
Havelock rode forward with the Madras Fusiliers, 
now the 102nd, and when the smoke drifted away 
they saw him, sitting calmly in the saddle waving 
the rest to advance, almost the sole survivor of the 
party, whose members lay riddled with shot in the 
September morning. 

From the flat roofs of the houses a deadly fire was 
poured, but he went through it untouched for some 
time, save for a bullet through his helmet, afterwards 
superintending the passage of the wounded and 
waggons, when the 78th kept the bridge-head, and 
the tide of war had rolled away in the narrow lanes 
of Lucknow as the column fought on towards the 
beleaguered Residency. 

Sir James Outram strongly urged his recom- 
mendation again for the Cross, and it was duly sent 
home by his delighted father; but in the meantime 
the first application had been granted, and it was a 
source of regret and annoyance to the “ Bayard of 
India” that the lieutenant got no clasp for the 
Charbagh. 

Adjutant Havelock had just ordered the 78th to 
follow the column after a three hours’ struggle, more 
fully described in the notice of the “Ross-shire 
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Buffs,” when a bullet struck him in the left .elbow- 
joint, and he fell insensible. 

We shall meet with htm again with the doctors of 
the 90th, under sadly different conditions. Suffice it 
to mention here that he was invested with the Cross 
by her Majesty on his return to England in 1859, 
being then a captain in the i8th Royal Irish, and a 
brevet-lieutenant-colonel. But the father was not 
de<jfined to sec the son’s distinction, and had long 
been lying in his quiet grave beside a spreading tree, 
on whose bark loving hands had carved the letter H. 
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CHAPTER :XVII. 

THE CASHMERE GATE, AND WHAT THEY DID 
THERE. 

Smith, Hawthorne, Lanci:-Cori\ Smith, Home, Salkped. 

In the whole catalogue of heroism, there are few 
incidents more stirring than that Which immediately 
preceded the storming of lielhi. 

Two columns were ordered to rush the breaches ; 
and the third, consisting of 250 men of the sand Foot, 
250 of the Qumdun Battalion, and 5C\ of the ist 
Punjaub Infantry, was to await the blowing up of the 
Cashmere Gate, and then go in with the bayonet 

The explosion party mustered in the full light of 
a fine morning for their desperate work, and advanced^ 
across the broken bridge under a fire from the picked 
marksmen at the wicket that renders it little short of 
miraculous that one returned to tell the talc. 

They were Lieutenants Duncan Charles Home and 
Philip Salkcld, of the Bengal Engineers ; Sergeants 
Smith, Carmichael, and Corporal Burgess of the same 
corps; a havildar and eight privates of the Bengal 
Sappers and Miners ; and Bugler Robert Hawthorne, 
of the 52nd, an Irishman from Londonderry, whose 
duty it was to sound the advance when the gate 
was blown in. 

The air was full of uproar and collusion, our 
artillery pouring on the city and being briskly replied 
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to by round shot* rockets and shells from thd rebels 
inside, and while the third column halted on the 
high road, the explosion 'party went steadily forward 
under a heavy shower of balls. 

Each carrying a twenty-five-pound bag of powder, 
Lieutenant Home and •four men passed through the 
Barrier-gate and crossed the ditch boldly, making 
straight for the object of their mission, ^he enemy 
closing the wicket in obvious alarm, and suspending 
their fire for a moment in sheer astonishment at the 
audacity of the Feringhee officer, thereby giving him 
time to place his bags and jump down into the 
ditch in safety. 

Salkeld, Carmichael and ^urgess next followed 
through the barrier ; but four of the sepoys lingered 
behind it, refusing to go any farther ; and Sergeant 
John Smith l5id his bag .down and handled his rifle 
grimly. 

“If you don’t advance, you fellows, I shall shoot 
you ! ’’ he said ; and, as Lieutenant Salkeld ran back 
to find out the delay, he took in the situation at a 
glance. 

“ Why don’t you come on ? ” he shouted. “ Shoot 
them ! Shoot them ! ’’ And as Smith raised his gun 
slowly to the “ present ’’ to give them time, two of 
the cowards thought better of it, and passed on. 

“Don’t shoot!” cried the lieutenant again. 
“ There will be enough with your own bag,” and 
Smith, picking up his dangerous load, was imme- 
diately under fire. 

Home and the bugler were crouching in the ditch ; 
they had dope their work. Salkeld and Bui^ess were 
there and busy ; but Carmichael lay dead where he had 
fallen from the broken bridge, his bag in sight before 
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a wicl«5t through which the rebels were furiously 
blazing away. 

Smith laid his own bag, and dragged the sergeant’s 
powder, at terrible risk, until it was added to the 
pile ; and, under a heavy fire from the wicket and 
the top of the gate, he caljnly arranged the fuse, 
and reported all ready to his officer. 

Salkeld stooped to apply the quick-match ; but, 
putting out his foot, he was shot through the tH'gh, 
and fell into the ditch, passing the slow-match to 
Smith as he did so, and telling him to fire the 
charge. , 

Burgess, who .stood next to the wounded lieutenant, 
snatched the match, and Smith called to him to keep 
cool and fire it. 

All the while the bullets and slugs were hailing 
down upon them. The feesh Scptcrrl^r morning 
was alive with shouts and tumult. And below, in 
semi-security. Home and the bugler waited and 
wondered, as well they might. 

“ It’s gone out, sir! ” exclaimed Burgess, thinking 
he addressed Lieutenant Salkcld. "It won’t go off! ’’ 

Sergeant Smith handed him a box of matches ; 
but they dropped back into his hand as the corporal 
tumbled over into the ditch also, shot through the 
body. And then all apparently depended on one 
man ! 

He crouched close to the charge to avoid the 
wicket, and had struck a light, when the treacherous 
portfire in the fuse, which had not gone out after all, 
fizzed in his face, and he sprang into the ditch with 
his rifle. « 

Before he reached the ground the ejfplosion took 
place : and. amid the thunder of a deafening report. 
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with stones topping fropi the gate and raining round 
on every side, a volume of choking powder-smoke 
filled the air, and the plucky sergeant groped for 
the wall. 

Stunned by the noise, and nearly stifled by the 
pungent cloud that dong round him, he felt some- 
one, who proved to be Lieutenant Home, the bugler 
being also near.- ^ 

Has God spared you, sir? Are you hurt?” 
asked Smith. To his great relief, the officer 
replied in the negative, the three men waiting 
anxiously for a few moments until the dust cleared 
away a little and the masonry ceased to thud from 
the shattered gate. • ^ 

Opinions vary as to the time that elapsed before 
the shrill bugle-call rang out to summon the stormers, 
but it was related thre^ times before they heard it 
amid the row and rattle ; and, as the column, led by 
the gallant 52nd, dashed over the bridge, the survivors 
saw Salkeld and the corporal in the middle of the 
^itch covered with dust, and just clear of the stones 
that had fallen in the few yards’ space that divided 
them from each other. 

Sergeant Smith went over to the lieutenant, both 
of whose arms were broken, and called Hawthorne 
to help carry him under the bridge, as the fire was 
finding them out, but the poor fellow would not be 
moved, and after begging Home to get out of the 
range of the sepoys’ guns, as he could do no good. 
Smith put a powder bag under the wounded man’s 
head — a fitting pillow — and went to look at Burgess, 
who was djfing fast. 

The Havildar Pelluck Singh lay under the bridge 
shot through the thigh, and to the three sufferers 
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Smith •gave a draught of ferandy from Lieutenant 
Home’s flask, leaving the bugler in charge of them, 
while he went to the rear in search of stretchers, and 
Home scrambled out to follow the column. 

After some difficulty the brave fellow procured 
three stretchers, and was returning with them, when 
an officer of the doth Rifles took one, the sergeant 
got the others to the ditch, having to defend them 
with his drawn sword, for in the confusion of., an 
action it is “ first come first served," and men with 
a wounded comrade on their hands are no respecters 
of persons. 

Lieutenant Salkeld, bound roughly, but tenderly, 
with the bugler’s pugaree, was carried off to the 
rear, with instructions to Hawthorne not to leave 
him until in the hands of a surgeon, while the native 
corporal who helped to carry. Burgess retimed a few 
moments afteru'ards to say that his charge was dead. 

The column was meanwhile battling its way 
towards the famous Chandni Chauk, or Street of 
Silver, where it met with such a resistance as to cause 
Colonel Campbell, who ‘commanded it, to retire, and 
hold the Begam Bdgh for an hour and a half, alter 
which he fell back to the church and posted his sadly 
diminished men for the night in the church itself and 
the houses round it, with guns pointing up the two 
streets that led to the interior of the city. 

It was during that retrograde movement that 
Lance-Corporal Henry Smith, 52nd Regiment, carried 
a wounded comrade off under circumstances of such 
gallantry that the V.C. was eventually given to him. 

But of the explosion party who made the way 
for the column four only survived, and of these 
Lieutenant Salkeld only lived a few days. 
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When he was dyinig, half in the hope, that it 
might stimulate him, General Archdale Wilson sent 
his aide-de-camp with a piece of red ribbon as a 
temporary substitute for the Cross, but he had only 
strength left to say, “ It will be gratifying to send 
it home,” and long before the news reached the 
quiet Dorsetshire rectory the sandy soil had closed 
on the remains of a brave man. 

^His comrade Home was killed on the ist of 
the following month, strangely enough by another 
explosion, at Malagash, so that Sergeant Smith and 
Bugler Hawthorne alone lived to wear the dis- 
tinguished order. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE LUCKNOW CROSSES OF THE ROSS-SHIRE 
BUFFS, AND THE HEROES OF " DHOOLIE 
SQUARE : ” 

C 

Macfhlkson. McMaster. Holeowell, M< Manus, Ryan, Ward, 
Home, Bradshaw, and Jee. 

The gallant 78th Highlanders , (amalgamated in 
1881 with the 72nd, under the title of Seaforths, 
its individuality gone like ‘its cherished buff facings) 
won SIX Crosses at Lucknow out of a total number 
of eight gained by the regiment. 

It is with the first attempt to relieve^ the plucky 
little garrison that wc have to do just now, when a 
small force under Hrigadicr-Gcncral Havelock, C.B., 
was marching ujxin it, after helping to avenge the 
ghastly massacre of Cawnpore. 

Fighting its way in the sultry Indian July, cholera 
thinning the ranks at every stride, they routed the 
rebels successfully until their own numbers became 
diminished and they were obliged to fall back 
across the Ganges and return to Cawnpore ; but the 
advance had had this result, that a body of mutineers 
had been drawn away from the beleaguered city, 
enabling the garrison to make a dashing sortie and 
secure a further supply of provisions. 

Nevertheless, the defenders were in bad case, 
and something must be done for them. Accordingly, 
Sir James Outram joining with a flying column on the 
i6th of September, and chivalrously putting himself 
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under Havelock’s comiyand, although he his 

superior officer, the two comrades set out with a 
meagre column of 2,500' men, determined to relieve 
Lucknow or die in the attempt. 

The flat land of Oude was soaked and its rivers 
were swollen. Large jheels or lakes lay out over the 
country, rendering it very difficult to get the guns 
along, but the brave band found itself at l^t near the 
Alum Bagh Gardens, four miles from the Residency 
where their anxious countrymen and women were 
awaiting them. 

Havelock fired some heavy cannon to warn them 
that relief wa.s at hand, but the well-worn old story 
of Jessie Brown and the bagpipes is, I fear, a myth. 
It first appeared in the Pays, our papers got hold 
of it, a song was written, Goodall painted the subject, 
and the ScoAish maid-servant, whose ears are sup- 
posed to have caught the distant pibroch, became 
a historical character. 

Owing to a terrible scourge of cholera in 1845 
,which carried off two officers, 496 men, forty-seven 
women, and 124 children of -the Ross-shire Buffs in 
SIX months, there were many English and Irish in 
the regiment during the Mutiny, the Scots being too 
wary to enlist ; but it did things at Lucknow and 
elsewhere of which any Scottish corps might well be 
proud, and as they reached the beautiful gardens 
and found a strong force of mutineers drawn up 
there, w'cll posted, the men who had seen the wall 
of Cawnporc, and whose cry was, “Remember the 
women and children,” felt their hands close tighter 
on their Enfield rifles as they came into action. 

A hot §ght took place. The advancing column 
captured a large gun with a shout, although sixty 
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officers and men fell under 4he fire from the garden 
walls ; the Irr^fular Horse and Volunteer Cavalry 
took five more guns, the infantry another couple, and 
the rebels drew back, pursued by Sir James Outram, 
through the flooded fields towards the city. 

On the 25 th of Septemberan assault was ordered, 
the Charbagh on the outskirts was carried, in spite of 
a determ^ed resistance, and the Madras Fusiliers 
rushed a bridge, over the canal which encirj:lcd 
Lucknow like a moat. 

“ We have taken that position, at all events, at the 
point of the bayonet,” cried Lieutenant Havelock, 
aide-de-camp to his father, the general, riding up 
with a ball through h^s solar topee, to Surgeon Jee, 
who had dismounted to tend an officer, whose life he 
found had ebbed out. Some soldiers pulled the gal- 
lant doctor inside the bastioped gateway of the Char- 
bagh Palace, as the round-shots whanged by in quick 
succession, and the 78th were ordered to advance 
along the Cawnpore road to cover the passage, while 
guns were pitched into the water, and the main body 
threaded the narrow lanes towards the Residency. 

For three hours the kilted laddies held their post 
at the head of the street, charged repeatedly by the 
rebels, and under a murderous fire from the white 
houses on each side ; but they piled the ground 
with corpses, and sent the linen-clad mutineers 
howling back. 

The principal force had penetrated far into the 
city, and there was a .slight lull, when a message 
arrived from two companies which occupied a pagoda 
some little distance off, that “ The guns w^rc coming, 
with a great multitude of rebels,” and a dull clatter 
was heard by the regiment, reduced by one fourth. 
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with ten officers killed, fls two brass nine-pdUnders 
were dragged forward an4 pointed at them. 

Meanwhile, Assistant-Surgeon McMaster had been 
fearlessly exposing himself — binding and dressing the 
wounded as coolly as though the death-stricken street 
had been a quiet hospital ward, and winning his V.C. 
under the eyes of his comrades, in what always 
seems to me to be one of the most plucky of the 
many ways by which it may be won ; but antici- 
pating the ghastly lanes which would be ploughed 
through the shattered band at the first round, word 
was given to charge. Lieutenant Macpherson, their 
popular adjutant, beloved in the regiment which his 
father had commanded fof many years, sprang for- 
ward with a shout, claymore in hand, and sped on 
foot straight fpr the muzzles of the cannon, followed 
by the Highbinders, closevat his spurred heels. 

A short snarling scrimmage took place as they 
met the sepoys ; over, under, and round about the 
guns they surged, bayonet and native sword, a slash- 
ing, hacking, prodding mob of redcoats and muti- 
neers ; here a panting fiend turning at bay, to read 
his doom in the bloodshot eye of a brawny private ; 
there a group of dark-skinned rascals, chopping at a 
wounded sergeant, and the lieutenant descending on 
them with his gleaming claymore. 

Like Cardigan at Balaclava, Macpherson was first 
at the guns, which he never left until strong arms had 
trundled them to the brink of the canal, and hurled 
them over with a ringing cheer, surrounded all the 
while by the, mutineers, who fought with the fury of 
hate. • 

In a fe\^ minutes Surgeon Jee had between 
twenty and thirty wounded to tend ; and while he 
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was busying himself with,,the work, they told him 
that the regiment had passed on, and that it was 
death to remain in the open, as the rebels were 
potting at him from the street corner. 

But it was not in his nature to desert his charge, 
and sending a messenger to the colonel, asking for 
some men to carry the wounded on their backs, Jee 
stuck to |t, binding a poor fellow’s head, whose lower 
jaw had been carried off by a round shot. 

Captain Havelock turned up, badly hit in the arm, 
when conveying the order for the 78th to follow the 
column, and Jee managed to get him into a dhoolie, 
a mortally wounded lieutenant of the Highlanders 
being tenderly lifted^ into another, and the rest into 
six bullock-carts — with which sad train the brave 
surgeon hurried on to join the regiment. 

Not long afterwards, the narrow road became 
blocked by an overturned hackery full of round-shot, 
and the occupants of the carts were cut to pieces in 
sight of their comrades, one man. Private Farmer, 
holding out his watch, and begging .someone to take 
it ; but the risk was too great. 

At last the doctor and hi.s dhoolies reached the 
regiment, and Captain Halliburton took charge of 
them with his company ; but a guide led them into an 
enemy’s battery, where they again suffered great loss. 

Among the suburbs, shelled from the other side of 
the Goomtee river, the doctor and his little escort 
wandered, trying to find the Residency, and running 
a gauntlet of musket-shot from the .streets as they 
jolted down them in their fruitless quest, until at 
length they took shelter in a square coujtyard called 
the Motee-Mahul, with two large gatew.ays, and sheds 
all round it. 
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Nor even then were thair troubles over ; the place 
was tightly packed with camp-followers and camels ; 
the groaning wounded required attention, and Sur- 
geon Jee had his hands full. 

The native gongs sounded the hours through a 
night of horror. No one’knew how far, or how near, 
the Residency might be, and during the long spell of 
darkness a terrific firing crashed and boomed, jifiingled 
with shouts and cheering, which might mean any- 
thing, from a successful rush to the death-cry of 
^.valour battling against overwhelming odds. 

Men who had been with the advance found their 
way to the courtyard, bringing the alarming, but 
happily false, news that all the 7,8th had been killed. 
The Motee-Mahul was so crowded that movement 
was almost impossible ; camels and horses squealed, 
and added a new danger bjy their frightened plung- 
ing, and the dawn came slowly to the anxious 
surgeons and the miserable, moaning wretches under 
their care. 

,At daylight. Brigadier Cooper managed to get 
them some tea — the first food that had passed their 
lips since the previous morning — and the escort 
began to loophole the walls. 

Soon afterwards the brigadier was shot through 
one of the holes, from the outside, and fell over 
Surgeon Jee, who had constantly to cross a gateway 
raked by bullets in order to reach his wounded, 
although warned by his apothecary, De Soura, of his 
risk ; but the gallant fellow volunteered to try to find 
his way to the Residency with the sufferers, and send 
'relief to Hallil^rton, who held the Motee-Mahul. 

^ Unhappily the details of the journey are meagre, 
yet we know, from Dr. Jee’s own words, that, 
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as the mournful little tcain proceeded, they found 
Colonel Campbell lying on the ground with a 
wounded leg, from the amputation of which he 
afterwanls died ; and Jee got one of his men to 
take him on his back and carry him along, the man 
being subsequently killed, k was supposed, for when 
search was made for him to be recommended for the 
Cross, he could not be found. 

Under the fire of guns from the Kaiser Bagh 
Palace, they floundered through a shallow stream, 
and, after several exciting adventures, were hailed by 
a European sentry at a gate in a high wall, by whom 
they were directed to the Residency, towards which 
they w'cnded their way, keeping under the wall to 
avoid the flying bullets which, in spite of the 
precaution, killed a great many of them, their 
bones being ,s6en outside the palace when we took 
it later during the .siege. 

Dr. Jee lost his white horse, but afterwards 
recovered it, wounded in the chest by a large bolt, 
w’hich was extracted with great difficulty, the animal 
being eventually sold as a very valuable charger for 
£\Go. 

I shall now tell of further heroism on the part of 
our brave army surgeons and their feeble escort, 
under circumstances of even greater peril, during 
the same day and the night of horror that followed it. 

VVe have just seen how Surgeon Jee fared with his 
wounded, and we will now follow the tragic fortunes of 
another convoy of maimed and miserable men who 
underwent some extraordinary adventures on their 
way to the Residency. 

During the night of the 25th September, Lucknow 
was in an uproar ; but though the streets were full 
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of mutineers, exasperated by the success of the 
relieving column, the wounded of the 90th, together 
with a large sprinkling from other regiments, some- 
how escaped notice, as they lay in their dhoolies 
in a passage before the Motee Munzil Palace. 

A dhoolie is a square covered palanquin of 
bamboo, with curtained sides and a razzi, or quilted 
coverlet, upon which the occupant lies, and the whole 
thing«is carried by four bearers, who form a particular 
caste of their own, hailing chiefly from lower Bengal. 

** Morning dawned, and the attack they had been 
momentarily expecting all night came at last, shot and 
shell whistling into them and killing a great many. 

They were practically abandoned to their own 
resources for a time, as the column had pushed on to 
the Residency j , but the slender escort behaved with 
great valour, .and every inch of the way was hotly 
contested. 

The surgeons, especially, were worthy of the 
highest praise ; one of them belonging to the 
artillery, who had just been speaking of his wife 
and children in the Residency, and how he looked 
forward to meeting them, asked a brother officer to 
help him with an operation, and they went to the 
spot under a heavy fire. 

“ I wish I could see my way out of this,” said the 
officer, gazing hopelessly on the long train of helpless 
men who depended on their exertions for their lives. 

“ Pooh, there is no danger whatever ! ” replied the 
surgeon ; but even as he spoke a ball struck him, and 
his earthly troubles were over. 

It*was certain death to everyone to remain where 
» they were, and a start was made under the guidance 
of a plucky young civilian, Mr. J. B. Thornhill, who 
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had '“come from the Resfdency at great hazard to 
help them ; so collecting, the dhoolies they set out, 
Surgeon Home, of the 90th, taking charge, and 
Major Simmonds, of the 5th Fusiliers, commanding 
the weak escort of 150 men. 

We have all of us seen tlie tender care with which 
our constabulary lift the victim of a street accident 
into thc*'ambulance cart, and wheel him gently away 
in the soft-running, well-hung convey'ance, amid the 
sympathetic murmurs of the crowd. The scene in 
Lucknow was the reverse of this : the numerous dhoo- ' 
lies full of wounded and groaning men are borne by 
natives waiting an opportunity to drop them heavily 
and bolt. Instead of a sympathetic crowd there is a 
mob of howling savages, filling the street end, and 
occupying windows and house tops, from which they 
send bullet after bullet. Here a narrow. lane has to be 
threaded ; there they must run across an open space, 
jolting and shaking those fractured limbs cruelly ; for a 
moment they are partially sheltered by the high wall 
of a white building ; but the mob is increasing behifid 
them, and they cannot stay. Now and then a rush is 
made, and the bayonets of the escort arc red when 
they hurry on after the train ; they do not all hurry 
on either, for several lie face down in the sun, and 
before their comrades have turned yon corner, the 
ground is hideous with mangled fragments, and the 
rebels are richer by several of the coveted Enfield 
rifles, with which they follow up the pursuit ; while, 
in the despatch sent home to England, Privates 
Whatever -you -will. Nos. four-thousand-and-somc- 
thing, are returned "missing” — that cubiou.> word 
that carries grief into many a quiet vill&ge, and hides 
a world of misery nevertheless. 
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A march of forty yards under the fire of a battery 
on the other side of the jGoomtee brought them to 
the partial shelter of a building known as Martin’s 
House ; but the round shot found them out, and after 
a halt of half an hour they set off again in safety 
until they reached a Jfirge nullah several feet in 
depth, the grape hissing among them as they 
waded through it, killing several bearers aivi drown- 
ing ^ome of the wounded there. 

Across the nullah they passed down a street 
where the fire did not reach them, but at the other 
end their guide made a fatal mistake which ultimately 
cost him his life, for leading them into an oblong 
square lined on three sides with, sheds, they were shot 
down like sheep, and the leading bearers refused to 
go farther. ^ 

It seemqji as though, the end of all things had 
come for them. The rebels held the sheds and 
opened fire from every side. Thornhill’s suggestion to 
go back was useless ; the bearers in front were either 
killed or had bolted, and the dhoolies stood there as 
targets for the cowardly brutds who did not neglect 
the opportunity. 

Surgeon Bradshaw and an apothecary went off to 
the rear of the train, which was still in the street, and 
compelled the bearers to return with them by the 
path Mr. Thornhill should have taken, and l/icy 
eventually reached the Residency ; but the rest 
remained exposed in what is known to this day as 
“ Dhoolie Square,” while Home and a handful of 
brave fellows^ took shelter in a covered archway and 
cast><4x>ut fpr the best way to defend themselves and 
their charges 

One gallant incident occurred as Private Henry 
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Ward,,a Norfolk man of tlje 78th^ Highlanders, was 
escorting the dhoolie that contained Lieutenant 
Havelock. 

When the bearers of several others too,k to their 
heels, Ward compelled his to remain, and knowing 
the fate that awaited him if. taken, a private of the 
escort named Pilkington, who was badly hit, threw 
himself inside on to the wounded officer. 

The natives were about to drop the double load, 
but Ward would have none of that, and sticking to 
the dhoolie he forced them to continue, by means 
which we can readily imagine for ourselves, until the 
dhoolie was carried to a place of safety and Lieutenant 
Havelock’s life was saved.. 

Ward afterwards became that officer’s servant, 
a rare, if not unique instance of master and man 
both wearing the Victoria Cross. * 

From the archway under which the others had 
sought a very indifferent shelter they witnessed a 
horrible scene, as the mutineers rushed into the 
square and began murdering the wounded. 

With Surgeon Home were Swanson of the 78th, 
Captain Becher, 40th Native Infantry, three wounded 
men, and nine soldiers, the remnant of the escort as 
yet unhurt, and their struggle for life, and the lives of 
those poor fellows out in the open, is absolutely 
Homeric, 

They got into a house through an open door in 
the arch, and for half an hour one man kept the 
yelling crowd at bay, while the others shouted in 
chorus to make the rebels think they were more 
numerous. 

He was Patrick McManus, an Iri^ih private of 
the 5th Northumberland Fusiliers, and from a pillar 
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he shot sepoy after sepoy, cool and collected, and 
seldom missing, until at last the sight of his muzzle 
was enough to send them' flying. 

“ Why don’t you come into the street ? ” was the 
derisive shout of the rebels, to which McManus 
replied by a Minid bullet, and in spite of all the 
efforts of their leader, an old fiend with sword and 
shield whose white garb was girt with a red cummer- 
bund, it would be some time before they ventured on 
again. 

While McManus stood behind his pillar, the 
others barricaded themselves as best they could, and 
a pile of corpses lent their ghastly aid to protect 
those fifteen heroes, but through the shutters they saw 
the brutes firing into the dhoolies, about forty of our 
wounded being killed in that way. 

Close to tKe house lay Arnold, of the Madras 
Fusiliers, wfio had been shot in both legs on the 
Charbagh Bridge, and Private Ryan begged them 
help him rc.scuc one of the bravest fellows that ever 
jdrew sword. 

McManus had been hit in the foot, but he 
volunteered, and making a rush through a storm of 
shot they found the dhoolie was too heavy for them. 

They lifted Arnold out, the sepoys firing volley 
after volley, but although they carried him back 
between them unhurt themselves, the unfortunate 
captain received another ball in his thigh, from which 
he afterwards died in great agony. 

Again they sallied from the house and brought in 
a wounded man who was crying piteously for help, 
an^ jigain ..they were untouched, their burden being 
hit twice and dying before they regained the barricade. 

Surgeon Home was the only unwounded officer in 
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the house, and his time was divided between dressing 
the others and taking his turn to Are ; finally a man 
was posted at each window and three in the doorway, 
and through a bullet hole in the shutter the surgeon 
saw a rebel creep within three yards of him. 

He promptly killed him ’with his revolver, and 
Private Hollowell, of the Ross-shire Buffs, picked off 
another vety neatly, after which there was a long pause, 
the ominous calm before the storm. , 

Hollowell had been Home’s right hand all the 
time, and had already shot the old man with the red 
cummerbund ; and during the hour or so that elapsed 
before the attack was resumed they broke down a 
plaster wall to gain ap ooter room ; but suddenly 
there came a dull rumble from the square that brought 
them all to their feet in an instant. , 

“ It’s now or never, men,” shouted tj[ie surgeon. 
“ Outside with us ; they’re bringing up a gun.” 

It was already past noonday, and relief had not 
arrived. There w'as no question of surrender ; that 
would have meant a long lingering agony, as the* 
sepoys spared none, knd delighted in the most 
diabolical tortures when they got the chance. There 
was nothing for it but to die like men. 

The rumble eventually resolved itself, not into a 
field-piece which would have finished them, but a 
large screen on wheels with which the rebels closed 
up the door, shutting the besieged up in a trap, as 
they hoped, to be burned out by blazing straw flung 
down through the roof. 

The house caught fire ; the smoke rolled in in 
choking volumes, and the heat became tinbeavAle, 
but there was another door op>cning on to the square, 
and through that they resolved to make a last dash. 
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Taking up three of their number who were the 
most badly hurt, they enlarged out and made for a 
shed ten yards away on the north side, but, strange 
to tell, the wounded alone were struck again, all three 
subsequently dying, while their comrades reached the 
shed unhurt, though giore than five hundred of the 
surprised rebels are said to have fired at them as 
they ran. • 

• Panting, they counted their numbers in that new 
retreat, and there were only six left who could bear 
arms, the other four being unable to do more than 
keep a look-out at the loopholes which riddled the 
shed’s side. 

Dangerous as the pladfe was, being loopholed, with 
such an insufficient garrison, they were destined to 
hold it for more than twenty-two hours before help 
came, and though this incident reads like a romance, 
it is terribly true, every word of it. 

They were uncertain whether Havelock’s column 
existed any longer : a whisper had come down to the 
• 78th the evening before that it had been destroyed ; 
but the cowardly hounds crept noiselessly up to the 
holes in the wall and fired in, giving them little time 
to speculate on the fate of others when their own 
seemed so near at hand. 

By placing a wounded man at each embrasure 
to give the alarm, they prevented any serious casualty, 
but an awful thing occurred which froze the very blood 
in their veins. 

When in the house at the archway their rifles had 
to some ej^ent protected the miserable wounded still 
lyfiig in their dhoolies in the square, but now they 
were left peerless, and the sepoys stealing up to the 
farther side of each palanquin began slowly to murder 
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them wUh knives and bayonets, even burning some 
alive ! 

The screams were heartrending ; men called in 
agonising voices for help, but the hideous work went 
on until the ground reeked like the floor of a slaughter- 
house. 

One officer. Lieutenant Knight, of the 90th, Home’s 
own regim^t, escaped, literally nerved by the energy 
of despair, for, though wounded in the leg, as the 
sabre of a sowar flashed in at one side of his dhoolie, 
he sprang out at the other, and fled. 

In spite of a hot pursuit and fifty bullets that went 
after him, two hitting him again in the legs, he got 
away, to carry the news "to the rear guard, who, 
however, had their own hands too full to come to 
the others’ assistance. 

Now came a fresh peril to the surgeon and his 
men in the shed, for too craven to attack in front 
where the rifles of McManus and Hollowell, and 
Home’s revolver were waiting at the loopholes, a 
tramping overhead told them that the enemy were 
breaking in the roof to frre down upon them. 

An especial Providence would seem to have held 
those heroes in keeping, for though the muzzles of 
the mutineers’ muskets were within four feet of them, 
none were seriously wounded, and as the little garrison 
could tell by the stamping where the rebels were, 
many a sepoy rolled off into the square, howling 
with pain, or fell heavily, and lay motionless where 
he fell. 

Still the handful found it too hot to stand, and 
they broke a hole into the courtyard, from which, 
when darkness came to their aid. Surgeon* Home and 
one of the men crept to a large mosque fhirty yards 
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away, into whicfi the doctor climbed by gettipg on to 
his comrade’s shoulders. 

The mosque was emj>ty, and returning to the man 
who had remained on guard they beckoned to the 
others to follow. 

There was some hesitation, and the sepoys on the 
roof detecting Home,* opened fire again, but though 
the two had to return post haste, they brought with 
them a chatty of fresh water, which proved a veritable 
Godsend. 

They had suffered burning thirst all day, their 
faces were black with powder from biting cartridges ; 
the wounded had implored the rest to shoot them 
when those appalling scjreams rent the air, but the 
water gave them all a little gleam of hope, and posting 
sentries at various parts of the shed they prepared to 
pass the ni^t of horrors, with the babble of several 
who wer? delirious in their ears, and the catlike 
tread of the murderous scoundrels above them. 

More than one false alarm disturbed the silent 
hours ; but the sepoys eventually left the roof, and 
Lucknow seemed to be sleeping. 

One man proposed to rush out and attempt to 
escape, and two others oifercd to join him, but the 
rest declined to leave the wounded, and about two 
o’clock in the morning they heard the sound of heavy 
firing not far off. 

Madly they shouted with what voice was left to 
them, thinking it was a relief, but the firing died away 
again and bitter disappointment followed. 

At last they became unanimous in an effort to 
^ght thei^f way to the Residency, though no one knew 
•exactly wjierp it was, and they left the shed with seven 
cartridge»’limong six men, only to shrink back again 
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as they a fire in the archway where McManus had 
piled up so many corpses, and a lai^e body of sepoys 
clustering round it 

Hope then died out ; most of them cared little 
whether they lived or died, until, soon after dawn had 
flushed the domes and cupolas of the city, more 
firing was heard, and Private Ryan shouted, “ Boys, 
them’s our own chaps.” 

“ Cheer together, men,” exclaimed Surgeon Home, 
as they distinguished the well-known ring of tlie 
Enfield rifles, and they cheered together — a cheer with 
more than one .sob in it — but a cheer that was 
answered by another and another as our fellows 
charged into that ghastly" D,hoolie Square," and swept 
it of its rebel garrison, the rescued handful also firing 
their remaining shots as they rushed out to join their 
deliverers. 

Of the four officers who saw that morning break, 
three died of their wounds, but Home, McManus, 
Hollowell, and Ryan won the Cross for their never- 
exceeded heroism. Sir Anthony Home, K.C.B., being 
now the sole survivor. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

LUCKNCIJV KAVANAGH. 

The year of grace 1821, which saw the death of the 
great Napoleon, witnessed also the birth of a son to 
Bandmaster Kavanagh of the 3rd Buffs, at the town 
. of Mullingar, in County Westmeath, Ireland. 

That child, who was christened Thomas Henry 
Kavanagh, was frequently told by a facetious uncle, 
that “ he was born to be Jjanged ; ” but fortune pre- 
served him for a very different* fate, and, entering the 
office of the Commissioner of Meerut, while yet in his 
teens, he pas.sed through various stages of advance- 
ment until Be became Superintendent of the office of 
the Chief Commissioner of Oude, and in that capacity 
was stationed at Lucknow with his wife and family, 
when the Mutiny broke out. 

All through the siege he behaved with great 
bravery, dividing his time between the guns and the 
trenches, often sitting for hours below ground, rifle in 
hand, while the mutineers were countermining our 
works, and waiting patiently until they broke into the 
tunnel, and a black head popped through the wall of 
earth to be as quickly shot at by the wary Superin- 
tendent. 

When Havelock’s slender column forced its way 
into the city, Kavanagh shared his last bottles of beer 
anmng the ^rched soldiers, and never spared himself 
in'his exertipn^uring that trying time. 

H is gcK^t^c was wounded, and they both suffered 
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great ])ardships, although the good things of life were 
not wanting in some quarters, for there were votaries 
of “ caste ” within Lucknow, just as there were out- 
side, if all we hear is true. 

Havelock’s relief was only partial ; he and Outram 
were not strong enough to rescue the besieged, and the 
garrison had to await the arrival of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, who, reached the white tower of the Alum Bagh 
about four miles from the Residency, at the begiiyiing 
of November. 

The road into Lucknow was circuitous, and would 
be fiercely defended, the various passages and build- 
ings an route affording splendid vantage posts for the 
rebels. Havelock's rqen •had suffered severely from 
an imperfect knowledge of the way, and it was of the 
utmost necessity that Sir Colin shoulcj have a guide 
well acquainted with the country, but the girdle of 
mutineers rendered the very thought of such a thing 
absurd. 

During the early part of the siege, Kavanagh had 
been very ill, but his strength had returned and he wa6 
at the time of his exploit, a strong man with dark hair 
and a red beard, speaking Hindustani fluently. 

A native spy named Kunoujee Lai, a very hand- 
some fellow, was returning to the Alum Bagh on a 
certain night, and after gaining his confidence and 
consent with difficulty, for the risk was enormous even 
to a native, Kavanagh went to Colonel Napier (after- 
wards Lord Napier of Magdala), Chief of Outram’s 
staff, and informed him that the spy was willing to 
guide him to Sir Colin’s camp, and that he, Kavanagh* 
was ready to undertake the journey. • • 

The colonel was amazed, and pointed out in for- 
cible language the fate that would beldll him if he 
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were detected, but Kavanagh persisted, and was taken 
to Sir James Outram. 

Outram, thick set, with a slight roundness in his 
shoulders, a man of stainless honour, and absolutely 
without fear, refused to listen to him. To traverse 
the rebel camp in the desQJ of night, when eyes sharp 
as those of the lynx were on the watch, when keen 
distrust prevailed among the mutineers thomselves, 
and e^ery stranger was closely questioned, was a trial 
to which he would subject no man ; Kunoujee Lai, 
.•himself, would find it as much as he could manage 
to get through, and for a European, the thing was 
impossible. 

The Irishman persisted, however, and gained his 
point. It was decided that if Sir James were satisfied 
with the disguisf he proposed to assume, he should 
go, and Kavanagh left him lo make his preparations. 

He has told us of the revulsion of feeling that 
came over him before he started ; his wife and little 
ones were uppermost in his thoughts, and he was 
within an ace of throwing up the whole affair, but the 
recollection of those fearful stories that Havelock’s 
men brought with them from Cawnpore weighed 
strongly with him, and accordingly, at six o’clock he 
left the two rooms where they were then living, Mrs. 
Kavanagh supposing that he was going on duty as 
usual at the mines. 

In a quiet corner of the slaughter-yard that 
brave Irishman darkened his 'face and neck with 
lamp-black, put on a pair of tight silk trousers, a 
muslin shirt, and a short yellow silk jacket, con- 
* cealed his hav with a cream-coloured turban, bound 
, a whfte cummorb’.-l?d round his waist, slung a yellow 
chintz mantla^rt-nm his shoiilder.s. and slinned his feet 
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into a pair of native slippers, turned up at the toes 
and painfully tight, as he found to his sorrow, and 
then went to see Colonel Napier, with amusing results. 

Natives were not allowed to enter a European’s 
dwelling with their shoes on, nor to sit down, unin- 
vited, and to test his disguise, Kavanagh did both. 

The officers present were indignant to see a 
swaggering fellow, evidently a badmish, or worthless 
character, as the name implies, in their midst, con- 
ducting himself with insolent familiarity, and after an 
angry altercation in Hindustani, Sir James Outram 
came into the room, only to be completely deceived 
like the rest. 

The disguise was perfect, and Kavanagh was free 
to go. 

Cigar in mouth, Sir James touched up his face by 
candle-light, Captain Sitwell gave him a double- 
barrelled pistol — to use upon himself if he w’cre taken 
— and after an eloquent hand-shake all round, at half- 
past eight Captain Hardingc accompanied him and 
Kunoujee Lai, to pass them through the picket on 
the river bank. 

” 1 would give my life to do what you are doing,” 
he said, as he gave him a last grip. ” Noble fellow ! 
you will never be forgotten ! " 

The night was dark, and the great vaulted dome 
overhead without a cloud, as they .strip|)cd and 
waded through the Goomtee, and stole up a trench 
for three hundred yards, to a little grove beside a 
silent pool, where they stayed to dress again. 

A man came down to wash, and they had a 
narrow escape from detection ; and farther on they 
met a sepoy, with a matchlock, t^ whbm Kavanagh 
spoke of the night 
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“Yes, it is very«cold,” said the rebel, who appeared 
to be uncommunicative, for without further partey he 
went his way along the river bank. 

At the Iron Bridge a cavalry picket challenged, 
and Kunoujee Lai advanced. 

They had come down from Mundron, he said, 
naming a place held by the mutineers, and the picket 
allowed them to proceed. 

Crossing the stone bridge farther on, the;? entered 
the streets of the city, and then all their nerve was 
required, for they were full of rebels ; but sauntering 
on, tliey traversed the main thoroughfare and reached 
the outskirts in safety, satisfying a native watchman, 
and breathing more freely as they found themselves 
among the woods and groves rtiat covered the plain 
on that side of Lucknow. 

Kavanagh plucked a carrot, and ate it with a keen 
relish ; but after a long tmmp, they discovered that 
they had mistaken the road, and were in the beautiful 
Dilkoosha park, the “heart’s delight” of the Kings 
of Oude, far out of their way, and still close to 
tlfe city. 

The park was swarming with rebels, whose horses 
neighdd and answered each other under the trees ; 
bivouac fires lit up the darkness here and there, and 
poor Kunoujee Lai was in despair, imploring his 
companion to forgive his blunder. 

They had been four hours on their way, and were 
not clear of Lucknow. If daylight overtook them 
before they gained the Alum Bagh it would be the 
last sunrise they would see, and Kavanagh was 
already almost lame from the tightness of his shoes. 

/fn old cduntrjjman, watching his crops in a field, 
declined to hefn Inem, and another, whom they spoke 
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to 80911 afterwards, fled shouting, ‘to alarm a village 
not far off. 

“ Now for it,” said Kavanagh, and they ran along 
the canal bank for dear life, happily leaving the 
shouts behind them. 

Their troubles, however,* were not nearly over ; 
several villages they roused,* and the barking of the 
dogs coi^inucd long after the two strange companions 
had stumbled out of earshot — over paddy fields, and 
along irrigation cuts, where Kavanagh more than” once 
received a most unwelcome ducking. 

Crawling into a miserable hut, his hand encoun- 
tered a sleeping woman, who proved a friend to them, 
when she recovered from. the fright, and who pointed 
out the way, along which they hurried as the moon 
was rising. 

Up it came, silvering ^the .still country, showing 
each clump of trees, and the white, unhealthy haze 
that lay above the water, as they neared the Alum 
Bagh, round which a strong body of mutineers were 
posted to resi.st the advance of Sir Colin. 

“ It is impossible to get through,” whisperctl 
Kunoujec Lai. “ There are scores of pickets, and 
rifle-pits full of men ; we must go round by Bunnee,” 
and round they went, shortly coming on another 
cavalry patrol, to which they walked up boldly. 

Confidence helped them, and they soon left the un- 
suspecting .sowars in the rear ; but about three o’clock 
in the morning, when moving cautiously through a 
mango grove, a sepoy on sentry, singing at the top of 
his voice to keep his courage up, gave the alarm, and 
the guard of twenty-five men .surrounded them^. all 
clamouring at once. V , * 

Poor Kunoujec Lai lost heart, andtb-cw away the 
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despatch he carried, but the Irish badmash ke^Jt his 
in his turban, and palavered so cleverly that the 
rascals believed his tale. 

They were then “ two poor men walking to the 
village of Umzoula on a sad errand, namely, to in- 
form a friend that his brother had been killed by a 
ball from the British entrenchments at Lucknow,” 
and the guard showed them the route tivey must 

It was the most serious rencontre they had had, 
but at the end of half an hour they met with another 
misfortune, for they tumbled into a marshy jheel, and 
were up to their waists in reeds and water for two 
hours, sometimes to their •neqks, Kavanagh being 
thoroughly exhausted when they scrambled out, as 
he had to support the spy, who was much shorter 
than he, and washed the l^lack from his hands in so 
doing. 

At the other side of the swamp he lay for a 
quarter of an hour before he could continue the walk, 
and they then reached the village, to find a number of 
men sleeping near the chubootfa, or native office. 

Rousing one of them, they told him they were 
spies, sent to discover the numbers of the Feringhees, 
but the man was surly, and would tell them nothing ; 
and they had to run the gauntlet of two strong 
pickets, drowsing round their fires, three hundred 
yards apart. 

That they accomplished ; and several other nar- 
now shaves they had, Kavanagh at last insisting, in 
spite of the warnings of the spy, in sleeping for an 
hous in a grpve, after they had passed some natives 
who* told them Ihat they were fleeing from the 
English. 
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ItVas good news ; and about four in the morning 
w’hen, absolutely weary and footsore, they struggled 
on again, a voice called, “ Who comes there ? ” and 
they knew their mission had ended. 

The commander of thc^ Sikh patrol sent two 
men to guide them ; and \Mhen in the camp. Lieu- 
tenant Goldie, of the 9th Lancers, lent Kavanagh dry 
stockings and trousers, and pulled him together with 
a draught of brandy. Captain Dick mounting him 
on his Burma pony, and walking beside him to Sir 
Colin Campbell. 

That stern soldier could not restrain his admira- 
tion, nor the ov’erwrought civilian his tears ; and, as 
Kavanagh lay down to snatch some well-earned rest. 
Sir Colin busied himself in excluding the daylight 
from the tent with his own hand.s, ‘making such a 
clatter that he defeated his'kindly objccK 

The signal of Kavanagh's safe arrival should have 
been hoisted at once on the Alum Bagh, and cruel 
anxiety was felt in I.ucknow at the delay that took 
place ; but meanwhile^ unable to sleep from excite- 
ment, the hero of the hour was seated at the general’s 
table at eleven o’clock, consuming vast quantities of 
eggs and bacon, marmalade, and, what was to him a 
long forgotten luxury, coffee with milk and sugar. 

His .subsequent adventures were worthy of the 
man. He guided the advance on the city when, 
leaving the baggage at the Alum Bagh, Sir Colin 
fought his way pa.st the Martiniere College to the 
Dilkoo.sha Park, and day by day drew nearer to the 
Europeans in the Residency. . 

He witnessed the awful slaughtc^t the Securfrira- 

b£^h, where the 4th Sikhs, 53rd Shifepshire, 93rd 

Sutherland Highlanders, and a battalio^'of detach- 

* 
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merits bayoneted two thousand rebels in three Jhours, 
until the place reeked yith blood, and the cry, 
“ Remember the ladies and babies ! Cawnpore — 
Cawnpore ! ” echoed through the loopholed walls. 

He saved a wounded soldier there, under fire, and 
slept beside Sir Colin ; helped at the storming of the 
Motee-Mahul, or Pearl Palace, where Surgeon Jee 
won his V.C. the September before, and wasi received 
with ^hree cheers by Sir James Outram and his staff, 
who had never expected to see him alive again. 

He led Sir James through a shower of bullets to 
Sir Colin Campbell, and, to quote Sir Colin’s despatch, 
speaking of his heroism, “ his escape, at a time when 
the entrenchment was cloSely* invested by a large 
army . . . is . . . one of the most daring feats ever 
attempted.” • 

He left tucknow when the Commander-in-Chief 
retired with the rescued ones on Cawnpore, after 
forty sepoys had been blown from the guns, and 
accompanied him again to the final suppression of 
Lucknow. 

After a long list of surprising adventures, which 
would be incredible as happening to one man if they 
were not well authenticated, he returned to civil life, 
every now and then starting off on some expedition 
against the rebels. 

It will hardly be believed that the authorities 
attempted to ignore his claim to the Victoria Cross, 
trying to put him off with the Medal instead ; but in 
the end he received it, in 1859, and survived to wear 
it for twenjty- three years, dying at Gibraltar in 
Ncjlrember, 1 882. , 
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CHAPTER XX. 

I'LEL’S bluejackets, AM) THE 93RD HIGH- 
LANDERS. 

y«i‘Nt,, Hall,— Stfwakt, Raion, Du.mlv, Maikav, 
Gkant, MacBrvn, Ml'nkd. « 

When the Briti.sh fleet was on its waj’ to China, and 
Lord Elgin awaited reinforcements at Hong Kong, 
he received alarming intelligence of the .spread of the 
mutiny in India, and an urgent request to send all 
the help po.ssiblc there.' 

He promptly set off for Calcutta with l,5C» sailors 
and marme-s, chiefly belonging to the Steamers Pearl 
and Shauttou ; and these \vcrc formed* into naval 
brigades, to act on shore, with the same gallantry 
they had displayed in the Crimea. 

Captain Peel, whom we have seen in the trenches^ 
before Seba.stojK)!, started up the (langes with ten 
huge 68-pt)unders and 4CX) bluejackets, know'n as the 
“ Shannon brigade ; ” but progress was terribly slow, 
and it )vas not until the 30th September that he 
leached Benares with 286 men. 

Ha.stening on to Allahabad before the rest came 
up, he arrived at that place three days later ; and 
when the others joined him, on the 7th October, they 
found, to their dismay, that the big guns must be left 
there, as there was no means of tran.sport for them 
across country, • 

At Allahabad Peel con.sequentl)\ remained, uiTtil 
the 28th, organising siege-trains of 24'pounders, and 
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despatching them on to Cawnpore under the •charge 
of the tars, and ultimately following himself, to do 
good service in a score of places. 

It meant business when Peel was off to the front, 
with hunting-spurs peeping from beneath his white 
trousers, and the three ^old bands that denoted his 
rank of post-captain on the cuff of his blue undress 
frock coat. • 

Few leaders have been more deservedly idolised 
by tlicir men ; and few thought, as they saw him 
start from the ancient city at the junction of the 
Ganges and the Jumna, where, a few months before, 
the sepoys had murdered their officers while the band 
played “ God save the Queesi,” J;hat he was going on 
his last campaign. 

From Cawnpore, after .several smart engagements, 
the Naval Brigade, reduce^l to 250 men, accompanied 
Sir Colin Campbell on his march to Lucknow ; and 
when the 93rd Highlanders marched into the camp 
at the Alum Bagh, Peel’s fiddlers played them in, the 
rpst of the bluejackets lining the road, and cheering 
lustily. 

After pounding at the walls of the Sccundrabagh, 
which wa.s a large square enclosure with turrets at the 
angles, and a garden inside with kiosks and summer- 
houses, Peel’s guns were ordered on to the Shahnujjif 
Mosque, a fine domed building within a serai, loop- 
holed, and strongly garrisoned by sepoys in every 
variety of costume. 

Gay turbans clustered behind the embrasures. A 
sprinkling of red coats proved the presence of 
mutinied native infantry. The dark-faced scoundrels, 
with* their mttnsiia, or jackets, buttoned on the left 
breast were Mussulmans ; those who fastened them 
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on the right, Hindoos. And, although covered by 
the Highlanders fresh from terrible work in the gory 
Secundrabagh, Peel’s tars were exposed to a rattling 
fire from the mob over the wall. 

To quote Sir Colin’s woijds, “ Captain Peel be- 
haved very much as if he* had been laying the 
Sltannoti alongside an enemy’s frigate.” And he was 
noi the only one who was remembered in eonnection 
with the Shahnujjif. « 

Hand-grenades fell among them ; but Lieutenant 
Young and William Hall, A.B., a man of colour, ran 
the 24-pounder, which the sailors had christened the 
“ Shannon ” after their vessel, close to the masonry, 
and fired round after round point blank at it, behaving 
with a courage that was even above the average of 
British seamen, high as that av'erage always is. 

There was a large treb near the vails of the 
mosque, and up among its leafy branches swarmed 
Lieutenant Nowell Salmon (afterwards Rear-Ad- 
miral), a crack shot, and a fearless fellow. 

He could see the interior of the courtyard, and 
quietly proceeded to pick <iff rebel after rebel from 
his concealment, a private of the 93rd loading rifles 
behind the tree trunk, and handing them up to him. 

Eventually the place was stormed and cleared by 
the soldiers and bluejackets ; and, when honours were 
distributed. Young, Salmon, who was badly wounded, 
and seaman Hall added each a Victoria Cross to the 
record of the Navy. 

In that blazing March following, when Campbell 
completed the fall of Lucknow, Peel’s men were again 
to the fore. v , 

Very similar in many respects was the procedure 
of the column to what it had been during the second 
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relief, and piloted once more by brave Kavanagh, 
who rode Dr. Russell’s vidous white mare, a cloudless 
sky of blue overhead, and the pipers of the 93rd 
playing “ Castles in the Air,” they advanced for the 
last time upon the Dil^oosha Park, which had such 
stirring memories for mftny of them. 

Step by step, they carried all before them, 
battering the grotesque Martiniere a^ain, and 
caprtiring the Badshahbagh, or King’s Great Garden. 

Peel had just heard that he was now Sir William, 
and was in high feather ; but Sir Colin, who about the 
same time received intelligence of his own elevation 
to the dignity of Lord Cl;^de, only shook his head 
sadly, as he thought of his de&d comrades of other 
days, .saying in a mournful voice, “ It is too late ; 
there is nobody alive now to whom I care to tell 
the new.s.” • 

He had mounted the breach at Badajoz, and before 
that had held the colour of the 9th Regiment over the 
corpse of Sir John Moore, when “ he lay like a warrior 
taking his rest,” on the rampants of Corunna. 

Poor Peel was not destined to enjoy his honours 
long, for in one of tho.se several actions fought before 
our men crossed the Goomtee on a bridge of beer 
barrels, a bullet lodged in the muscles of his thigh, 
and was extracted with great difficulty by Surgeon 
Munro, of the 93rd. In all likelihood he would have 
recovered, but at Cawnpore, on his way to Calcutta, 
smallpox seized him, and to the unutterable regret 
of the whole army, the gallant sailor died on the 27th 
of April. • 

•The words ofrOutram at a banquet to the Naval 
Brigade, when he spoke of “ the hearty, jolly, smiling 
faces of some of you Shannon mex\. who were pounding 
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away with two big guns at the palace,” arc well 
known ; but those hearty faces were woefully sad 
when the news of their commander’s early death 
reached them, and there were tears in many an eye 
that had laid the 24-pounders truly at Lucknow, as 
well as in the Crimea, and thaV had glistened brightly 
when its owner had asked for leave “ To have a day’s 
shooting ashore with them *cre red coats,” and got 
it too. j 

The 93rd Highlanders won no less than seven 
Crosses in and about Lucknow. 

They were sworn friends with the Nava! Ilrigade, 
and were long associated with them, for which reasem 
1 have included them in this chapter, confident they 
would choose no more fitting place for their grand 
and glorious record. , 

The rc*giment had .sailed for the (Jrimea with 
the 44th Foot, full of -superstitious forebodings on 
that account, as they had previously accompanied 
the “ Little Fighting Fours ” to the disastrous 
American Campaign of 1814-15, where the 93rd 
sufiTcred severely, but its achievements at Balaclava 
and elsewhere during the Ru.ssian War had added 
con.siderably to its honour and renown. 

It was a decidedly Scotti.sh corps, and in 1853 it 
is said there were only about thirty men belonging 
to it who were not natives either of Sutherland, 
Inverness, or Ross, while in 1854 there was only one 
English private on the roster. 

Gaelic was largely spoken in the ranks at that 
time, they wore the feather bonnet during the Mutiny, 
and their pipers had been put into green coats at the 
close of the Crimea. 

“ Forward, Ninety-third 1 ” was the word, and 
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they rushed on tlfe Secundrabagh until a de^d wall 
stayed them. 

“ In at the roof, Highlanders, tear off the tiles,” 
cried Sir Colin from his saddle, and they needed no 
second bidding. 

Brawny arms broke an opening, and Corporal 
Dunley is said to have Been first in, the others follow- 
ing quickly, as man after man sprang dow]^ through 
the dust with knees bleeding and bayonet ready. 

The rest of the regiment entered through a breach 
in the main building, and were soon hard at work, with 
their good comrades the 4th Sikhs, in the awful 
slaughter that took place. 

There was no quarter for the mutilators of women 
and children : in every sense of the word it was a death 
struggle, and, as such, it recalls that terrible moment 
when the French gained the courtyard of La Haye 
Sainte and "e.xterminated the remnant of Baring’s 
Hanoverians. 

In the fury and rush Private Mackay took a 
colour, not without a hard tussle for it ; Grant killed 
five of the sepoys in defence of an officer who had got 
possession of that or another ensign, for the account 
is vague ; Munro, a colour-sergeant, rescued a wounded 
officer and carried him out, severely wounded in doing 
so, and still they had not finished in the nooks and 
comers of that charnel house — not until they left 
two thousand dead to be gathered in a pile to 
pollute the air for days, as we learn from one who 
was present. 

All four won the Cross, and a few months before, 
at ^at other* storming, their comrade Paton founded 
his • claim w^en *he reconnoitred the neighbouring 
Shahnujjif, under fire, and found the hole through 
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which they poured, with their fierce siogan, on the same 
day, tdo, that Captain Stewart led straight for the 
guns which commanded the Mess House, took them, 
and was elected by his brother officers for the little 
bronze trinket he wears at the present time. 

But all these heroes pale before one other wielder 
of the basket-hilted claynBorc, the late mighty 
MacBean, as unassuming in manner as he was 
irresistible in war. 

Nearer and nearer the British troops had drawn 
to the doomed stronghold of the mutineers ; kites had 
actually' been seen fly'ing, high up in the sky, while 
our guns boomed loudly, but there came a moment 
when the self-satisfied ra.scals had no time to think of 
amusements, and one of tlio.se moments was when the 
93rd stood at ease near the Begum Bagh palace, 
waiting in a remarkable .silence, ta repeat their 
Secundrab^h experience. * . 

A strange little incident occurred of a soldier’s 
presentiment of death, for one of the privates took off 
his Crimean medal, and handed it to his brother, who 
was a sergeant, saying, ** Here, John, send this to out 
mother. I shall be killed to-day’,” and within half an 
hour he was a corpse. 

When the word was given, a curious angry cry 
rose from the ranks, rather a snarl than a cheer, and 
almost immediately the tartan kilts were battling in 
the breach. 

Then was Adjutant MacBean observed, hewing 
right and left; tremendous was his onslaught, and 
before he sheathed his sword the blood of eleven 
sepoys encrusted it, all slain single-handed ! 

Some time afterwards, at a regimental par^e, 
William MacBean .stood forward, and‘(jcncral Sir 
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R. Garratt pinnrtl the Cross on his breast with the 
words : — “ This Cross has been awarded to you for 
the conspicuous gallantry you displayed at the 
assault of the enemy’s position at Lucknow, on which 
occasion you killed eleven of the enemy by whom 
you w'ere surrounded ; and a good day’s work it 
was, sir.” • 

“Tutts,” said MacBean, in his simplicity forgetting 
altogether where he was, “it didna tak’ ftie twenty 
minutes.” 

This remarkable hero, who rose from the ranks to 
be a Major-General, died quietly in his bed many years 
afterwards, tended by his friend Munro, the regimental 
surgeon, and his old soldier servant, who was sent 
over to nurse him by Colonel Knollys, then command- 
ing the 93rd, himself a Crimean man of the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, and a voluminous writer on the 
Victoria Cr«ss. 
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CHAPTER. XXI. 

A lancer's story. 

t 

Corporal Go ate. 

If you go, almost any morning, to the north-ca.st 
comer of Trafalgar Square, where a strip of flag 
pavement runs along the end of the hideous National 
Caller}’, you will see ten or a dozen martial figures, 
more or less gorgeous according to the condition of 
their uniform.s, strolling aimlessly up and down as if 
the world were excessively pleasant *and belonged 
exclusively to them. 

The long legs w'ith the broad yellow stripe under 
a scarlet shell jacket indicate that one of her Maje.sty’s 
gallant dragoon regiments could do with “ a few likely, 
lads,” as the old notices used to have it ; the two 
narrow stripes down a similar long leg that jingles a 
musical spur on its heel, tell one that if you have any 
sneaking fondness for a hussar .saddle, or would like 
to don the heavy lancer helmet, you can be obliged, 
provided the doctor will pass you ; and mingling 
with these cavalry men arc a few representatives of the 
Line, or, possibly, a guardsman or two, and they are all 
on the look-out for recruits. 

Formerly their great rendezvous was Charles 
Street, Westminster, when the Hampshi^p Hog w^as 
in all its glory, and thither in the* grey November 
days of 1853 came a smart lad of eighteen, who had 
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grown tired of his*quiet life in the sleepy old city of 
Norwich, where he was employed as groom. * 

“Taking the shilling’* was not a mere figure of 
speech in those days, and in a short time William 
Goate found himself richer by that important sum, 
which had been hande^ him by a smart sergeant in 
the handsome blue uniform with scarlet facings of the 
9th, Queen’s Royal, Lancers. 

Accustomed to horses, Private Goate soon found 
himsftlf at home in the ranks, and was lying at 
Umballa with the 9th when the Mutiny broke out. 

His first taste of fighting was at Delhi, and he 
had an exciting adventure when on despatch duty at 
an advanced post, where ,a picket of lancers had 
orders to bring up reinforcements when the enemy 
came out of the city. 

Seeing six Rebels creeping by the river towards 
the British d^mp, he asked the officer commanding 
the picket to let him take a couple of men and 
interview the rascals, and leave being granted, the 
three troopers had a rough scramble to get their 
Horses down the rocks to the. water side, the rebels 
showing fight on their approach. 

Three pistols cracked, and three of the mutineers 
fell, the troopers unslinging their lances and making 
at the others from the saddle, a battery of the enemy 
meanwhile opening fire on them. 

Goate tackled one of the swarthy fellows, who 
dodged nimbly round him, and although the corporal 
declares that he prefers the lance to the sword, he 
could not get into the scamp at close quarters, charmed 
he never s« wisely, and after slightly wounding 
Goate’s hor^ the!* rebel bolted for the river. 

Swinging out of his stirrups, he followed him into 
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the water, and the lance went home through the 
mutineer’s body, which floated away reddening the 
ripples. 

When Goate waded out again he found that his 
comrades had each killed their man, and being sent 
by the picket officer with a rnote to his colonel, the 
ex-groom was made lance-corporal on the spot. 

I cannot stay to tell of all his fighting ; he 
helped at the taking of Cawnpore from the Gwalior 
rebels, and cros.sed the bridge of boats under a fire 
that emptied many a saddle ; but it was at Lucknow 
that he gained his Cross. 

Sir Colin Campbell, with 30,000 men, was deter- 
mined to make an end of the rebel resistance there, 
and on the 6th of March, 1858, Corporal Goate found 
himself, with his regiment, the 9th Lancers, the 
2nd Dragoon Guards, or Queen’s Bays, who wore 
their scarlet European clothing, and two native 
cavalry corps, on the race-course, about to charge a 
host of rebels that had .sallied boldly out of Lucknow 
to destroy the hated Feringhecs. 

It was the hot season — the time of blazing sky , 
and sudden sunstroke, when fields and gardens were 
scorched and brown, and Europeans usually lay 
panting and prostrate during the day ; but now they 
had to fight for their lives in the glare, and not only 
for their own, but for those of delicate ladies and 
children, whose fate was truly awful when they fell 
into the hands of the mutineers. 

The enemy, who did not lack bravery, and who 
had, unfortunately, considerable military knowledge, 
made a motley show, the silver-grey of the revolted 
cavalry blending with the brilliant (urbans and sa.shes 
and the barbaric splendour of the Irregular troops 
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and wild fanatics ; but our fellows thirsted to- get at 
them, and reluctantly held in their horses, whose 
eager plunging swayed the slender brigade as the 
order was given to charge. 

A few rounds from the Horse Artillery heralded 
the short trumpet not§, and while the smoke was 
still curling along the sward and dissolving into air, 
there came the heavy thunder of the hoofi<, the low 
murmur of the men, mad to be hand-to-hand with 
the fiends. The dust cloud gathered as they tore 
straight on, and then in the cloud came the shock of 
the meeting, the flashing of sabres and lance points, and 
a hoarse roar above the clash of steel, honest English 
shouts of vengeance that droVned the native yells, and 
as the mutineers’ guns began to play on the miUe, the 
trumpet’s voice ^gounded the order to return. 

It was short, but sharp.; the host was broken, and 
our disordered squadrons came back, sadly weakened, 
under a heavy shower of round shot and matchlock 
balls. 

> Corporal Goatc, his gory lance left on the field, 
was returning close to Major Piercy Smith, of the 
Bays, who had formerly seen service with the 
1 6 th Lancers, when a ball passed through the major’s 
body, and he reeled heavily. 

Goate tried to catch him, but he fell, and the 
corporal — who was only a little over twenty-two, 
remember — pulled up his charger and sprang down. 

Raising the wounded man on to his back, and 
slipping his arm through the bridle rein of his smart 
little Arab, he ran along with his heavy burden beside 
the» horse, and haji traversed several hundred yards 
when he heard the enemy’s cavalry close behind him. 

There was nothing for it but to drop the major, 
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and, \vhat — ride for his own safety? Not a bit of it. 
Shortening his reins he vaulted into the saddle, and, 
facing the enemy, shot one, felled another with the 
empty pistol, drew his sabre, and was in the middle 
of them. 

Knowing that a false move meant death, the 
gallant fellow kept his head and parried the Berce 
blows aiq^ed at him from all sides ; one man against 
a crowd, trusting to his superior swordsmanship and 
nerve to pull him through , turning and twisting his 
horse this way and that way ; knocking a sabre up 
and getting a neat thrust at a brown throat, in time 
to ward off a tulwar slash and topple another sowar 
over with six inches of sharp steel through his 
cummerbund. 

To use the corporal’s own words • “ 1 cannot tell 
you how many saddles I must have emptied ; the 
enemy didn’t seem to know how to parry ; taking 
advantage of this, I settled accounts with a jolly lot.” 

Determined not to be taken alive, he fought 
desperately, and when his arm was growing weary 
and his horse white with lather, some of his comrades 
luckily came up and finished the business for him. 

Even then Goate had not apparently had enough 
of it, for he went out to look for the major, hoping 
to find him alive. Alas ! that officer had passed 
beyond all chance of rescue, his headless corpse 
being brought in next morning by Captain Dillon, 
Lieutenant Eyre, and ten men of the Rifle Brigade. 

After the action, Sir Colin Campbell, Hope Grant, 
and several others shook hands warmly with the 
corporal, and there was joy in the ^th lancers wjien 
Goate was deservedly gazetted to sv^ell their* roll 
of honour. 
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SOME CAVALRY CROSSES WON IN THE MUTINY. 

• 

Blair, Watson, Gough (H. H.). Banks. Heneage, Ward, Hollis, 

Pearson, Gough (C. J. S.), Champion, Evelyn Wo^d, Fraser, 

Anderson, and Monaghan. 

• 

Our cavalry, both European and native, accomplished 
great things during the suppression of the sepoy rising. 

The Guides, in khaki, with indigo-blue turbans, 
were ubiquitous, and struck terror wherever they 
went ; the name of “ Delhf spearmen,” won by the 
9th Lancers, was sufficient in itself to create a panic 
among the rebels ; the 2nd Dragoon Guards, with 
scarlet tunics^ncl white trouser stripes, made themselves 
felt. Corporal Anderson and Trumpeter Monaghan 
saving their colonel with such gallantry that they 
won the Victoria Cross; and Lieutenant Blair sabre- 
i«g four men at Boolundshuhur, in a magnificent 
charge there, which also included him in the Victoria 
Cross roll. 

The Carabineers, put into blue two years before 
the Crimea, and wearing brass helmets in the hottest 
months, to the great discomfort of the troopers, did 
well when they were allowed to go in ; and a 
legendary charge is recorded of the 8th Hussars, at 
Gwalior, where four brave fellows of the regiment. 
Captain Heneage, Sergeant Ward, Farrier Hollis, and 
Private Pear^n, were selected, with difficulty, from a 
ho9^ who had done wonders there. 

The 8th wore their blue European clothing all 
through the Mutiny, with wicker helmets. 
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Trpop-Sei^eant-Major Champion, of the 8th, was 
also recommended for his conspicuous bravery in the 
rocky gorge at Gwalior, and he should by rights have 
had half a lac of rupees, as the famous Ranee of 
Jhansi, for whose capture a large reward had been 
offered, was killed there ; bui a Bombay staff-colonel 
disputed his claim, and the rfioney was withheld. 

Less^than three months afterwards — then acting 
regimental sergeant-major — when both his officers 
were wounded and he himself badly hit in the 'chest 
by a bullet, he led the troop in hot pursuit of the , 
rebels at Bejapore for three hours, on a fine bay Herat 
horse, 16 hands high ; killing 450 of them with his 
forty men ! 

Faint from loss of blood, he brought his party in, 
losing one killed and eight wounded. They lifted him, 
reeling, off his horse, and laid him under a banyan 
tree, where the surgeon, Hnding that 'the ball had 
gone clean through his chest and out at the back, 
dressed the wounds with the sergeant-major’s own 
shirt-tail, as there were no bandages to be had ! 

“ Never mind, sir,”- said Champion to his major, 
who came to commiserate him, “ we’ve given them 
a good doing ! ” And so thought Colonel Robinson, 
who recommended him at once for the V.C., saying, 

“ There never was a better little action fought, and 
you shall have the order of merit ! ” 

Few men have seen more fighting than Sergeant- 
Major Champion, whose face, the very ideal of a fine 
old hussar, is well known at Aldershot, where he now 
rests on his gallantly-earned laurels, for, besides the 
V.C., he has the Crimean, Turkish, Mutiny, ^nd 
Meritorious Service medals, having, moreover; re- 
fused a commission on four separate occasions. 
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The 7th Hussars have furnished us with tyo stir- 
ring Victoria Cross episodes, out of many more that 
were not rewarded with* the decoration ; and the 
officers of the Native Cavalry Corps, that I'emained 
loyal, swell the list to considerable length. 

Hodson’s Horse, now 9th and loth Bengal Cavalry, 
became well-nigh as famous as their magnificent 
leader, and carry “ Delhi ” and “ Lucknow ”, on their 
standards to-day, as do also the dark green 5th 
Punjab ; but this is not a history of rcginvents, but 
. of actions. 

The brothers Gough would occupy a long chapter 
if .space allowed it. 

At Khurkowdah, near Khtjtuck, Captain C. J. S. 
Gough cut in to the assistance of his brother, who 
was wounded, and slew two rebels ; following up his 
braverj’’ three days afterxyards by leading a troop of 
the Guides full tilt at the enemy, and killing two 
more, with one of whom he had a terrific encounter. 

Yet again, at Shumshabad, in January, 1858, he 
tackled the rebel leader in the charge, leaving his 
sword in him, and was, consecjuently, reduced to his 
revolver, with which he shot another couple. 

He seems to have dealt with his foes by the brace 
as a rule, and at Mcangunge he cut down a rebel who 
was carving at Brevet-Major Anson (not the V.C. 
of that name), and slew another directly afterwards. 

What a record of individual pluck ! And, indeed, 
his brother, Hugh Henry, was not far behind him. 

At Alum Bagh Mr. Gough took his party of 
Hodson’s Horse splashing through a swamp, and 
captured a /oupl^ of guns, hotly defended, getting 
his "turban gashed to pieces, and his horse twice 
wounded, when .surrounded by three sepoys. 
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Near Jellalabad, this gallant nephew of the famous 
Hugh Gough of other day;, headed his men for the 
guns again, and fought sowar after sowar, until 
wounded in the act of charging two sepoys with fixed 
bayonets. 

He was severely wounded 'on that occasion ; had 
two horses killed under him, and received a ball 
through his helmet, and another through his scab- 
bard. ^ 

Strange coincidence that “ number two ” all 
through the record of the-se two brave brothers — two 
guns, two horses, two bullets, twice wounded, and all 
those rebel sowars slain by twos 

On the 14th ofvNbvember, Lieutenant John 
Watson, with a troop of the ist Punjab, and Lieu- 
tenant Probyn, with his troop, both wearing red 
pugarees round their spiked helmets, <;jimc upon a 
body of rebel cavalry, under a stalwart Mussulman 
ressaldar, or native captain of Irregular Horse. 

A scene worthy of the days of chivalry followed, 
for the res.saldar, picking out half a doren of his 
bravest, rode out to meet the P'eringhecs, Watson, 
nothing loth, spurring forward towards him. 

Within a yard, the rebel fired his pistol at 
Watson’s breast, luckily without effect, and the lieu- 
tenant ran him through and dismounted him. 

Up he sprang, drawing his keen tulwar, and with 
his sowars, attacked the solitary officer, who, before 
his party could reach him, received a tulwar slash on 
the head, one on his right arm, that slit the jacket 
sleeve, and lost him the use of the lipib for some 
time ; another, which severed the chuin gauntlet 
glove that protected his left wrist, a bullet through 
his coat, and a blow on the leg, that made him limp 
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for several days. One man against seven os eight, 
and the marvel is he lived ! 

But in a moment more the ground shook under 
the hoofs of the Punjab sowars ; there was a circling 
of sabres, a plunging of dark-skinned men with the 
lust of slaughter in theii*eyes, and the rebels, trampled 
under foot, were utterly routed. 

And now comes a sad, short story of a cornet of 
Hus^rs. 

Again it is the outskirts of blood-stained Luck- 
now, its glittering mosques dazzling in the fearful 
March sun-glare ; the dust is blinding, and a mob of 
infuriated Ghazis rush through it on to the guns. 

Young Banks, of the 7T;h,Js into them, sword in 
hand, slashing bravely as best he can, but surrounded, 
hacked, and overthrown at last, after a fierce struggle, 
into which lys colonel, Haggart, dashes alone to his 
assistance, in front of his men. 

Three times the colonel’s revolver cracks out ; 
three times he plunges through the raving horde ; 
•me man he fells with his sword-hilt, dinting it deeply 
in the process ; and when he Is clear, and all is over, 
saddle and hor.se are cut and torn, his martingale 
dangles, severed, about the charger’s legs, and the silk 
handkerchief he has used as a sword-knot is divided 
clean in half, some of the skin going with it ; but the 
cornet — how has he fared ? 

One leg is lopped off above the knee ; the other 
is nearly severed ; one arm is cleft to the bone ; 
the other has gone entirely, and about the body 
are many slashes. Yet, when Dr. Russell goes to 
see^ him afterwards, the brave youngster is quite 
cheerful. • 

“ They tell me, if 1 get over this I can go yachting,” 
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he say^. “ We’ll have some jolly cruises together.” 
But his last voyage was done; and his very name 
would be now forgotten, were it not that it appears in 
all lists, as one to whom the Cross of Valour would 
have been granted had he lived. 

The colonel was recommended also, but Sir Colin 
had no desire that officers of* his rank should receive 
a decoration, which he himself never thoroughly 
understood or appreciated, and he refused to forward 
the recommendation. * 

It seems hard — and it was hard ; but Sir Colin 
Campbell was cast in an iron mould. 

When in England, not long returned from the 
Crimea, he was asked to take the post of Commander- 
in-Chief in India, on the death of General Anson, 
and the question was put to him, “ When can you be 
ready to start ? ” 

“ To-morrow ! ” was the .startling rep*ly ; and sure 
enough he kept his word. 

The second Cross won by the 7th Hussars was 
gained during the pursuit of the broken and flying 
rebels, on the last day of the year 1858. 

Nana Sahib was known to be with them, and 
every effort was made to catch him ; but they fled 
from our vengeance with winged heels, and were 
crossing the swift Raptee river when we came up. 

Although the Hussars were fagged by a march of 
thirty miles, nothing could hold them, and they 
dashed for the white-coated sowars, who .seemed 
about to offer resistance on our side of the stream ; 
but the river was deep and swift, and though a 
swoop was made into the middle ^of it',, and sab|;es 
flashed as they floundered among thq rebels, ‘the 
Cabul River accident was, in part, repeated, and men 
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and horses, friends and foes, were swirled away on 
the current, and many drowned. 

The mutineers across the water, who did not for- 
get their chance, opened a brisk fire, and it was seen 
that our fellows were in great peril. 

Wounded severely ^t Nawabgunge, and not yet 
recovered, Major Fraser'plunged in to the aid of his 
comrades, and under circumstances that do not fall to 
the lot of one man in a thousand, brought in Captain 
Stislfed, who was almost spent, and four privates. 

As it was, one old officer unhappily died before he 
could be got at ; but the plucky major won the V.C., 
and also received the gold medal of the Royal 
Humane Society. , 

" All comes to those who know how to wait,” is an 
excellent saying in its way, but some things, to quote 
the old Scottisfi song, are “ ower lang o’ comin,” and 
Sir Evelyn Wood’s Victoria Cross was one of these 
things not so much in matter of time, but in regard 
to a number of irritating delays connected with its 
final bestowal. 

As is well known, he served under Peel as aide-de- 
camp in the Crimea when only sixteen, and won the 
highest praise from all who knew him for his gallantry 
there. 

His commander wrote of “ his beautiful courage 
in battery,” adding “ but his conduct and his manners 
are as exemplary as his courage.” 

On the 1 8 th of June he received a grapeshot in 
the arm, but continued to help with the ladders, and 
remained before the Redan, having the shot cut out 
wl}en he returned to camp. 

1-ord Raglan Iiad him sent to Razatch in his own 
carriage, and mentioned him in despatches, writing 
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also toi, his uncle, Captain Mitchell, R.N., a very 
sympathetic and eulogistic letter. 

Captains Peel and Lushington were loud in his 
praise, the latter recommending him for the Victoria 
Cross for bravery under a murderous fire, but it was 
not granted, although Lushington actually remon- 
strated with the authorities for the omission. 

Returning to England in consequence of his wound, 
young Wood left the Navy, and in 1855 became 
comet in the 13th Light Dragoons, purchased a 
lieutenancy in the same regiment, and afterwards 
exchanged into the 17th Lancers in 1857. 

He was then nineteen, and, embarking for India, 
he knew more of the native languages in eighteen 
months, according to General Bcatson, than most 
officers who had spent ten years there ; at any rate he 
passed the examination for. interpreter in Hindpstani 
during his stay, and yet for more than a year out of 
the time he was fighting against the mutineers. 

Coming as he did from Es.sex, a hunting county, 
he was at home in the saddle, and became a dashing 
light-cavalry officer, volunteering to lead a troop of 
the 3rd Bombay. 

At Sindwaho he went into the enemy almost 
single-handed, with all the gallantry of the Watsons 
and the Goughs of the Indian Army, and routed 
him, winning golden opinions from Brigadier 
Somerset ; but a more romantic and almost as 
hazardous experience fell to his lot in the depths of 
the jungle of Sindhora. 

The mutineers, beaten on every side, retreated 
into the dangerous wilds, and lived iv freebooter 
fashion by sallying out and plundering the villages 
on the outskirts. 
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A band of them had seized a potail, yarned 
Chemmum Singh, and carried him off to be hanged 
at their leisure, and as *the man was loyal to the 
British rule. Lieutenant Wood determined to rescue 
him, if possible. 

Although wearied by a long march, he set out 
when he heard of it, with a duffadar and four sowars 
of Beatson’s Horse, and a corporal and sjx sepoys 
of the Bareilly levy, and after a ride of twelve miles 
through the tangled bush, he saw what seemed to be 
i the glare of a camp-fire deeper still in the jungle 

It was night, and the place was weird and 
mysterious ; the lemon grass sighed as the breeze 
whispered through it ; they were in the vicinity of 
men who had played their last card, who knew that 
they had no mercy to expect if they were taken, and 
it wanted a strong nerve^to face them in their lair ; 
but Wood dismounted, left three sowars to look 
after the horses, went cautiously forward with the 
duffadar and the other trooper, and for three exciting 
giiles, the jungle lying lone and melancholy around 
them, crept forward until, at one o’clock in the 
morning, they reached a nullah in which the fire was 
burning. 

Twenty-six feet away, as they peeped from their 
concealment, they saw between sixty and seventy 
sleeping mutineers, five others keeping an indifferent 
guard over the unhappy captive, who had left all hope 
far behind him. ^ 

So far all had gone well, and trusting to his 
knowledge of the native character, with a word to his 
companions,* they, fired a sudden volley and sprang 
int<? the middle of them. 

With wild cries of terror, the rebels started up to 
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find themselves surprised, they could not tell by how 
lat^e a force, and seized with panic they fled out of 
the firelight into the secret depths of the jungle, 
leaving several of their number bleeding in the 
nullah, and the wretched potail and his friends if 
anything more surprised than' they. 

Sir Richard Shakespeare had something to say 
about that night adventure in a despatch, and 
Lieutenant Wood had already found his way injo his 
comrades’ hearts, there as in thp Crimea, but still the 
V.C., for which he was again recommended, came not, 
and shortly afterwards he resigned his position in the 
Indian service through a disagreement with the 
same Colonel Shakespelre who had praised him 
so highly. 

On his arrival in England, however, he found that 
he had been gazetted, September 4th, i860, and since 
then he has made a reputation for magnificent 
soldierly qualities second to none in the service. 

Many of us who witnessed the review after the 
Egyptian Campaign can remember the shouts cf 
“ Evelyn Wood,” as he' rode down Parliament Street 
in his white helmet. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


PLUCK ! 

Shaw (S ), Butler, Davis, 

Three actions rewarded by the Victoria Cross must 
close \he record of Mutiny heroes, for we have the 
fortunes of our troops to follow in many other lands. 

Sir Colin Campbell was besieging Delhi, and 
one by one the strongholds of the mutineers were 
falling into his hands, for the last time. 

Part of his force had crossed the Goomtee, a brave 
rush had been made on the rebels’ guns that com- 
manded our acfvanced position, and they had been 
spiked, but our skirmishers were not aware of it. 

From the white houses and quaint grotesque kiosks, 
the lane ends, and the palaces, a heavy musketry fire 
djmpled the brown river, and kept our surgeons busy 
as man after man was wounded. The skirmishers had 
to be informed of our success, and a young lieutenant 
named Butler, of the ist Bengal Fusiliers, made up 
his mind to do it. 

Throwing off his blue jacket, and appearing in a 
shirt, the colour of which had not been improved by 
action, he entered the river and swam for the opposite 
side. 

Corpses floated on the current: most of the Indian 
rivers had their burden of dead at that time. The 
risl^ was greqjl, but^he reached the bank in safety, and 
scrafhbling oi^ to the parapet, waved his arms for a 
signal. 
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For some time he stood braving the bullets that 
pinged by him, until our men saw him and under- 
stood, and for that deed he' was mentioned in general 
orders and got the V.C. 

Action number two reveals a different phase of 
valour, and was performed by a private of the Black 
Watch at Ruhiya, in April, <858. 

The affair was sadly bungled by the commanding 
officer there, but James Davis had nothing to do with 
that ; he was a simple private in the light cotfipany, 
and was lying down under one of those magnificent 
trees that covered the country about the frowning 
fort 

When there, two engineer officers asked for some 
men to accompany them while they went forward to 
find where a breach might be made for the artillery, 
and Davis was one of the party, under Lieutenant 
Alfred Jennings Bramley, of Tunbridge' Wells. 

Behind a garden ditch, under the fort walls, the 
little knot of Highlanders stayed, until the rebels 
came out to cut them off in force, and, shouting, 
“ Pick off the leader while I run down and tell 
Macleod,” the lieutenant bolted away to the captain 
of the company for supports. 

The mutineers fired heavily, and a bullet entered 
Bramley’s temple, stretching him senseless on the 
ground, and though one of the Highlanders shot the 
leader of the sortie, they had to fall back in haste. 

“ We can’t leave him,” said Macleod sorrowfully, 
looking down on the wounded boy, brave to a fault, 
and a great favourite in the regiment ; “ who will 
take him out ? ” 

Private Davis volunteered, asking^ another man 
named Eadie to “ give him a hand,” and, as he was 
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doing so, Eadie was shot in the head, his Wood 
pouring down Davis’s back* 

A comrade dragged the poor fellow away, and 
Captain Macleod, seeing the red stain, asked Davis 
if he were wounded. 

" I don’t think I amV’ was the reply, the party 
all the while under heavy musketry. 

“ Then will you still take him out ? ” laid the 
captaii), and the private answered “ Yes.” 

“ Clutch tight round my neck, sir,” he said, getting 
•the then conscious officer on to his back again, and 
starting to run ; but on the way the lieutenant’s 
watch dropped out, and though the bullets were 
flying about, raising dust clouds and ripping off the 
leaves overhead, Davis sat down gingerly until he 
managed to reach it, and then continued on his way 
until he met a man named Dods, who carried Bramley 
in, only to die during the night. 

Returning through the fire, Davis helped to bring 
Eadie back to the company, and, after that, to get 
his» rifle, the party firing a volley before they 
abandoned their perilous position. 

I do not think I have come across a more striking 
instance of perfect disregard of danger in the whole 
course of my researches. 

Last comes a hand-to-hand business after the 
action at Nawabgunge ; one of the good old " cut 
and come again ” combats that one scarcely ever 
hears of now. 

In a tope, where the shadow of overhanging 
branches made; the shade more intense, from the 
*fierce»ipss of the sun outside, there stood a Ghazi, 
^ or fanatic, one of the most dangerous class of rebels 
our men ever came to close quarters with, and with 
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his back to a tree he was flourishing a tulwar, keen 
as a razor’s edge, and defj^ing us. 

Someone shot at him ; the blood spurted, and 
his fury increased, until Sapper Shaw, 3rd Battalion 
Rifle Brigade, stepped into the lists to tackle him 
armed with the short sword, carried by his rank. 

Men round about stood still and looked on. Sam 
Shaw was a resolute fellow, and if he did not kill 
the Ghazi, the Ghazi would kill him — that much was 
certain ; and at it they went, Shaw, in his green 
European clothing which the Rifles were wearing 
in India at that time, the Ghazi a waving mass of 
drapery and black lean limbs, active and lithe as a 
serpent 

Sparks were struck out of the blades ; round they 
circled, hewing and thrusting, Shavjr breathing hard, 
and the fanatic hissing curses. ^ 

A heavy blow on the head brought the blood 
streaming down the pioneer’s face, and he was ugly 
to look upon ; then, thoroughly exasperated, he flung 
himself on the Ghazi, grappled him in his strong 
arms, and literally sawed the life out of him with the 
serrated back of his sapper’s sword. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A SHORT OUTLINE OF 'PEIE WAR IN NEW ZEALAND, 
AND THE STORY OF SOME CROSSES WON 
THERE IN THE BUSH AND THE PAHS. 

Lucas, McKenna, J. Rvan, Mitchell, McNeill, Manley, Temple, 
, Pickard, F. A. Smith. 

• 

During the year 1 860, and for several years afterwards, 
wc were engaged in a series of remarkable campaigns 
against a brave race of natives, the Maoris of New 
Zealand, and though in the end we were victorious, 
the war was protracted from two reasons : the 
determined resistance of the enemy, and the difficult 
nature of the country itself. 

If we would believe the reports of our colonists, 
in no matter what quarter of the globe, the particular 
rcfce of aborigines they have to cope with are always 
the vilest and most bloodthirsty set of wretches 
unhanged, and after foolishly embroiling themselves, 
generally from their own faults, they appeal to the 
mother country to help them with arms and men, and 
we arc drawn into unfortunate wars which never 
ought to arise. 

So it. was in New Zealand. The Maoris are a 
fine people, whose natural cruelty is very capable 
of being toned down if properly handled ; but it was 
the old story />f the settler and the sav£^e, and the 
actUhj cause df the war was a small piece of land, one 
, mile square, •at the mouth of the Waitara river 
Taranaki, North Island, purchased from, and paid 
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for to ‘one Taera, the whole tribe afterwards claiming 
a vested interest in it, which led to serious compli- 
cations. 

A handful of troops went out to settle matters, 
and after some minor operations, met with an irri- 
tating reverse at the hands o*f tattooed warriors armed 
with fowling-pieces and double-barrelled guns, but 
without *a single bayonet or a piece of cannon. 

People in England could not understand wjjy our 
men did not follow through the bush and exterminate 
the Maoris ; but that bush constituted one of the % 
principal difficulties we had to surmount ; for, as an 
officer who knew it well says, “a European, going 
into it about twenty ‘yards, and turning round three 
times, is quite at a loss to find his way out again, 
unless he is somewhat of an Indian pathfinder, and 
can judge of the points ofithe compa.ss J>y the bark of 
the trees, the sun, etc.” 

Magnificent forests covered part of the land, 
where among the luxuriant tropical foliage parra- 
keets and grey warblers abounded, and the wood 
pigeon had its nest. 

These forests alternated with vast tracts of waving 
fern and tall green flax, five feet in height ; supple- 
jacks and other creepers lying in wait to trip up the 
unwary ; our men held on by each other's coat tails 
at night time to guard against straying from the path, 
for to such as did so there often came a cruel death 
among the thick undergrowth and swamps, some 
being found without heads, and Captain Ross with 
his heart cut out , 

In the volcanic region of • Tara'naki, or, ‘New 
Plymouth, as it used to be called, the war was first 
waged ; and, after some desultory fighting, there 
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happened an incident which might have ende4 very 
differently but for the action of one man, Colour- 
Sergeant John Lucas, 40th* regiment, a fine, well-set- 
up fellow with eighteen years’ service, and a native of 
the South of Ireland. 

Some thirty men went out, on a March morning, 
i86r, near the Waitara river to look for the enemy; 
and when they had filed across an open spficc and 
plunged into a ravine clothed with bush and fern, a 
heavy "fire was opened on them from a mysterious 
.and hidden foe. 

Captain Richards threw his party into skirmishing 
order, and they fired wherever a puff of smoke rose 
from the Maoris’ concealment but they were at a 
great disadvantage, while the enemy potted them one 
after another. ^ 

Lieutenant Rees picked ^up the rifle of a wounded 
man, and was aiming coolly, when a ball struck him 
in the right groin, a most dangerous and most 
painful spot ; and the colour-sergeant sent him to 
the rear in charge of one of the men. 

Three wounded lay groaning on the ground ; and 
to cover them until help arrived, the gallant fellow 
took post behind a tree, and kept up a brisk fire for 
fifteen minutes with two men who remained with 
him, the Maoris taking careful shots at thirty yards’ 
range whenever he showed himself, one bullet severing 
a trailing creeper six inches above his head. 

Many of the enemy fell before his deadly rifle, 
and it is recorded that of the wounded of his party 
one only survived ; but he was eventually relieved 
by % force frohi thp redoubt, and the moral lesson 
was n&t lost UQon the foe. 

He was made sergeant-major not long afterwards. 
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and presented with the Cross at Auckland by General 
Cameron in person. 

Isolated parties were hot always so fortunate in 
that war ; and we read of another sergeant, with 
twenty-five men of the 40th, who piled their arms in 
charge of the sentry, and were so busy bush cutting 
that the Maoris crept up and captured ail the rifles 
except qne stand. 

Possessed of great imitative powers, the Maoris 
fired a rifle at sunset each night, after the example 
set by our gun ; and, like the Cossacks, who dis- 
charged their pieces to show the enemy how remark- 
ably wide aw'ake they were, the native sentinels could 
be heard the night through calling at intervals, for the 
same reason, “ 1 see you, you dogs ! Come on and 
fight ! Come on ! ” ^ 

Sergeant McKenna, a Yorkshire man of Irish 
descent, had been seventeen years in the ranks of the 
65th regiment, when he found himself suddenly 
called upon to take command of a party at a very 
hazardous moment, his officer. Captain Swift, beigg 
mortally hit when attacking a large body of the 
enemy, who had just murdered three whites and 
several women and children. 

“ Are you wounded, sir ? ” he exclaimed, as he saw 
his officer and friend lying in a heap among the trees. 

“ Oh, yes, McKenna — very severely ! Never 
mind loading ; take my revolver, and lead on the 
men ! ” whispered Captain Swift. And shouting — 

" Men, the captain is wounded ; charge ! ’’ the 
seigeant, mad with grief, ran out at the head of his 
slender thirty-seven, and drove tl\e Maoris up a. hill 
until they disappeared in the bush an<] began fo fire 
from a host of secret hiding-places. 
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There were a couple of hundred of them, to be 
held at bay until the four men under Corporal Ryan, 
left to guard the captain and Lieutenant Butler, 
should be rescued by the advance guard somewhere 
away among the undexwood ; and McKenna trusted 
to the reports of their rifles to give warning of the 
deadly peril they were all in. 

Chancing upon a deserted camp of th^ enemy, 
they made a breastwork of potato kits and sacking, 
and tield their ground with great determination, 
picking the Maoris out of the tree tops and from 
their lairs in the fern, until about six o’clock in the 
evening, when, as darkness was at hand, retreat 
became absolutely necessary*. , 

Many wild suggestions were advanced by different 
men of the par^ ; and when they began to retire by 
the way they had come, a jieavy fire showed that the 
path was occupied. 

Several had been wounded, and one or two killed 
outright ; but McKenna did not lose heart, and at a 
quarter past six he led his little band, carrying the 
sufferers tenderly, down the ‘hill into some dense 
scrub on the other side of the valley, finding the 
splay-footed tracks of the savages on the bank of a 
clear stream there, in whose tranquil bosom the stars 
were reflected brightly. 

Soon afterwards they lost the path, and, ordering 
them to put on their greatcoats, after a strict caution 
not to light a pipe, he and his men sat down in square 
to spend the night in perfect silence — all but two, 
who had wandered away, and were lost. 

•Meanwhife Corporal Ryan, with Privates Talbot 
and ^ulford. Jay beside Captain Swift, who stifled his 
own moaning until seven in the evening, when, after 
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saying to the corporal, “Giv’e me your hand,” he 
pressed it, and fell into the sleep of death. 

At daybreak they covered the body with leaves 
to save it from the Maoris, and, luckily, met the 
rescue-party, who never expected to find one of them 
alive. t 

The night wore on, and* grew bitterly cold ; the 
fern fronds rustled suspiciously, and the toe- toe grass 
moved at times as if the stealthy savages were gliding 
through it ; but still Sergeant McKenna sat motion- 
less, listening to the faintest sound, having done all 
that was possible, and content to leave the rest in the 
hands of Providence. 

Away in another place Privates Thomas and Cole 
watched beside Mr. Butler, who.se wound was very 
painful ; and not only did they wrap him with their 
greatcoats, but Thomas added hi.s blue serge frock, 
and spent the remainder of the time' shivering in 
undershirt and trousers. 

It behoves regimental officers, if from only .selfish 
motives, where no higher ones appeal, to win the 
respect and affection of their men ; for, once gained, 
there is nothing Tommy Atkins will not do for thena ; 
while on the other hand, if they render themselves 
unpopular and obnoxious, they run a good chance of 
being shot from the rear when in action, the fate of 
far more in the past than is generally supposed. 

At daybreak they all continued their retreat, and 
arrived in sight of a search-party of the 65th soon 
after eight ; afterwards rescuing one of the missing 
men. Whittle, who had been sixty hours without food, 
and finding the body of the other, a private nan>pd 
Bryne, stone dead, with five bullets in his body. ' 

Sergeant McKenna received a commission and 
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the V.C. ; Corporal Ryan was gazetted, ^ut was 
drowned near Tuaken before he got the Cross, when 
trying to save a drunken comrade; while Bulford, 
Talbot, Cole, and Thomas gained the Medal for Dis- 
tinguished Conduct in the field as a reward for their 
long night vigil beside the wounded and the dead. 

“In all this desperate affair, McKenna,” said an 
interviewer to the gallant sergeant, “did, you ever 
think of your wife and children ? ” 

•rNot once, sir,” he replied. “ She asked me the 
same question the first time we met, and seemed a 
little put out when I gave her the same answer ; but 
she understood it afterwards. In the excitement of 
an engagement a soldier can only think of immediate 
duty. When the danger is past, he feels how grateful 
he ought to be to Him who has preserved his life for 
those who are Nearer to him than life itself.” 

Captain 5wift had been instrumental in organising 
a corps of Forest Rangers, who did good service 
under a very brave German named Von Tempsky, 
iijimself destined to be shot. 

In one action a Maori, hidden in the branches of 
a tree, fired at a man of the 1 3 th, the ball piercing 
his Crimean ribbon, and tearing its way to his heart. 
Von Tempsky brought the native down by a good 
aim ; and, seeing that he was not dead, drew the 
bowie-knife he always carried, and finished him, 
saying : “ There ; you vill never kill anoder English- 
man ! " 

At Rangiriri fifty men of the Royal Artillery were 
called upon to storm the Pah with swords and revol- 
ve^g, led by,*Capt^in Mercer, a magnificent soldier, 
whofti every jx>mbardier would have followed had he 
taken them to certain death. 
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Unhappily for the service, a bullet carried awa 
his lower jaw ; and he lay exposed to a terrific fire, 
enduring agonies too awful for description. 

Everyone who attempted to cross the opening in 
the parapet was instantly shot, except Lieutenant 
Pickard, R.A., who won the Cross for his devotion to 
the wounded, and Assistant-Burgeon Temple, R.A., 
who, witlv Pickard, went out and rendered every 
possible attention that skill and friendship could 
suggest, the on-lookers breathing a sigh of relief as 
they saw the doctor gain the captain’s side, and kneel 
to dress the ghastly wound under the same fire that 
had inflicted it. 

Temple’s action gaipedhim the Victoria Cross, but 
Mercer was beyond all earthly aid when he re.achcd 
him, and after it was over, and they brought Mrs, 
Mercer to him to take a last farewell, he wrote in 
pencil, for he could not speak, “ Do not grieve for 
me, I die contented, and resigned to God’s will.” 

Resignation and determination were also to be 
found among the Maoris, and on one occasion, whei? 
Captain Greaves had ‘fired at a brown head that 
peeped above a parapet, he searched for the man 
inside when the Pah had been taken, and discovered 
him with a ball between the eyes ; his leg broken in a 
previous engagement having been roughly bound up 
with flax and a tent peg by way of splint, so that he 
might go on fighting to the end. 

Death was certain to any who fell into the Maoris’ 
hands, and it chanced that Licut-Coloncl J. Carstairs, 
McNeill, of the 107th Regiment, with his orderly, Pri- 
vate Vc»per, of the Colonial Defence ‘.Force, came 
suddenly upon fifty of them on the r<?ad from* Te 
Awamuta. 
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When the ping ping of the bullets began, ^nd their 
numbers were seen, the officer and his attendant 
turned to gallop back ; but Vosper’s horse went down 
and rolled him into a potatoe-pit hidden among the 
fern, and the Maoris ran towards him with cries of 
triumph destined to be»short. 

Colonel McNeill ro 3 e after the horse, and caught 
it, which Vosper himself could not have done in 
time, and helping him to mount, they saved them- 
selves with difficulty by a mad gallop, with the dust 
clouds from the bullets all round them, until they 
eventually' reached an English party levelling an aban- 
doned pah. 

Our troops, after sailing»round the fine coast of the 
North Island, were landed in Poverty Bay district, in 
the Province of Auckland ; and across the peninsula of 
Te Papa the Maoris had^built a stockade, known as 
the Gate Pah, with a long rifle pit extending from 
their left almost to the sea beach. 

April, usually so bright and sunny there, showed a 
^ull grey dawn on the 29th, mist shrouding the dis- 
tant hills and a drizzly rain falling. 

P'rom half-past seven until four o’clock in the after- 
noon our artillery poured a heavy fire upon the Pah, 
the Maoris seeking shelter in the holes and tunnels 
with which the place was riddled ; and, taking advan- 
tage of low- tide the night before, the 68th Regiment 
and some men of the Naval Brigade, had moved silently 
round to their left rq^r unknown to them, with orders 
not to open fire until the enemy had been driven past 
them by our storming column. 

The M%bris Remained so quiet that we thought 
the* shells Ijad slain them all, but a breach having 
been made, the Fighting Forty-third, and a party of 
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Blue-jacjcets set out at four o’clock, and as they 
neared the Pah, a brisk fusilade upon them showed 
that some of the natives, at any rate, remained alive. 

With a rousing cheer we sped on to the breach, 
stormed it gallantly after crossing the ditch, and with 
flashing bayonets drove the fo* helter-skelter out at 
the back of the Pah, which ^they left by its right 
rear. , 

So far, all went well. Tars and light infantry 
mingled in pursuit, and the Maoris were streaming 
away across the front of the concealed 68th, under 
Colonel Greer, when suddenly the latter began to 
blaze away without waiting for the enemy to pass 
them, as General Cameron *had commanded. 

The 68th’s bullets fell not only into the flying foe, 
but among our own men, and seeing the loss we were 
suffering, a naval officer shouted to his party, “ Retire," 
which they did back into the Pah. Ihe Maoris, 
caught between two fires, and perceiving the momen- 
tary confusion, returning and following us in. 

Then from holes and hidden rifle pits, other, 
natives sprang, tomahavtic in hand. The place seemed 
alive with them, and taken unawares, the storming 
column rushed out again and tore through the breach 
back to our lines. 

The .supports were ordered up, but the tide had 
turned and everything was in confusion. 

Commander Hamilton, of the Esk^ .sprang forward, 
crying, “ p'ollow me, men ! " and ^11 dead ; Booth, of 
the 43rd, was down, shot through the spine and arm ; 
two brothers named Glover, the sons of a clergyman, 
were killed, almost in each other’s ^rms, ';u> one w^s 
trying to carry the other away when he w^s shot, And 
the only glory gained there that drizzly evening was 



**AND THOUGH tHE DANGER WAS TERRIFIC, HE CARRIED HIM AWAY 
IN HIS STRONG EMBRACE*' (/. a05). 
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by a seaman and a surgeon ; the former being ^^'inuel 
Mitchell, captain of the foretop of H.M.S. Harrier, 
doing duty as captain’s coxswain. 

When Commander Hay fell mortally wounded, 
Mitchell refused to leave him, in spite of the dying 
man’s orders and entreaties, and though the danger 
was terrific, he carried him away in his strong embrace, 
and eventually brought the breathless body safely 
into camp, to be reported by Commodore Sir William 
Wiseman, and to be gazetted to the Victoria Cross 
the following July. 

Assistant- Surgeon William G. Nicholas Manley, 
R.A., proved himself worthy of the name he bore, for 
he not only risked his life with Mitchell to save 
Commander Hay, but voluntarily returned to the 
stockade again to dress the wounded, being one of the 
very last to leave the Pah. 

He was also awarded the Victoria Cross, and 
the Humane Society’s medal for another deed of 
mercy later in the war. 

. As for General Cameron, afterwards most unjustly 
abused by the English papers; he flung his field-glass 
on to the ground, and strode away to his tent to hide 
his sorrowful indignation. 

Seven officers of the 43rd and some of the Navy 
remained in the enemy’s hands that night, the Maoris 
yelling and shouting for some time, until a deathlike 
silence fell over the Pah, and Major Greaves, of the 
70th, stole up to find it abandoned. 

At daybreak we entered, and one of the first things 
seen was the tall figure of Colonel Booth, leaning, 
dying, against the wall. 

To save himself from mutilation, he had whipped 
his fingers into his mouth and drawn off the rings. 
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which .were found between his teeth, and a dark 
whisper was current among the 43rd that the enemy 
had set him up there for a target 

He was a fine, handsome man, yet very unpopular 
in the regiment by reason of his unbending severity 
and the freedom with which he inflicted the lash ; but 
before he died he said to the general, “ I endeavoured 
to carry eout your orders, sir. I am sorry I have 
failed. I at least tried to do my duty." ^ 

“ And you have done so, nobly,” was the general’s 
reply. 

That is the true story of the disaster at the Gate 
Pah, and its cause, though many attempts have been 
made to gloss it over^ by blaming the 43rd for the 
disobedience of another regiment. 

Not long afterward.s, the 43rd had, an opportunity 
of retrieving their prestige, pn the edge of a ravine at 
Tuaranga, where in half an hour they left 150 dead 
Maoris to be buried, and Captain Smith, A Company, 
won the V.C. by springing into a rifle-pit and 
engaging single-handed among the active foe. 

He was colonel of the regiment some years later, 
but, discipline growing lax in the Light Bobs, he \Vas 
soon succeeded by a .sterner hand. 

When Sir Trevor Chute entered into command in 
New Zealand, the war assumed a very different phase, 
and his bush fighting was masterly. 

He routed the rebels out of one place after another, 
and was here, there, and everywhere in splendid style, 
so that, though now and ^ain there have been 
isolated cases of murder and disturbance, the Maori 
power was finally broken, their red fiag‘«emblazoned 
with cross, crescent, and star, hauled down, ancT the 
settlers live at peace. 
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A few years since I met and chatted about that 
war with a general who had commanded the 50th 
Regiment out there, and shortly afterwards there 
came to me from some relatives in New Zealand, 
a tarnished button belonging to the “ dirty half 
hundred,” which button had a history. 

For twenty-seven years it had lain in the earth on 
the mouldering uniform of a dead man ; I^believe he 
had been buried on my friends’ estate, at any rate they 
lighted on him after that lapse of time, and it was 
not a little strange that there should come into my 
possession a relic of one of the very men whose 
actions their old colonel had described to me, while 
relic and man were lying in that lonely grave so 
many thousands of miles away. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A CEIAPTER OF INCIDENT.S, *IN ACTION AND OUT. 

O’Hea, Hodge, Gordon — Douglas, Morphv, Bell, Cooper, 
Griffiths, 34TH Regiment. 

On the 19th of June, i866, an action was performed 
by a private of the Rifle Brigade which, although not 
happening in war-time, was of such gallantry that a 
Supplemental Warrant was enforced, and the V.C. 
most deservedly awarded. 

On a siding at Danville Station, near Quebec, a 
railway van was standing, with smoke curling lightly 
away through some chinks in the woodwork, and the 
awful part of it was, the van was laden with several 
tons of powder and ammunition, thus imperilling the 
lives of everyone within reach, and threatening any 
minute to explode and shatter half the town. 

While others were helpless and dismayed, Priv&tc 
Timothy O'Hea, with the noblest self-devotion, set 
to work to break in the door, and those who saw him 
and realised the chances stood speechless, expecting 
momentarily to witness his annihilation. 

The flames, confined inside the van, were heating 
the cases ; death was very near to that brave Irishman 
and he knew it ; but after a little time he wrenched 
the carriage door open, and procuring water, eventu- 
ally got the fire under. j 

The action was not performed in the presenesg of 
the enemy, but it was accounted so plucky, and the 
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service he had * rendered was so incalculably, great, 
that Timothy O’Hea broke the record, and became 
a V.C. man. I am not sure whether his valour does 
not even exceed many a thing done in the heat of 
battle. 

The second man of oolour to receive the Victoria 
Cross was a coal-black negro named Samuel Hodge, 
a native of one of the West India Islands. , 

He belonged to the 4th West Indian Regiment, 
now tfisbanded, and went on a punitive expedition 
with his corps against one of the African tribes, on 
the River Gambia, in 1 866. 

Led by the Governor of Gambia, Colonel George 
Abbas Kooli D’Arcy, the 4th ^stormed a blockaded 
town, in company with the Gambia Volunteers, and 
had a very warm quarter of an hour, for the natives 
fired .so vigorously from their palisade that Lieu- 
tenants Kelly and Jenkins and four privates were 
killed, and sixty more badly wounded. 

Left almost alone in the breach, the colonel raged 
and roared, and would not retire, and Hodge, who was 
badly hit, handed him musket.s,’with which he kept up 
a return fire until his men rallied and stormed in 
again. 

Once inside, the negroes had to face several 
barriers, which Hodge broke down one after another ; 
the big West Indian was in his clement, and he is an 
awkward animal to encounter when his blood is up. 

The stockade was full of smoke from end to end, 
and through it, dimly seen, the black Zouaves swept 
their way with fierce low shouts. 

^any such a ]ong-forgottcn hand-to-hand tight 
has tlib swampy mangrove-fringed coast of western 
Africa witnessed, brave actions only to be unearthed 
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to-day in musty old Army Lists and mildewed 
memoirs no one ever reads. 

Three hundred of the enemy lay dead and dying 
after the 4th had done, and as they left the place, 
Colonel D’Arcy presented Samuel Hodge to his 
comrades, telling them that he was the “ bravest man 
in the corps,” which produced a loud cheer. 

To the colonel the merchants of Bathurst presented 
a sword of honour, valued at 1 20 guineas, inscribed 
on the shining blade : “ For his devoted bravery at 
the stockaded town of Tubabecolong, and to mark 
their appreciation of his government,” while Hodge 
received the Victoria Cross, which he wore with true 
negro pride to the day of his death. 

As recently as March, 1892, another coloured man 
won the same honour at Toniataba on the Gambia, 
when the 1st West India were battering down the 
gate of the town with a heavy beam. 

Major G. Colquhoun Madden, who joined the 
regiment as sub-lieutenant in 1875, and now wears 
the gold-and-white enamelled Distinguished Service 
Order, was superintending the work, and had turned 
his head for a moment, when from a row of masked 
loopholes the enemy protruded their rifle barrels, 
some of them only a few feet from the major. 

CorpKjral Gordon saw the danger, and throwing 
himself in front of his officer, cried, “ Look out, sir, 
look out,” received a bullet through his lungs, which 
stretched him at the major’s feet. 

His noble devotion saved that gentleman from 
almost certain death; and, by tender nursing, the 
corporal was pulled round, and is alive to-day, as 
proud of his V.C. as Hodge, his black j^redecetaor. 

Another display of gallantry was deemed worthy 
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of the Cross, although it could hardly be isaid to 
have taken place in action ; and a surgeon and four 
privates of the 24th Regiment were decorated under 
peculiar circumstances. 

A force had been sent to the Andaman Islands to 
inquire into the supposed murder of the captain and 
seven of the crew of the Assam Valley ^ whose graves, 
in fact, they discovered there. • 

The Andamans lie in the Bay of Bengal, wild, 
surf-beaten islets, on whose shores the waves are 
always booming with a thunderous roar, rendering 
the landing dangerous to a degree, and when the 
party tried to regain their vessel, they encountered 
that difficulty, Assistant-Sftrgipon Douglas and the 
four privates manning the second gig and pulling in 
to help them. ^ 

The boat soon filled, .and they had to bale for 
their lives ; but, nothing daunted, they set her nose 
for land again, and rowed hard. 

Huge curling breakers foamed on the shingle, 
sending up clouds of spray to a great height ; but 
they managed to drag five men into the gig and get 
out with them through the surf in safety. 

Standing in the bows, to mark the exact moment 
when to pull, the surgeon worked his boat with great 
coolness ; and, drenched to the skin, they landed 
within the line of surf a third time, and took the 
remaining party on board. 

Heavily laden, with that boiling turmoil between 
them and the ship, they put her round again, and 
faced it resolutely, knowing that to capsize meant the 
dr»wning o&*mosb of them; but so great was their 
leade?*s judggient, and so well did they second him, 
that, after an exciting battle with the furious sea, the 
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boat rode once more in smooth water outside the 

I 

surf, and the five brave men had saved in all an officer 
and seventeen soldiers. 

So great was the risk, and so gallantly did they 
encounter it, that each of their names went to swell 
up the roll, which places their regiment at the head 
of the list, as the possessor of sixteen Victoria 
Crosses,, one of the five, Griffiths, being afterwards 
killed at Isandhlwana I 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

SOME V.C. MEN OF THE AFGHAN WAR. 

Cook, Hamilton, Mullane, Collis, Rev. J. W. .^dams. 

From November, 1878, to September, 1880, with the 
,* exception of three months’ peace in the summer of 
1879, we were engaged in a fierce hill war with the 
Afghans. 

The causes of that war •ar^ too complex to enter 
into here. Russian aggression and the supposed 
safety of our Jndian Empire were really at* the 
bottom of it and we tried to foist a British resident 
envoy on the Ameer in his capital. 

Sherc Ali objected, and welcomed a Russian 
representative ; whereupon we attempted to establish 
our envoy by force of arms, and succeeded up to a 
certain point. 

Shore Ali practically abdicated in favour of his 
son, Yakoub Khan, whom he had previously imprisoned 
for years, and died in February, 1 879, after a painful 
illness. 

Relations were not much improved with the new 
ruler ; but eventually he allowed us to settle Sir Louis 
Cavagnari in his dominions, with a small escort of 
Guides under Lieutenant W. R. P. Hamilton. 

The mission was unpopular both with Ameer and 
people. On« September day Cavagnari was attacked 
in the'^Residepey, and, after a brilliant struggle, every 
man of the party was slain. 
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To. avenge this, Major-General Roberts, V.C, left 
Simla, and took command of a not very strong force, 
with which, however, he did such great things in one 
of the most trying lands in which we have ever 
fought, that his name is now a household word with 
us, and well-nigh as popular ,as was Wellington’s to a 
former generation of Englishmen. 

We oinnot follow him through all the winding 
valleys, among the stern snow-clad peaks and jjasses, 
and over the icy streams that rush madly down their 
stony beds. Suffice it that he fought his way to 
Cabul, passing through forests of ilex and sombre 
woods of pine, by red and yellow cliffs, and gorges 
whose turf was gay with many flowers, storming 
the ridges with his kilted Highlanders and active 
Gootkhas, and eventually standing sorrowfully among 
the ruins of the Residency .at the Bala Hissar. 

Yakoub Khan abdicated as his father had done, 
and was taken prisoner ; and the general prepared to 
winter up in the high land of Afghanistan, isolated 
from all assistance, and to quell the various Sirdars 
who werfe turning the country upside down 

After much exciting work, and a stirring' march 
from Candahar by Sir Donald Stewart, the English 
Government decided to appoint an Ameer to the 
vacant throne, who should be able to rule his people 
and be loyal to British interests as well. The choice 
falling on Abdurrahaman, who was formally accepted 
by the friendly chiefs, and the British army was with- 
drawn ; ashort period of calm cnsued,tobc rudely broken 
by the terrible affair of Maiwand in the summer of 1 880. 

A weak British force occupied Candahar, then 
recently acquired by us, and the native GkJvcrnor 
sent to Brigadier-General Burrows, commanding there. 
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for help against the banished Ayoub Khan, who was 
coming from Herat to disturb matters once more ; 
and the Governor’s army mutinying, Burrows marched 
out with 2,300 men, and reached the left bank of the 
Helmund on the i ith of July. 

General Burrows hai^ received orders to attack 
Ayoub, if he felt strong enough to beat him : but, from 
a delay in leaving Kushk-i-Nakhud, and a combination 
of mistakes, we got one of the severest thrashings on 
record on an arid plain, near the village of Maiwand, 

* losing 964 out of 2,476, several guns, and a multitude 
of followers, being, moreover, pursued in disorderly 
retreat, and besieged in Candahar. 

This led to the renowned*m4rch to Candahar, when 
General Roberts led his relieving column of 10,000 men 
from Cabul to ]p.obat, 303 miles, in twenty day», the 
thermometer ^registering 84° to 92° in the shade, the 
general suffering from fever during the last long leagues. 

On the 31st of August he reached Candahar, and 
fought a battle there next day v/hich ended the war, 
a« far as we were concerned, Abdurrahaman settling 
Ayoub Khan the following year on his own account, 
and driving him into Persia. 

And now, after this long preamble, we will glance 
at some of the deeds that were afterwards rewarded 
by the Victoria Cross. 

But first let me mention an instance of coolness, 
under fire, of one who lived to gain the V.C. in 
another war. Lord William Beresford, then aide-de- 
camp to the Viceroy of India, who had obtained a 
month’s leave, and spent it in accompanying Sir 
Satmuel Broi^ne, V.C., up the Khyber Pass ; about as 
lively^ holiday as mortal man could wish. 

Browne led his brigade against the Ali Musjid 
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along the right hand side of the defile, high up on a 
rocky ridge; Appleyard led his brigade up the left 
side, along another elevated path, and between the 
two lay the gorge, deep down below, with a rushing 
torrent at the bottom, and a different rushing in the 
air, for the Afghans in the fart were firing along its 
length, their shells bursting repeatedly beneath the 
marching columns. 

General Browne wanted to communicate with his 
confrere over on the other ridge as they neared the 
fort, and Beresford volunteered. 

“ Verj- well,” said the general. “ I want you to get 
over as quickly as po.ssiblc ; but you’d better make a 
iii tour to the rear before 3'ou cross the valley.” 

“ All right, sir." 

And the aide-de-camp dismounted ; but, instead 
of the detour, he clambered down the almost perpen- 
dicular cliff among the exploding .shell.;, as calmly as 
if he were deerstalking — more so, in fact ; and, 
though frequently hidden by the dust and smoke, sat 
down on a rock by the stream, took off boots arid 
stockings, waded through, and replaced them on the 
other side, relacing his boots under a rattling .shell 
hail, and, lighting a cigarette, climbed the opposite 
hill, remaining to fight there with Appleyard’s men 
after he had delivered his message ! 

It was a dark December morning as the Kurram 
Field Force wound into the ravine of the Spingwi 
Khotal, whose rocky sides were thickly clothed with 
pine-trees, the 5th Goorkhas leading, under Major 
Fitzhugh and Captain Cook, expecting c^cry moment 
to fall in with the enemy, and coming all at onfEe on a 
stockade of felled timber from which a fire was oixined. 
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“ Front form company ! ” was the cry, and, with a 
Goorkha howl, they stormed the barrier in the barely 
visible light of dawn. 

Out of the first stockade the little black men 
cleared them and, stimulated by the two officers, who 
were hewing and slasjiing in the middle of the 
Afghans, chased them for eighty yards to another 
stockade, where the same thing was repeated, amid 
such a babel of shouts and rifle reports, and screams 
and scrimmages as has seldom rung through those 
lonely regions, so solemn in their almost unknown 
grandeur of primeval deodars and scented pines. 

A splendid fight took place at the second barrier, 
and during its progress Major Galbraith, Assistant- 
Adjutant-Gencral, was attacked by a powerful 
Durance Afghaq, who aimed at his heart. • 

Knocking^ aside the rifle, the major attempted to 
shoot him, but the revolver failed at the critical 
moment, and if Captain Cook had not sped up, the 
major would have been slain on the spot. 

• Cook in.stantly closed with the man, who sent his 
bayonet at his breast, but the officer was too quick 
for him, and dashing it aside, seized the muzzle 
with his left hand and plied his sword with the 
other. 

With a grip of iron the man seized the captain’s 
sword arm in his turn, and there followed a struggle 
in the grey of the December morning between two 
well-matched brawny antagonists. 

Suddenly clutching him by the throat. Cook threw 
him on his back, and over they rolled many times, 
until the Afi^an bit Cook’s sword-arm with his teeth, 
and hTtrling him over, shortened his bayonet to give 
the final stroke, but — there is luckily often a “ but ” in 
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these cases — a Goorkha came to the rescue and blew 
out the foeman’s brains. 

Captain Cook became Major Cook, V.C., but just 
a year later he was wounded mortally in the leg, and 
died five days afterwards near Cabul. 

His last act was to write, ‘a few pathetic lines to 
the Indian Government, asking them to continue to a 
dearly-loved sister the small annuity he had allowed 
her out of his pay, and which they did, to^ their 
honour be it said. 

At Kujja, near Futtehabad, Brigadier-General 
C. J. S. Gough, V.C., whose valour we have seen in 
the Mutiny, fought a very smart action, highly 
creditable to his skill /a^ a commander and to the 
bravery of the “ Invincibles," as his men were called. 

Buring a charge of the Guides, Major VVigram 
Battye fell, shot twice irv the left thjgh and then 
through the heart. 

He was one of five brothers, all in the service, and 
the Chitral expedition completed the roll of four out 
of the five who have been killed in action. » 

Greatly beloved by his men, a wild cry of rage 
went up as his body was seen to fall out of the .saddle, 
and Lieutenant Hamilton of his troop shouted to the 
sowars to avenge him. 

There was a stern ru.sh, and the dark faces grew 
savage and remorsele.ss under their blue turbans as 
the khaki line swept into the Afghans. 

As Hamilton and a Guide, named Dowlat Ram, 
bore dowm on a group of brown-uniformed foemen, 
standing together in a bold attempt to resist the 
rush, one fired, and the sowar’s Arab felV, rolling over 
and over in agony, the man’s leg getting entangled 
in the bridle and stirrup-leather. 
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With a whoop the knot of Afghans wer^ upon 
him, but Hamilton pulled round in time to jump his 
charger into their midst and sabre the first within 
reach of his strong young arm. 

Another he killed with his point as he was about 
to stab the sowar, and a tj^ird fired at him point blank, 
but another Guide chanced to knock up his rifle, and 
Hamilton got in again with the reeking blad«t 

they hauled the sowar from his dead horse, 
and catching a riderless one passing at the time, 
,* Dowlat Ram joined Hamilton in the charge again, 
when they pursued the enemy far over the plain, 
the loth Hussars, also in khaki, with khaki-covered 
helmets, and blue puttees, tloaring those who had 
gathered beyond a ravine. 

Although recpmmended for the V.C., Lieutenant 
Hamilton was^ refused, and jt was only granted after 
he had fought the murderous hordes in the Bala 
Hissar, and been barbarously slain, with Cavagnari 
and the rest. 

• It is a startling chapter, that of the burning 
Residency, and of the little garrison driven by the 
flames from room to room until they reached the court- 
yard, beyond whose gates a howling mob, more cruel 
even than the fire itself, clamoured for their blood. 

It is thrilling to read of the gate burst open, and 
Hamilton with sword and revolver, trying to cut his 
way through the throng — for what ? 

Freedom he could not have hoped to win; not one 
in that city would be a friend to him ; they were alone 
and they had to die, and they wished to die in the 
open where lliere was room to breathe for the last 
time, t^ strike* a last good British blow, and finish 
bravely. 
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W|th sword and revolver he was in the middle of 
them ; a shot, a thrust, another shot, two of the rascals 
down, and a third for company. 

It was over in an instant, one against a hundred, 
but he stretched four dead, and in the last rush some 
others must have dropped j«.then he staggered and 
sank, slashed in almost every part of the body ; and 
when hc^was dead and gone he was gazetted V.C. 

The Reverend James William Adams, B.A., was 
one of the most deservedly popular chaplains that ever 
accompanied a British force into action, and there 
have been many, though somehow very little is heard 
of them or their deeds outside the service itself. 

He was, and I trust still is, a muscular, fresh- 
complexioned gentleman, and a keen sportsman ; and 
he went up with the ayenging column after the 
assassination of Sir Louis Cavagnari and the others 
at Cabul. 

At a place called Killa Khazzi we came in contact 
with a force so strong that there was something vesy 
like a rout at one portion of the day, and among 
others, the gallant 9th Lancers were badly' cut up, 
losing their colonel, Cleland, and several officers. 

Again and again they went into the fierce 
Afghans, but so irresistible was the tide that it was 
not possible to stem it, and our men were seen 
fighting in groups for their lives, the gay lance flags 
torn and bloody, as the flood surged closer and 
closer to our abandoned guns in the rear. 

Chaplain Adams dismounted on seeing a young 
wounded lancer staggering towards hiki, and while 
he was assisting the man, his own hor,se bolted, and 
left him to retreat on foot. 
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After getting the lancer on his way, Mr. Adams 
returned towards the front, and saw a terrifec splashing 
at the bottom of a deep nullah, where two more 
lancers lay .under their horses, being rolled and 
crushed to death as the poor brutes struggled to rise. 

The Afghans were v^ry close, their shouts were not 
only heard, but grew louder and louder in an increasing 
roar, mingled with firing and the busy noise o^ conflict ; 
it was only a question of minutes before the men 
in tUb nullah would be pitilessly slain, so the 
, chaplain sprang into it, and waded waist deep in 
the water there, when, by dint of pulling and 
hauling, he got them both clear of the frantic horses, 
and they managed to crawl,, drenched and exhausted, 
up the bank. Mr, Adams (the “fighting parson’’ 
they called him out there) is the only clergyman to 
whom the Cross has been granted, and, as such, is 
altogether a ^7ery unique personage indeed. 


We have all seen Caton Woodville’s grand picture 
“^Saving the guns at Maiwand,’’ and the recollection 
of the tremendous “ go ” in the galloping horses, the 
ghastly wounded on the jolting limbers, the sergeant 
reeling with a frightful gash across his brow, and the 
dramatic slaughter going on in the background, 
brings u.s to a couple of Maiwand heroes, and the part 
they played. 

One was Sergeant Patrick Mullane, Royal Horse 
Artillery, who, seeing Driver Pickwell Istead bleeding 
on the ground, took him up and placed him on the 
gun (where he died a few minutes later), at great 
pqfsonal risl| to Jjimself ; afterwards going into the 
village^uring the retreat, and bringing water to the 
dying men under a heavy fire. 
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Tl^e Oliver, Gunner James Collis, whose own account 
I shall quote in places, was also a wearer of the jacket, 
and when he left the army was for a time in the 
Corps of Commissionaires. 

He belonged to E Battery, B Brigade, and was 
limber gunner when they went into the fatal plain. 

“ Action front ! ” was the command, and after a 
few roupds of common shell had been fired, the 
Afghans replied briskly, their first ball striking the 
near wheel of Collis’s gun, killing one gunner, wound- 
ing another, and injuring Lieutenant Fowler, by way 
of a start 

A little later, the limber-box was smashed by a 
shell, which also killed, a wheel-horse, and the battery 
suffered severely, for at the spot where Collis was 
working, a sergeant and four gunners were killed, 
several riding-horses destroyed, and two other men 
so badly hit, that only three were left at the gun. 

About half-past one there was a slight panic 
among some of Jacob’s Rifles, and a throng clustered 
round the battery for protection, some even crawliqg 
under the piece itself, but the enemy ceasing to fire, 
we did the same, and as they had worked round 
rather too close on our left, General Nuttall led the 3rd 
Scindc Horse, rafsed during the Indian Mutiny, in a 
charge against them, Gunner Smith mounting and 
riding with them. 

When within 200 yards of the Afghans the dark 
green coats of the native sowars were seen to waver 
and go about, deliberately shirking it, and leaving 
their officers and the general alone. 

Crying with rage, the general rctdtfned, but Jthe 
gunner, evidently overcome with excitejnent, went on 
alone, and met his death, brilliantly, but uselessly. 
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Some hours after that, when things were going 
badly with us, the battery was charged by Afghan 
infantry, in brown with red facings, and there was a 
tussle among the guns, our fellows using handspikes 
and anything they could seize hold of, until Major 
Blackwood gave the woi;^ to retire. 

Lieutenant Maclain^ cried, “ Retire ! Give 

them another round ! ” and while the rest linibered up 
and galloped back about 2,ooo yards. Major Blackwood 
and Bieutenant Osborne, with the plucky Maclaine, 

. remained in front, and, after a few minutes, the latter 
* galloped back alone, leaving two guns in the hands of 
the enemy and his comrades dead beside them. 

“ Action rear ! ” he shouted, and two rounds of 
shrapnel were sent at the foe, but another officer who 
rode up, said very wisely to Captain Slade, who, had 
taken commancf, “ If you stay here you’ll lose, those 
two guns, as Maclaine has fost his.” 

Again it was “ limber up,” and away they went at 
a rattling gallop, Collis on his limber, and such of the 
mounted men as survived riding close round the 
bounding cannon, as the enemy’s cavalry tore down 
in pursuit. 

Half hidden in the huge dust-cloud they raised, 
the sun blazing down on them, dripping from their 
violent exertions and lashing the teams furiously, they 
made for Candahar ; a thundering flight, all regard- 
less of the crowd of fugitives that blocked the way, or 
the sickening bump as a wheel passed over a fallen, 
perhaps still breathing, man. 

There was no time for sentiment The Afghans 
. w^re close l|ehin4i and every nerve was strained to 
save tl^p guns. 

) A flash Akc lightning, and a sabre has grazed 
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Collis’s left eyebrow ; the bearded trooper wheeling 
round ‘to come at him again. 

There is a ready carbine tucked away snugly 
beside him, and Collis fires as the man dashes up 
within a few yards, knocking him clean off his horse, 
his money falling out of his turban into the dust, to be 
picked up by Trumpeter Jones, who dismounts in a 
moment,^ and lives to wear the Distinguished Service 
Medal and a corporal’s stripes on his sleeve. 

The pace slackened when the enemy had btcn left 
well in the rear. The remnant of the troops that 
stood firm were dying almost to a man, and there was 
no help for it. The 66th suffered cruelly, and one is 
obliged to admit that the British army had been 
out-numbered, out-generaled, and severely beaten 
there. 

The pursuit came up with the guns again after the 
dusk drew down, and Collis, who had gone to a village 
well for a much-needed drink, was obliged to attach 
himself to No. 2, his own gun having got ahead in 
the crowd. 

% 

With No. 2 he stuck all the way to Candahar, and 
several wounded did he place upon it, until it was 
heavily loaded with ten of the old brave “ Berkshire,” 
and a colonel whom the gunner did not know. 

No food, no water, all through the weary night, 
and dawn did not improve matters, for there were 
still long miles to traverse before the city walls could 
give them shelter. 

Many died of fatigue along the road, and if they 
stayed to rest a while, the clatter of hoofs behind in 
the darkness made them rise and s^agge^ on ; it w^s a 
lamentable business, disastrous alike to our^onour 
and our arms, but there were many who, like Jim 
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Collis, kept their wits about them and did good jervice 
to those who could not help themselves. 

About four o’clock in *the afternoon of the day 
following, No. 2 gun reached Kokeran, seven miles 
and a half from Candahar, and Collis procured some 
water at last for his wounded men, but when returning 
to the village a second time, he saw some dozen of 
the enemy’s cavalry approaching at a slow pai:e. 

While the others whipped up the jaded team, 
he laydown in a little nullah with a rifle belonging 
to one of the 66th, and opened fire between two and 
three hundred yards. 

The group halted and returned bullet for bullet, 
believing as Collis thinks, that there were several men 
concealed there, and giving him time and oppor- 
tunity to kill two of their number and a horse, «nd 
expend thirty-five cartridges in all. . 

When thejl were close to him. General Nuttall 
arrived with some native cavalry and sent them off, 
saying to our gunner, “You are a gallant young 
man. What is your name ? ” 

“ Gunner Collis, sir, of E of B, R.H.A.,” was the 
reply, about which there was certainly nothing cut 
to waste, and it was entered there and then in the 
general’s note-book ; after which, Collis followed up 
the gun that his voluntary action had saved, and 
arrived with it at Candahar about seven the same 
night. 

That was not the only thing he did, though, out 
of the common ; for again, in August, he volunteered 
to carry a message from the besieged garrison to 
Geqpral Dewl^rry, jn the village, two hundred yards 
from thf^ ditch. His offer being accepted after some 
hesitation, the plucky fellow was lowered some thirty 
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or forty feet down the wall, being fired at meanwhile 
by the enemy’s matchlock men not far off. 

Landing unhurt, he rkn into the thick of it, 
delivered his message, and was once n^ore a living 
target as he shinned up the dangling rope, a ball 
cutting off the heel of his le^ boot before he reached 
the parapet, and had a drafn from Colonel Burnet’s 
flask, whjie the oflFicers congratulated him warmly. 

Unknown to him, General Roberts recommended 
him for the Victoria Cross, and, strangely enough, he 
received it on the first anniversary of the day when, 
all alone, he stayed behind in the nullah to draw the 
Afghans’ fire on to himself, and give the wounded 
men on the gun a chance for their lives. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE WAR IN ZULUlAnD AND THE V.C. — THE 
DASH WITH THE COLOUR. 

Melvill, Coghill, Wassall. 

• 

There is not a page of England’s military history, 
• from first to last, more full of stirring heroism and 
heartrending sadness than that which tells of Zulu- 
land and the war of 1879. ^ 

All that is best and bravest* is to be found there, 
side by side with appalling disaster ; and while it is 
impossible here "to trace every feature of the cam- 
paign, I shall attempt a shbrt outline, introducing at 
their proper places some of the twenty-nine incidents 
for which the Victoria Cross was worthily awarded. 

Separated only by the rushing Buffalo river from 
our colony of Natal, Zululand was tenanted by a 
martial race, whose whole organisation was a military 
one, every man being trained to arms and subjected 
to the severest discipline. 

Black or brown in colour, stalwart and powerful, 
armed with assegais and clubs, and in some cases 
rifles — they were justly feared by the colonists ; an 
old Boer farmer remarking at the outset of the war, 
“God .save you, sir, from ever seeing a camp or 
homestead sacked by Zulus ! " 

, Cetewayo,|their^ king, enlightened in some ways, 
but nevertheless a bloodthirsty tyrant, assumed an 
, aggressive attitude, and was known to be making 
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great preparations, which boded ill for the inhabitants 
of Natal. 

Certain Zulu women fled for protection into British 
territory, and were followed by the son? of a chief, 
Sirayo, who dragged them back, and put them to 
death, it is said, with horrible tortures ; Cetcwayo 
being informed that he must send the offenders 
back to be tried by the laws of the colony. 

An evasive answer was returned and fifty pounds 
offered to us as compensation ; but a sertcs of 
aggressive acts followed one on another, until the 
Governor, Sir Bartle Frere, submitted a much- 
criticised ultimatum, again demanding the delivery 
of Sirayo’s sons, and certain fines for the various 
offences. 

The thirty days allowed for compliance elapsed 
on the loth of January, and at daybreak on the misty 
morning of the l ith one of the four columns destined 
to invade Zululand forded the Buffalo, and began its 
disastrous march. 

It was the 3rd, or left-centre, column ; and wit.h 
it rode the Commander-in-chief, Lord Chelmsford, 
who had been at the fall of Sebastopol with the 
Grenadier Guards; in the Mutiny with the 95th; and 
at the capture of Magdala as Deputy-Adjutant- 
Gcneral, when he was mentioned in despatches for 
“ great ability and untiring energy ” 

Next day they had a brush with the foe, burning 
Sirayo’s kraals and killing one of his sons among the 
rest ; after which the column marched slowly on, over 
ground .sodden with recent rains, winding its way 
farther and farther into the country, Vmong stqny 
valleys and gra.s.S'grown mountain .spurs, untU a halt 
was made on the 19th at the base of a sphinx- 
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shaped/ hill, known as Isandhlwana, or “ thp little 
hand ” — about eight miles, as the crow flies, from the 
Buflalo — and in the native district of Isandula. 

Xhere a« camp was formed, on a spot which 
Archibald Forbes says “seemed to ofier a premium 
on disaster, and asked ^o be attacked ; ” and soon 
the white tents clustered, and the ox-waggons were 
ranged in a row behind them ; the cheerful* business 
of cooking began, and there was nothing to show 
that in less than three days that camp would be a 
“ camp of death.” 

After a personal reconnaissance on the 20th, the 
general sent out two parties on the 21st: one of the 
Natal Native Contingent, und^r Lonsdale, the other 
of Mounted Police and Volunteers, under Major 
Dartnell, to examine the country still further;* and 
during the afternoon a st^ff-officer came into •camp 
from them, with a request for two or three companies 
of the 24th, as a large force of Zulus had been seen 
on the hills to the east. 

, A ration of bi-scuit was sent out to the bivouac ; 
and next morning, after being' roused without noise 
or lights, si.x companies of the 2nd Battalion 24th 
mustered in light marching order, with one day’s 
provisions, and set off silently in the gloom at 4 a.m., 
under Lord Chelmsford himself, towards the Izipezi 
Hill, followed by the bandsmen with stretchers, and 
accompanied by four R.A. guns, some mounted 
infantry, and a corps of Natal Pioneers; leaving the 
camp in charge of Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel Pul- 
leine, who had ridden post-haste to join the regiment 
a f^w days before. • 

The^brce ,at the camp consisted of 30 Mounted 
Infantry, and about 8 Mounted Volunteers and Police ; 
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70 men of the Royal Artillery, with two guiSs ; five 
companies of the ist Battalion 24th Regiment, and G 
Company, 2nd Battalion ; two companies of the 1 st 
Battalion 3rd Natal Native Contingent, two com- 
panies 2nd Battalion, and 10 native pioneers ; the 
feeling there being express^ by Lieutenant Melvill 
(of whom more anon) to a staff- officer, when he said, 
“ I knoxf" w'hat you are thinking of, sir, by your face ; 
you are abusing this camp. You are quite^ right. 
These Zulus will charge home, and with our small 
numbers we ought to be in laager, or, at any rate, 
be prepared to stand shoulder to shoulder.” 

The same staff-officer afterwards said, “ Never 
before in my life-time did I experience such a strong 
presentiment of coming evil as on that day and the 
folld'wing morning, when I left the camp for the 
front." . , 

The tragic sequel sent a thrill of agony through 
the length and breadth of every Engli.sh-speakmg 
land, and although the meagre facts gleaned from 
the one or two that survived are harrowing in the 
extreme, there are among them some details of 
British pluck which could ill be .spared, and which 
gild the red page of Isandhlwana with a never-fading 
lustre lor all time. 

Colonel Durnford, R.E., who had been summoned 
from Rorke’s Drift, about a quarter of a mile on the 
Natal side of the Buffalo, to come up to the camp 
and take command, with all his mounted men and 
the rocket battery, reached it about 10.30 ; but 
before he had arrived, and about 9 a.m., an orderly 
rode up to the general with a despatchVrom Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pulleine, saying, . “ Report just 
come in that the Zulus are advancing in force from the 
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left fVo^t of the camp ; ” whereupon Lord Chejmsford 
seriTCaptain Symonds and a naval officer to the top of 
a hill, with a telescope, from which they could see the 
white tents < when, as they reported all quiet, no 
return was ordered. The men, however, were greatly 
excited, the orderly hav^g told them, “ The camp is 
being surrounded and attacked ! ” and to calm their 
fears, Lieutenant-Colonel Degacher said, “JDon’t let 
him chaff you ; if it were true, we should all be 
marching back as hard as we could.” 

Alas, the report was true ! And when Lieutenant- 
Colonel Harness, with four companies and some guns, 
retraced his steps, regardless of the general’s orders, 
he was brought back. • , 

Brevet-Major Gosset, S4th Regiment and aide-de- 
camp, was present when a message arrived .from 
Commandant Browne, Native Contingent ; • “ For 
God’s sake, come back with all your men ! The 
camp is surrounded, and will be taken if not helped.” 

“ I’ll bet a hundred pounds to a brass farthing the 
aamp is all right,” said Gosset. And away he went 
to Lord Chelmsford, as Lieutenant-Colonel Harness 
and Major Black persisted in returning to their 
comrades’ help. 

When they had covered a mile and a half on 
the way to Isandhlwana, the aide-de-camp overtook 
them with a command that there was no disobeying : 
to halt, and proceed in the opposite direction. So, 
with heavy hearts, they turned their backs on the 
camp, where even then the death struggle was 
going on. 

• A little /ater, about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
Chelmsford jet off for Isandhlwana himself with the 
Mounted Volunteers, and picked up the Mounted 
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Infantry on the way, a message being reccivt:(l soon 
afterwards from Browne that “ there was a large oody 
of the enemy between hini and the camp.” But still 
they did not hurry themselves, and, being joined by 
Browne’s battalion farther on, marched calmly and 
gently through the grassy ^and, the mounted men 
in front. 

Then, about half-past three, when five miles or so 
from the slaughter-ground, Commandant Lonsdale 
dashed up on the spur, with appalling intelligeilcc. 

He had gone back on duty, and, arriving within 
ten yards of the tents, found them in the hands of 
the foe, who, dres.sed in the red jackets of the slain, 
fired on him, the ConMnandant escaping by the 
merest chance. 

Sending Cosset back instantly for the others, the 
general advanced, and waited three miles off until his 
weary infantry joined him, about ten 'minutes past 
six, having covered the last nine of a twenty-three 
mile march in less than two hours. 

After filling their water bottles at a small streaip 
that wound through the low ground, Lord Chelmsford 
said — 

“ Men, whilst we were skirmishing in front, the 
Zulus have taken our camp. There are 10 , OCX ) in our 
rear and 20,000 in front. We must win back our 
camp to-night, and cut our way back to Rorke’s Drift 
to-morrow.” 

“ All right, sir ; we’ll do it,” was the reply, given 
with a cheer. And some twenty minutes later they 
were on the march again. 

Had things been as bad as he tbougHf, not one pf 
them would have lived to see the brown toyent of 
the Buffalo. 
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Itj i/as growing dark, and there was no ^moon ; 
'l9Xir\^cn half a mile from the silent camp they saw 
the outline of the hill against the sky, and halted, 
the guns opening with shrapnel, to which no reply 
was made, for there was no living soul to make it ! 
The dead lay where th<^ had fallen, the Zulus had 
gone ; and, after Major Black, with the left half 
battalion, had occupied a large stone kqpje, and 
cheered as a signal, the rest of the weary, anxious 
troops* and the timid native levies, who w’ere more 
trouble than they were worth, stumbled over the 
corpses and broken dcbriSy and lay down in line 
between the kopje and the high hill, on the way to 
the river, where they had sevieral alarms, and saw the 
Natal border lit up here and there with blazing 
farmsteads ; and another sight, which filled them 
with foreboding, a great flame bursting out frojn the 
spot where thh Rorke's Drift post was thought to be, 
and where, though they did not know it, their 
comrades left to guard the stores and the ford were 
battling with three or four thousand Zulus. 

Meanwhile, on his arrival at the camp, Colonel 
Durnford, a brave and gallant officer, had detached 
a portion of the slender force, and proceeded with 
it for five or six miles up the valley in the direction 
of the enemy, then said to be retiring ; when he 
reappeared it was before an enormous host, whose 
overwhelming flood he was striving valiantly, but in 
vain, to stem. 

Retiring, in good order at first, before a dense 
phgJanx ten Jbr tw^elve deep, with supports behind 
that, he ^found the rocket battery behind him broken 
up, and the few remaining men fighting for their 
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lives, ^ajor Russell, R.A., commanding thei^. having^ 
been killed ; and, collecting the fragments, he cbK- 
tinued to fall back to a donga or stream half a mile 
in advance of the camp, where he made a stand. 

About noon our guns, under Major Stuart Smith, 
were pounding the enemy ^ but in a short time all 
was over, and the major, disdaining to fly, remained 
to spikQ them, and was slain. The huge Zulu horn 
overlapped us, and. in the end, got round to the rear, 
and closed in on every side 

Colonel Durnford, whose left arm had been , 
rendered useless by an assegai wound in the elbow 
in 1873, was cool and collected through it all, laugh- 
ing with his troopers, find even dismounting to lectify 
the jamming of their rifles, saying, “ Fire away, my 
boyc ! ” and .sending for fresh ammunition, which 
never came. 

After some time, when he had teen watching 
intently, he suddenly ordered them back into camp, 
where in a few moments the Zulus, who had worketl 
round behind the mountain, broke m and destroyed 
everything before them. 

P'cw of the men of the first battalion of the 24th 
had time to fix their bayonets before a surging mass 
of savages was upon them. And there was no 
mistaking it, it was no longer a struggle for life, 
but a matter of dying with as much honour as 
possible. 

Officers, bandsmen, Basutos, Natal Carbineers, 
Mounted Police, Buffalo Border Guard, privates of 
the two battalions of the 24th, a few gunners and 
engineers, fought and fell, the" Zulds themselves 
telling us how came the countless as.svgai wjounds in 
our men’s backs : they were fighting face to the foe. 
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when their rear was stormed, and that was iiow it 
happened ! 

Then it was that the old quartermaster, James 
Pullen, who had ’listed in the regiment as far back as 
’51, cried : “Come on, my lads! Follow me, and let 
us turn their flank 1 ” B^t neither he nor his twenty 
men lived to see the sunset. 

Then it was that Lieutenants Pope and»Godwin- 
Austen, with eyeglasses fixed and revolvers in hand, 
met their fate, as described by a Zulu induna 

One fell by a gunshot ; but the other grazed the 
induna’s neck on the left side with one bullet, the 
right side with another, and wounded his leg with a 
third before an assegai quivered in his breast. 

He had almost wrenched it out, when the Zulu 
fell on him, an^i with another assegai, finished the 
business. , • 

On the spot where Mr. Pope fell there is an iron 
cross, the place having been marked by a sergeant 
with a meat scale. 

• Of Captain Younghusband they tell a gallant 
story 

A bandsman of the 24th who escaped, said he saw 
him making a desperate stand , with three men of 
his company he held a waggon, and held it as long 
as a cartridge lasted. 

Their ammunition done, he shook hands with his 
comrades — an eternal farewell it was to be — and 
then tried to cut his way out. 

A son of Sirayo supplied what are believed to be 
the final details, when questioned as to the scene at 
the waggons.* 

“ A very brave man was killed near one of them,” 
he said. " I don’t know whether he was an officer or 
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not, for when I saw him after he was killed his coat, 
had been taken off him, but he had a red stripe 
his trousers, and he had brown gaiters. He was a 
very tall man, and as we were rushing over the camps, 
he jumped into an empty waggon with a gun, and 
kept on firing, first on one side and then on another, 
so that no one got near him. We all saw him, and 
watched him, for he was high up on the waggon, and 
we all said what a brave man that was. I think he 
was an officer. All those who tried to stab him were 
knocked over at once, or bayoneted. He kept his 
ground for a very long time. Then someone shot 
him.” 

Then, too, occurred «that .stirring incident which 
has brought the affair of Isandhlwana within the scope 
of the present work — the heroic dash with the colour. 

The Adjutant of the i.st Battalion was l.ieutcnant 
Teignmouth Mclvill (frcriuently, but improperly, spelt 
with a final <j, an old Harrovian and B.A. of Cam- 
bridge, who, having passed the entering examination 
for the Staff College, w'as under orders to return home 
to join that establishment when war broke out. 

He served through the Kaffir War, and on the 
advance into Zululand accompanied the 24th to that 
fatal camp from which he e.scaped alive only to fall 
covered with glory on the Natal bank of the liuffalo 
river. 

An English review, in execrable taste, commented 
severely on his riding away from his regiment, but the 
facts of the case arc these. 

Seeing how things were going, Colonel Pulleine 
called to him, saying, '* Melvill, as .seniur lieutenant, 
take the colour, and make the best 0/ yoijr way," 
and then, turning to the remnant of the battalion. 
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after he had shaken hands with the lieutenant, 
^ of the First Battalion 24th Regiment, ^e are 
* lifere, and here we stand, to* fight it out to the end.” 

Melvill, whh the Queen’s Colour cased, pushed 
his horse out of the press, and spurred for the river, 
across country, with a handful of fugitives, hotly 
pursued by the enemy. ^ 

The way was full of holes and ridges ; streams 
crossed it here and there, and boulders strewed it ; 
it was ?ough going even at a walk ; to gallop was to 
risk one’s neck at every stride, but gallop they 
did, the handful growing smaller and smaller as the 
fleet-footed Zulus came up behind and stabbed them 
with their assegais, or dropped them off here and 
there by chance shots. 

Meanwhile, his brother officer. Lieutenant Nevill 
Josiah Aylmer Coghill, an old H ai ley bury boy who 
had an injured* knee, had been sleeping quietly in his 
tent when Lord Chelmsford left the camp his part 
in the attack is not known, and never will be, but in 
the afternoon he was seen by Captain Young, well 
mounted and fighting desperately to break through 
the enemy. 

He reached the river, and swam his horse across, 
in spite of the force of the water which swirls and 
eddies among large rocks there, between high banks 
difficult to mount, but Lieutenant Melvill, who had 
plunged into the stream with him, was not so fortu- 
nate ; and as Coghill scrambled his dripping charger 
up the Natal side he looked over his shoulder and 
saw his comrade, who had lost his horse, being 
washed down/ stream with the cumbersome oilskin- 
covered standard in his hand. 

, An olficcr of the Natal contingent, who had been 
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badly kicked, was clinging to a rock in the middle, 
and as Melvill shouted to him to “ lay hold/’ 1^ 
grabbed at the pole and they were both whirled 
away to where a patch of still water reflected the 
afternoon sky, as the Zulus arrived in Ibrcc on the 
other bank, and opened fire, especially on Melvill’s 
scarlet patrol jacket. ^ 

Coghill was comparatively .safe ; a few bounds 
and his horse would have carried him out of danger 
on the long road to Helpmakaar, but he turned round 
and went down to his comrade’.s aid, and to death ! 

Hardly had he splashed into the stream again 
when his last hope was taken from him , his horse 
plunged wildly, struck by a bullet, and floated away 
dead, and in spite of ail their efforts, the colour 
which Melvill had struggled so hard to save, was 
wrenched by the merciless current, and whirled out 
of sigKt. 

Exhausted and spent, the three men managed 
somehow to reach the Natal bank and had breasted 
a hundred yards of the hill, when Coghill, limping 
along with his .strained knee, shouted, “ Here they are 
after us.” 

Both he and the adjutant had revolvers, and they 
turned to face the enemy, firing at thirty paces and 
killing the two first. 

“ I can go no farther,” said Melvill, who was very 
much done up. “ Nor I,” .said Coghill ; and they 
went no farther, 

Higginson, who tells the tale, being weaponless 
and maimed, made a la.st effort and got away. He 
could have done nothing had he stayed.. 

The history of the next few moments can never 
be penned ; perhaps, years hence, some* ancufnt Zulu 
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— when the cattle are safely housed in the kraal, and 
shadows of the African night have shroudftd the 
uVeary veldt — will tell hi^ children how the white 
men died ; perhaps there are none alive even now 
who know the story, for round a boulder some three 
hundred yards from the river they found a dozen 
black corpses in a circle, ’^nd w^ithin it the two heroes 
sleeping the sleep of death. 

Did Melvill think of the young wife he was 
leavings I wonder, far away in the Cornish home, 
and the little son he was never to see again ^ 

Two months after there came another boy to the 
widow, who was not yet twenty-one. 

Coghill, had he but lived three days longer, would 
have reached his twenty-seventh year. His comrade 
was ten years his senior. 

When the seArch party under Major Black rode 
out to the place, they recovered Coghill's ring and 
the adjutant’s spurs, and Mr. Harbour, of Lons- 
dale’s Corps, picked up the battered colour in the 
stream. 

Farther down, two more of Lonsdale’s men found 
the gilt lion and crown from the pole, and the colour 
case out of which the silken embroidered folds had 
been washed by the turbulent river. 

The London Gazette announced that the Cross 
of Honour would have been theirs ; now a cross 
of granite marks their last resting-place, and as 
the wandering horseman draws rein beside that 
lonely grave, he reads the simple legend, ‘‘In 
memory of Lieutenant and Adjutant Teignmouth 
^ Melvill and Lieutenant J. A. Coghill, ist Battalion 
24th Regiment, who died on this spot, 22nd January, 
1879, save fhe Queen’s Colour of their Regiment,” 
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and on the other side, “ For Queen and Country — 
Jesu, Mercy.” — , 

But of the rest, awdy yonder, when the la^t 
Martini had rung out, and the Zulu horn closed 
round them ? 

What did we find when the battle-ground was 
searched, and the dead hastily buried ? 

Eight hundred men, lying for the most part on 
their backs, with arms extended and their hands 
clenched. One had seven assegai stabs in^ him ; 
another a bayonet jammed to the socket in his open 
mouth ; Durnford’s long moustaches still clung to 
his withered face ; Scott was hardly decayed at all. 

Colour- Sergeant Wolf, of the ist Battalion, lay 
with twenty of his men around him ; farther to the 
right, a hundred and fifty, mostly of the 24th, had 
fallen there, shoulder to shoulder;* in one spot a 
waggon hung almost on end, the horses still dangling 
in their harness, speared in many places, reminding 
one of that artillery team found by the divers in 
Sebastopol Harbour, with the skeleton of a driver 
held together by his uniform, one foot still in the 
stirrup-iron. 

There was Shepstonc, shot dead ; another, head- 
less ; Swift, who had died hard, battered with 
knobkerries ; all — with a few exceptions, and those 
principally colonials — who had marched into the camp 
and stayed behind when Chelmsford left it, had fallen 
— and of the few who got away, most lay dotting the 
broken ground between that and the river. 

Four men of the 2nd Battalion of the 24th alone 
e.scapcd ; and beside .some were their sixty rounds of 
spent cartridges, proving the truth of the Zulus’ 
words, “ We could not make way against the soldiers. 
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but suddenly they ceased to fire ; then we came 
round them, and threw our assegais until v#e had 
killed them all.” • 

The 1st Battalion lost 41 1, all told ; the 2nd, 176 
— a roll of death, but also one of honour. 

In the private records of the 2nd Battalion, to 
which I owe some of thfc foregoing details, there is 
one touching little story which I have not met with 
elsewhere. * 

As» is well known, the regiment had suffered 
terribly before the guns at Chillianwallah in 1849; 
* and when at Helpmakaar, just before the passage 
of the Buffalo, the officers of the ist Battalion invited 
those of the 2nd to dine wit^ them, and crack their 
few remaining bottles of wine. * 

It wanted only a few days to the thirtieth anni- 
versary of that cMd Sikh battle, and Captain William 
Degacher anci Lieutenant * Porteous proposed as a 
toast, ” That we may not get into such a mess, and 
have better luck this time,” which was laughingly 
drunk by all present. 

A few days more, and not. one of those officers 
of the 1st who sat at table that night was alive, five 
of the 2nd having also fallen with them in the fray. 

Somewhere about the moment that Melvill and 
Coghill were fighting for their lives. Private Wassail, 
80th Regiment, attached to the Mounted Infantry, 
rode down to the Buffalo, w'^orn and weary, w’ith the 
enemy at his heels, and when about to dash into 
the river saw a comrade. Private Westwood, drowning 
before his eyes. 

Leaping faorn the saddle, he tied his horse to the 
Zululand bank, and plunging in, swam out to his 
assistance and* brought him back. 
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Already the fleet-footed savages had appeared on 
the high rocks ; already they were pouring down 
with shouts of anticipated slaughter towards the 
panting horse below them ; but Wassail, mounted 
under a dropping shower of bullets, and, supporting 
the exhausted man he had rescued, began to cross 
the wide stream doubly bui Jened — keeping his seat, 
and landing safely on the Natal side. 

It was a great deed : a truly noble action, and 
well worthy to rank with the foregoing dramatic 
heroism, for the knowledge of his probable fate must 
have been present with him when he turned back to 
face the foe. Honour, then, to Private Wassail, V.C., 
for unto him most certainly is it due ! 

To my mind there are few more melancholy .spec- 
tacles than an old standard slowly falling to pieces, 
dusty and forlorn, in the interior of a c?thcdral. Inch 
by inch it Crumbles away ; the colours fade ; the moth 
breeds in its folds ; the shot-holes merge into yawn- 
ing rents and soon nothing but the bare pole remains. 

Often enough it hangs too high for one to read 
the glorious names of victory that emblazon it, or 
even the number of the regiment to which it be- 
longed ; yet men have died to protect it and have 
rallied at its waving. Has England no museum 
where her old “ red rags ’’ could find a final home, 
secure from swift, inevitable decay ? 
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• CHAPTER XXVIII. 

HOW THEY WON THEIR CROSSES AT RORKE’S 
DRIFT, iJlUNDI, ETC. 

Chard, Bromhrad, Williams, Hook, Jones (W.). Jones^R.). Allen, 
Hitch, Reynolds, Dalton, Schiess, 

• 

Some quarter of a mile or so from the ford of 
Rorke’s Drift, and under the shadow of a conical 
hill named the Oscarberg, stood a Swedish mission- 
station, to which large stores of corn, biscuit, and 
tinned meat had been convened from Helpmakaar, 
a place twelve miles farther into Natal. 

The post — used as commissariat dep6t and base 
hospital, and* held by B ‘Company, 2nd Battalion 
24th Regiment, under the late Lieutenant Gonville 
Bromhcad — consisted of a single-storey dwelling, 
fronted by a verandah ; another building, originally 
the church ; two stone cattle-kraals, and a small cook- 
house, the whole standing on a rocky platform, and 
surrounded by a straggling orchard, some black 
poplars, aspens, and gum-trees, a mealie— -or native 
corn — field, and patches of thick scrub ; facing a wild, 
rolling plain, through which the river wound, hidden 
by undulations, on its rapid course to the sea. 

Tents were standing behind the storehouse ; the 
outspanned waggons from Helpmakaar were dis- 
gorging their heavy loads, and the scene was a 
bright and busy one on that 22nd January, while 
thiir comrades were fighting the death fight at 
Isandhlx^ana. * 
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Down at the Drift, where the army had crossed 
on the*- nth, Lieutenant Chard, RE., was engaged 
with a few men among the ponts, when, shortly after 
3 p.m., two horsemen galloped on to the opposite 
bank and shouted loudly to be ferried across 

The clumsy pontoon was pulled over the river, 
the engineer officer learned •’the tcniblc news of the 
disaster that had befallen our camp, and that the 
Zulus were coming on for the Drift, and once on 
the Natal side, the two horsemen — Lieutenant •iAden- 
dorff, without coat or hat, his revoher strapped to 
his arm, and a carbineer, also of Lonsdale’s corps — 
dashed round the mountain and drew up in the 
centre of the mission-station, where Private Henry 
Hook was making tea for the hospital patients, in 
his shirt-sleeves. 

After a few’ breathlc.ss words, the carbineer went 
off at a gallop for Helptrlakaar, to warn them there 
while later the lieutenant who remained to assist 
the defence rode out along the hillside to w’atch 
for the enemy. 

Hook ran to the. camp some yards away, and 
the little garrison fell in ; Lieutenant Hromhead 
sending down to the Drift for Chard, who com- 
manded the post in the absence of Major Spalding, 
the two rows of tents being hastily struck by pulling 
up the centre poles. 

At first it was thought to inspan, pack the 
waggon.s, and retreat for Hclpmakaar, twelve long 
miles off, with a stiff rise at the end t>f the journey , 
but, happily, that idea was abandoned — thanks to 
the advice, 1 believe, of A.ssistant Commissary Dalton 
— and the fortification of the place was instantly 
commenced. 
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While anxious eyes were strained on the ^hillside 
in the direction of Isandhlwana, hands were busy 
among the mealie-bags, and a long wall four feet 
high was built from the corner of the kraal to the 
further angle of the hospital. 

The hospital was ^ the living house of the 
mission, and contained a number of small rooms, its 
ends being of stone, the outer walls of bricki and the 
partition walls of sun-dried clay ; while both it and 
the otTier building, vv^hich was church, barn, store, and 
stable, all m one, were roofed with thatch and had 
originally been whitewashed. 

It is necessary to state further that while some 
of the rooms of the dwelling-house communicated 
with each other, others were entered by a door from 
the outside on^y, and had no connection with the 
rest, notably^ two that opened on to the vewindah, 
of which wc shall have more to say. 

The distance between the buildings was about 
thirty yards ; and two waggons, once intended to 
(jarry the sick, were utilised to help in a barricade, 
also four feet high, across the space, a water-cart being 
dragged into the centre of the square. 

When the alarm first reached the post there were 
forty-five men in the hospital ; but, as many were not 
severe cases, they pluckily took their rifles and their 
[ilaccs among the defenders, leaving only twenty-three 
unable to fight, to guard whom six men were told off. 

There were present at that time, besides B Company, 
about a hundred of Durnford’s Horse, who had bolted 
from Isandhlwana, and some of the Natal Native 
Gontingent • but*the bulk of these “brave fellows** 
cleared ,off v^en the enemy appeared, our men send- 
ing some balls whistling after them, one killing a 
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Europ^n non-com. of the Contingent, whose body 
lay just outside the wall all, through the action. 

Captain Stevenson, of the Contingent, also bolted, 
but a few remained to throw in their lot with the 
others, notably Sergeant Duncan Campbell Francis 
Moody, who has since published a very valuable 
history of our wars in South Africa, and whose rifle 
did good 'service behind the mealie-bags. 

The Rev. Otto Witt and a man in spei^tacles 
went up the hill and remained there for some time, 
but when the Zulus came in sight they mounted and • 
rode away, Witt afterwards bringing a claim against 
the British Government for the destruction of his 
mission station, which he had not the courage to help 
defend. A Natal paper tells us that he was convicted 
subsequently for pointing a loaded gun at a Kaffir 
woman who refused to do his family wasjiing. 

The windows of the hospital had hardly been 
barricaded by blankets and mattresses, and much 
stiB remained to be done to the walls and barriers, 
when the scouts came in with the news that thcenemj 
were upon us, and round the end of the mountain 
there, about half-past four on a dull afternoon, twenty 
black figures appeared, followed by many more, who, 
led by two fat mounted chiefs, began an attack on the 
wall between the two buildings, and were received 
with a heavy fire, half of them swerving round the 
back of the hospital and trying to rush the bags in 
front of it 

Private Dunbar picked off one of the chiefs and 
eight men by as many consecutive shots— but taking 
piossession of a rocky ledge on the hillside above us, 
they poured in a rattling hail of bullets -on o'ir rear, 
and the post was soon surrounded on all sides. 
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Luckily the Zulus fire high, but when they hit the 
wound is a terrible one, as their bullets are Iar|;e, and, 
being roughly cast, have a jagged projection at one 
side. , 

There was no shouting among us; the officers 
simply went round with a “ Do your best, men ! ” and 
everyone there did his best without flinching. 

Few recent conflicts have had a more tru^ British 
aspect, for the 24th were dressed in thin red j umpers, 
the regulation blue trousers, and helmets which had 
once been white, but were then soiled by service, and 
minus spike and chin chain. 

A grey horse, which among others stood tethered 
to a tree near the hospital, was soon shot, and there 
were also fowls there, one hen having a brood of 
little chicks which were nestling under her after if was 
all over. ^ • 

But they fiiad little time to notice these things, for 
there were less than a hundred and fifty behind those 
flimsy walls, and outside, in the scrub and the trampled 
jjarden, and among the rocks and caves, between three 
and four thousand Zulus to be ‘kept at bay. 

A whisper went round among the Warwickshire 
men, “ Poor old ‘ King ’ Cole is killed. ” A ball had 
gone clean through his head and struck another man 
on the nose at the front wall, as the enemy swarmed 
along it and stabbed furiously with their “ bangwans,” 
or thrusting assegais, or tried to wrench the bayonets 
from the Martinis, succeeding even in a few cases, 
only to be shot for their pains. 

A hospital patient named Schiess, of the 3rd 
Ngtal, a shorf, fail* man and a Swiss by birth, had his 
broad-lejived ^hat blown off by a ball, and springing 
• on to the sacks, he bayoneted the Zulu, jumped back 
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and shot another, and leaped on to the wall again 
and bayoneted a third, although he had been struck 
in the instep before that, and refused to leave his 
post. 

It was hand to hand at the front wall, the air 
rent with cries of “ Usutu,” and more than one charge 
with the “ cold steel ” did Lieutenant Bromhead lead 
to save the hospital ; but fearing that the enclosure 
was too large for the tiny garrison to hold, an inner 
line of defence had been formed of biscuit boxes, 
two boxes high, from the front angle of the store- 
house to the mealic-wall, and within it a huge 
pyramid of sacks was afterwards built up to serve 
as a last resource 

Behind the inner rampart the men retired, 
through a gap left for that purpose in the centre, about 
half-past six, and the wounded occupants of the hos- 
pital building had to be entrusted to the exertions of 
the handful who defended them. 

Not long after the main Ixxly were concentrated 
in the inner stjuarc the enemy fired the thatch of the 
hospital, and it was that flame which the, column 
away at Isandhlwana saw' bursting out into the night. 

In a small room at the back far end stood the two 
Williams, Joseph and John, with two wounded men 
under their charge. 

From a little window Joseph Williams blazed 
steadily away, and they found fourteen dead Zulus in 
his line of fire next day ; but he, poor fellow, met his 
end before long, for their ammunition done, they had 
to keep the door with their bayonets, and the enemy, 
making a sudden rush, dragged Jo.seph vVilliams otjt 
by the hands and put him to death in, .sighj of the 
three remaining, who managed to get through a hole 
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in the wall into another room, where they found 
Henry Hook. * 

Hook, a short, sturdy Gloucestershire man, with 
a fair moustjiche, who had served five years in the 
Royal Monmouth Militia before joining the 24th, had 
meanwhile been having his hands full. 

We left him running to camp in his shirt sleeves, 
but he had since got into his red jumper, and occupied 
a small room at the front far corner of the building, 
in company with “ King ” Cole, who, after bolting 
, an enormous quantity of tea and grub generally, took 
himself off to the mealie wall, where he was probably 
the first man killed, as we have already described. 

Left to himself, Hook turjied his attention to a 
loophole, through which he saw the Zulus in great 
force, taking advantage of the ant-hills and bush as 
they approached. ^ • 

I le was a good shot, and was fortunate in having 
a splendid Martini, a very light weapon, then numbered 
152, and with it he picked off several savages, 
opening at 600 yards. 

At 400 yards he hit a Zulu 'somewhere about the 
middle of the body as he ran from cover to cover, 
and, stopped short in his earthly career, the savage 
turned a complete somersault and then lay still. 

At 300 yards he noticed another popping up from 
an ant-hill every now and then to fire, and after sending 
a ball just above his head. Hook saw his second 
bullet spurt up the sand ten yards short, so, sighting 
a little fuller, he waited for the black spot to show 
above the ant-heap again, and next morning found the 
Zulu there, slTot through the skull. 

Sooit, ho\^ever, the swarm closed round the de- 
voted building, and a fierce crackling overhead told 
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that the thatch was burning ; driven out by the heat, 
he was obliged to leave a wounded ntian to his fate, 
and his charred remains were seen there next day ; 
he was a tall private of the 24th, who had broken 
his leg by falling from a waggon. 

In the other room werq several patients, and he 
was soon joined by John Williams, a sandy man, of 
two yeaps’ service, who proceeded to smash a hole 
through the clay wall into the next room and ^et the 
patients out. 

While he was doing so the door burst in, and in a 
twinkling Hook was at one side of it, lunging with 
his bayonet and slipping a cartridge into the block 
when he could manage it. 

It was impossible in the heat of the moment to see 
everything, but he owned to four or five dead Zulus in 
the doorway, and several more just outside. 

An assegai pierced his helmet, grazing the parting 
in his hair, and .several more stuck in the wall at the 
end of the room behind him , one savage clutched the 
muzzle of the rifle, and he was fortunately able to 
press in a cartridge and pull the trigger before another 
rush was made, and the Zulu .sank down, dead, his 
blood trickling over the pile already heaped up there , 
but so wary was the private’s grey eye, so strong the 
arm that plied the reddened steel, that seven out of 
the eight wounded were .safely through the hole and 
into the third room, and one only remained, a 
tall man like the other, and also suffering from a 
broken leg. 

“ For God’s sake, don’t leave me,” he wailed, as 
H<X)k, panting from his work, slid backwards into 
the opening, and, grasping him by the colljir of his 
overcoat, the brave fellow pulled him after him not 
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a second too soon, and broke his leg again ^as he 
did so ! 

Several touching things happened in their pro- 
gress through# four apartments in succession : in one, 
a wounded Kaffir lay with a shattered thigh, who 
began to untie the splints when he found himself 
about to be abandoned ; Hook could not save him, 
and afterwards heard the Zulus talking to him from 
the ne-^t room before they killed him. 

Here let me remark that all the wounded in 
• hospital were dressed. There is no truth in the 
pictures we have seen of stalwart privates gently 
leading out suffering comrades with thin bare legs 
and well-starched nightshirts! • 

While Hook and his comrade were struggling with 
their helpless biydens, pausing every now and l!hen 
to keep a dooj, a window, •or a hole in a partition 
with ball and bayonet, two others were battling 
bravely at the back of the burning house — William 
Jones, a dark-complexioned man, with twenty years’ 
service, and a light-complexioned namesake, Robert 
Jones, who only counted some three or four years 
with the colours. 

When Robert Jones reached the front of the 
hospital with a wounded volunteer named Mayer, and 
joined the other, he found a crowd of Zulus there 
breaking in, and crying, “ They are on top of us,” the 
two crossed bayonets at the door, and piled up the 
dead as ftist as they came on. 

Robert was wounded three times by assegais, 
twice in the fright side, and once in the left, and, 
after fighting tlespeVately for some time, unaware that 
any more# remained within the walls, they got away, 
’ and crossed the open space between the buildings 
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under a heavy fire, to join in the defence of the square, 
the roof falling in with a crash as Robert Jones left 
the hospital. 

Volley after volley rolled across the, veldt ; by the 
glare of the blazing roof our men directed their fire, 
and, above some steps leading to a granary, Private 
Hitch and Corporal Allen kept their post, and by 
their well-directed aim, cleared the ground to some 
e.xtent for the patients to cross. 

One by one the wounded had scrambiccf out of 
the end of the dwelling-house, dropped several feet,, 
all maimed and shattered as they were, and while 
some ran. others crawled painfully over the interven- 
ing space, exposed to the bullets of the )'elling enemy. 

One, Trooper Hunter, Natal Mounted Police, a 
very tall young fellow, was killed as he ran ; some 
were,seized by the Zulus and speared there and then, 
but others, more fortunate, were helped in by the men 
behind the biscuit boxes, while one or two managed to 
get away and lie concealed till morning, among them 
Gunner Howard, R.A., who hid himself in the gr.Tj>s, 
w here four dead horses and a pig afforded him^a .shelter. 

Several pigs ran wildly about during the night, 
and there was pork enough fcjr the men afterwards, 
as one of them has told me. 

As the official reix)rt says, the odds were nearly 
thirty to one, but not a man flinched as the night wore 
on, and the Zulus, after drawing off at intervals, and 
dancing until the earth seemed to tremble, renewed 
their ugly rushes from time to time. 

Conspicuous for their exertions and the fearle.ss 
way in which they exposed them.scK’e.s \\iere Assistant- 
Commissaries Dalton, Dunne, and Byr;ne, t^^e last of 
whom met his death in a tragic manner. 
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Corporal Scammell, N.N. Contingent, was shot 
through the shoulder and back, and, crawling a short 
distance, handed up his cartridges to Lieutenant 
Chard. 

“ I shoulcf like a drink of water,” said the cor- 
poral, through his clenched teeth ; and Mr. Byrne, 
who had been using Dalton’s rifle after that gentle- 
man was wounded, got him some, and was holding 
it to his lips, when a ball struck him in the head and 
he fell 4ifeless. 

It is hard to pick out individuals here and there, 

* when every man was a hero ; but the thin, spare 
form of Parson Smith, his red beard shining in the 
wavering light, was seen and >vell remembered after- 
wards : busy with the water-bottle, helping the 
surgeon, ministering to the last moments of more 
than one who fdl, and somehow escaping the V C. 
by a miracle. * 

The mountain side was tinged with the lurid 
glare , smoke rose in a heavy cloud, and the crackling 
sparks would have formed a magnificent display, but 
for the stern reality of that struggle in front of the 
store-house. 

Dalton, hit through the right shoulder, still 
assisted to direct the fire on each side of him, as 
did Chard and Bromhead, cool and collected, though 
perhaps realising better than any there the true 
hazard of their position , had the Zulus been as good 
shots as they were spearsmen, Rorke’s Drift would 
have been another I sandhi wana. 

Hitch, badly wounded, and Corporal Allen, also 
hit, when no kingej able to use their rifles, braved the 
danger all night long and served out cartridges to 
those at Ihe b&rricades ; but still Hook and Williams 
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and several of the wounded were in that blazing 
chamrl-house out of reach of aid. 

As the gallant hospital-cook (who, by the way, 
had taken that historic tea to the patients ten 
minutes before the attack began) wa.s hauling his 
broken-legged man along the floor, an assegai 
pierced the overcoat, between Hook’s hand and the 
man’s neck, and another that stuck in the coat-tail 
dangled" between his legs all the time — two narrow 
shaves for one or other of them , 

At last Williams, by dint of pushing and lifting, 
got hts men out through the window into the open 
air, and they made the best of their way for the 
biscuit tins. Hook stilly sticking to his charge, who 
must have been suffering untold agonies, until he 
helped him into the inner line of defence, and quietly 
took his place there at a spot where three others had 
just before been shot. 

Again and again did No. 152 dart out its tongue 
of flame ; cartridge after cartridge flew' back, to be 
replaced by others ; the ground was littered with 
brown ammunition paper among their feet , aikl 
beneath him, shot through the thick part of the 
neck, lay a .soldier in great pain, who kept entreat- 
ing him piteously the w'hole night through to turn 
him first this way and then that, adding to the horror 
of it all by his screams and cries. 

Presently the Zulus were .seen mustering inside 
our first line for a final, overwhelming ru.sh. The 
fire had burnt itself out by ten o’clock or .so ; there 
had been short pauses, and more terrific stamp- 
ings ; and charge after charge ^had . been driven 
back by the splendid volleying of our men, whflsc 
green cuffs were black with smoke aftd svfcat, and 
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who were getting exhausted by the protracted 
struggle. , 

Brave as the Zulus were, our still bold front 
impressed them ; the rush resolved itself into more 
desultory firihg, which, to the inexpressible relief of 
every man there, gradually died away about four 
o’clock ; and, as morning dawned slowly, the de- 
feated impis were out of sight round the south-west 
corner of the hill. • 

A ^jatrol went out, and collected some 400 
assegais and about KX) guns and rifles, and men had 
• time to look around at the slaughter. 

Red coats dotted the space, but they were few in 
comparison with the black corpses lying among their 
shields and spears beyond the mealie-bags. 

Between the store-house and the smoking end 
of the hospital* building a few of the unh^py 
wounded lay where they had been shot in that last 
sad crawl for life ; and one man of ours, named 
Horrigan, still knelt at the barrier of sacks, his rifle 
pointed at the plain outside. 

* Hook went up to him and, took his helmet off", 
his brains falling down over his face — he was dead 
at his post. 

Even then the alarm was not over, for when they 
were removing the thatch from the roof of the store- 
house another large body of Zulus appeared to the 
south-west again, and a friendly Kaffir was .sent to 
Helpmakaar for assistance ; but about an hour later 
the column under Lord Chelmsford came in sight, 
greeted by a wild waving of hats and helmets, and 
the foe retireej. 

•We had lost lifteen killed outright, and two of 
the twelfe wcnindcd died afterwards ; but about 350 
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of the enemy lay round the post, and when they 
buried- them some were not quite dead. 

Chard and Bromhead, Surgeon Reynolds, the 
two Joneses, Williams, Hook, Hitch, and Allen were 
granted the Victoria Cross, the brave Schiess and 
Assistant-Commissary Dalton being gazetted five 
months afterwards. <» 

Chard received his decoration at Fort Elizabeth ; 
Jones ahd Bromhead theirs at Utrecht; Williams at 
Gibraltar ; and Private Hook almost on the ground 
where he had won it. 

At Fort Melvill, by the river, there was a parade 
of the Queen’s Bays, some companies of the 24th, and 
troops of Dutch and Basutos, on the 3rd of .August ; 
and there, after a few stirring words and a hearty 
handshake, Sir Garnet Wolsele}’ pinned the Cross on 
the broad breast of our gallant hospital-cook amid 
tremendous cheering 

One little item is worthy of record. Hook was a 
teetotaler at the time, but when the affair at the 
post was over, and the grog was served out, he went 
up to the .sergeant, who, surprised to see him, safd, 
“ What ! you here ! " 

“ Well, I feel I want something after that,” replied 
the brave fellow ; and he had it, too — good measure, 
brimming over, returning to his temperate habits for 
long enough to come. 

In the reading-room of the British Mu.scum you 
may see him every day in his smart uniform ; stout 
and stolid, his face full of bonhomie, and, hanging side 
by side with the South African War medal, that little 
bronze bauble to tell you what he has done ! 
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.Some Zululand Crosses. 

On the same day that Isandhlwana was fought, 
the 1st Column, under Cqlonel Pearson, inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the Zulus at Ingangane, near 
Ekowe ; but ^n the 12th of March a shameful disaster 
befell our men on the Intombi river, where a British 
officer left his men to thejsselves while he rode away, 
it was said, for help, Lord Chelmsford signifying 
pretty plainly his view of the case by his subsequent 
remarks on the officer’s acquittal by court-martial. 

It fed, however, to another V.C. being granted ; 

• for Sergeant Booth rallied his men, fought the enemy 
for three miles of anxious retreat, checked their 
furious rushes, and got off without losing a single 
private. * • 

After a long wait for reinforcements, the war 
proceeded with yarying results; sometimes we»got 
into a hole, aj others we ypheld our ancient <iame 
and fame. 

Many fine officers fell among the kloofs of that 
difficult country, and the well-known Redvers Buller 
won the V.C. for magnificent gallantry and total 
disregard of self, after the affair at the Inhlobanc 
Mountain. 

Three lives did he snatch from the assegais of 
the enemy : first Captain D’Arcy, who, dismounted, 
was almost in their hands ; then Lieutenant Everitt, 
whom he carried on his horse out of danger ; and 
lastly, a trooper of the Frontier Light Horse, whose 
mount could go no farther. 

Lieutenant Browne, ist Battalion 24th, and Major 
Leet, of the 13th Regiment, were bracketed with 
him for similtir brJvery ; and the Avar went on. The 
painful story pf the Prince Imperial came as another 
shock to the people at ’ ^'vplvn Wnnrl nmvpH 
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himself as brilliant in command of his “ flying 
column” as he had doqe as a subaltern in India, 
and as a middy before that in the Crimea ; but at 
last things approached a successful p-Hmax, and a 
powerful square, accompanied by cavalry and guns, 
drew near to Cetewayo’s kpaals at Ulundi. 

Many Crosses had been gained before that, but 
did I stop to narrate them in detail I should require 
another volume ; and consequently I must close the 
Zulu campaign with the mention of a dashing thing 
which happened before Ulundi, when Lord William. 
Beresford, 9th Lancers, had gone into the long grass 
with his scouts of the Irregular Horse, and had to 
fall back before a sudden Are from a Zulu ambush. 

Two men were killed outright, but a third lay 
stunned ; and as Beresford looked pver his shoulder 
— ^thc last to retire, as be was ever the first to en- 
counter risk in every form — he saw the wounded 
non-com. sitting up, dazed and helpless, at the 
mercy of the savage enemy, who came pouring out 
of a water-course towards him. 

Turning his horse — an active Irish chestnut, I 
believe — the lancer galloped back to him, and, fling- 
ing out of his .saddle, told him to mount 

The man, as gallant as his preserver, demurred ; 
why should they both be slain ? on^ might be saved 
— but the Zulus were close upon them. 

Clenching his fi.st, the impetuous Irishman swore 
a great oath, and roared, “If you don’t get up. I’ll 
punch your head for you ! ” and following up his 
words, lifted him on to the horse and mounted 
in front of him. ' 

To that horse’s strengfth and cunning they both 
owed their lives, and to a splendid fellow — Sergeant 
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O'Toole — who rode out to them and shot Zulu after 
Zulu with his revolver as* they came up, and then 
helped his countryman to support Fitzmaurice, who 
was weak and reeling. 

I hope I am right, and I think I am, in saying 
that horse was Irish, t®o ; it would complete as 
gallant an Hibernian quartette as has ever been 
handed down to fame and posterity ! * 

Load “ Bill ” Beresford had not long before slain 
a fine Zulu induna with his sword, in a short but 
• sharp personal encounter, running him through 
shield and all, straight to the heart. We have al- 
ready seen another of his coiyitless deeds of derring- 
do, in our chapter on the Afghan War, while, to his 
further credit be it written, he is reported, on ^ood 
authority, to have said that he could not in honour 
receive the V.C. for that afternoon’s work at Ulundi 
unless Sergeant O’Toole received it as well. And in 
the end they both got it. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

r 

MAJUBA HILL. 

Farmer. 

It has been my misfortune to touch upon more than 
one British defeat in this book, and there yet remains , 
another to be briefly described : the baffled attempt 
of General Colley to surprise the Boer camp at 
Laing’s Neck, and the almost total annihilation of 
the 600 men under his command. 

To criticise the action of one who has done his 

r 

duty (to the utmost of |iis ability and died in the 
doing of it, always seems to me to be very much 
after the principle of “kicking a man when he’s 
down,” and I have endeavoured to refrain from 
such a course. 

On a dark night — Saturday, February 26, 1881 
— Sir George Colley, a veteran of the Cape Frontier 
wars, China, and Ashantee, marched silently from 
our camp at Mount Prospect, with men of the 58th, 
60th, 92nd Highlanders, and Naval Brigade, carrying 
three days’ provision, filled water-bottles, and eighty 
rounds of bail cartridge ; and, led by a trusty guide, 
reached the foot of the hill at daybreak, worn by a 
tramp of six hours in making a long detour over 
loose and stony ground. 

Once on the top — after leaving 2od men to keep 
up the communication on a commanding pqjnt — they 
could look down into the Boer entrenchments that' 
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stretched away to the Buffalo river, and from an 
elevation of 2,500 feet, could see our own camp, four 
miles off as the crow flies. * 

For an hour the troops lay down to rest, while 
some were hSlping the sailors haul up the Gatling 
gun, and soon after sunrise the enemy’s mounted 
vedettes trotted out towatfls them, all unconscious of 
their presence up on the mountain top. , 

Then the pickets fired, and in an instant the Boers’ 
laager #as in an uproar, making preparations for a 
retreat ; but the tumult suddenly ceased, and a large 
body advanced instead to attack us, opening on our 
position somewhere about seven a.m. 

Trained to use the rifle as ^only those who live in 
constant contact with raiding Kaffirs and wild beasts 
can, they were foes to be feared as much as , the 
trappers of the American War had been, but oui; men 
kept under co\rer, and only five were hit until eleven 
o’clock. 

At first we reserved our fire, the Highlanders 
picking off a few now and then, but after a lull they 
began again with great fury, and, making a rush, 
drove in our front line on to the main position, in 
an oblong basin about 200 yards long by 50 yards 
across. 

Our men hurled them back each time with the 
bayonet, but the shots told, and among others. 
Commander Romilly was hit by a long-distance 
bail as he stood by General Colley; then, having 
mustered strongly at the edge of the slope, the hardy 
frontiersmen forced a weak spot in our line, and in 
a inoment ufbre pouring into the basin into the 
middle of us. 

• To re-form* was impossible, and the fire became 
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murderous at a few yards' range ; in vain officers 
shouted, “ Rally on your right,” for, though they did 
rally, and clustered about the general, the bullets 
mowed them down by dozens, and there was no 
shelter for the wounded. • 

“ Don’t forget your bayonets, 92nd,” cried Major 
Frazer ; Colonel Stewart shouted to the 58th, and 
Captain Macgregor to the Bluejackets, but after a 
stand or ten minutes in a semicircle, the ammunition 
gave out, and they were practically powerless. 

Barely a score held our rear, and a like number 
the front of the plateau ; forty men holding the true • 
front charged with their bayonets and were all shot, 
save three or four, before they reached striking 
distance ; we were done for, and many broke and 
fled to the rear down a drop of thirty feet, the Boers 
still ‘firing on them. , 

Sh" George Colley remained calm and collected; 
he knew the game was up, and disdained to ask 
for quarter from a foe who were firing on the wounded. 
Some say he died by his own hand — surely there was 
death enough there, quick and inevitable, without ikal ! 

Then it happened that Lance-Corporal Farmer, 
of the Hospital Corps, tried to protect his men by a 
means ever respected by all but savages. 

He was busily engaged with another man, 
assisting Sir Arthur Landon, A.M.D., to dress the 
wounded, and when the Boers made their rush was 
in the act of bandaging a soldier. His comrade, 
the surgeon, and the man he was helping were all 
three hit at the same moment, and springing to his 
feet, Farmer flourished the bandagq in the air, 
naturally supposing that the enemy ^Vould respfcct 
the fallen; but he was mistaken, and with a ball 
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through the right wrist his arm fell powerless at his 
side. , 

“ I’ve got another one,”. he said, and up went the 
flag again, until another cowardly ball dealt out the 
same fate t* it also, the second bullet passing 
through his left elbow joint. 

After that he could ^o no more, and being in 
great agony, the surgeon, himself mortally wounded 
injected morphia. • 

At ^he present time Farmer holds a situation in 
Bond Street, and still suffers from the effects of his 
•heroism, the left arm being very much wasted, and 
the action of the other hand impeded. 

Our fellows had died hard, for against three oflicers 
and eighty-two men or thereabouts slain, there were 
1 50 Boers lying in the hollow and among the rocks 
outside ; but we* lost many prisoners, and a ho A of 
wounded, and* men shake <heir heads to-day Vhen 
they speak of Majuba HilL 



CHAPTER XXX. , 

IN THE DESERT SAND. 

f* 

W. M. M. Edwards, Corbett. Wilson, Marling, Marshall, 

^ T. Edwards, Smith. 

The Egyptian War of 1882, against Arabi, Pasha, 
striking as it was with its bombardments, its night 
rides, and the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, only produced ' 
three incidents deemed worthy of the Victoria Cross — 
one at Alexandria, where a sailor won it as described 
in a previous page ;• another at Kafrdour, when 
Private Corbett, 60th Rifles, stuck to his wounded 
oflictr, and would not leave him'; and the third on the 
long 6ntrenchments which we stormed and carried at 
Tel-cl-Kcbir, when the Highlanders and the Royal 
Irish disputed the honour of being “ first in,” and 
will continue to dispute it until the end of all things, 
and where Captain Edwards, of the old 74th, sprarfg 
almost alone into a battery and slew the officer there. 

There must have been many a gallant deed 
performed, nevertheless, in the land of the Pharaohs 
which never came to light, before the cowardly 
Egyptian troops were sent flying, and their brave 
leader, who was worthy of a better following, found 
an exile in Ceylon. 

The Soudan campaign, so fierce and so deadly, 
and the Nile Expedition, brought five heroes to the 
front : a gallant officer of the King’s .Royal Rifles, 
who is now Captain Marling, i8th Hussars, and who 
gave up his horse at a critical momant tb save a 
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wounded private ; a young quartermaster of the 
“ Dumpies ” who rescued his badly injured com- 
manding officer at EI-Tcb; Captain Wilson, R,N,, 
who at the same engagement defended his guns 
heroically, and saved many men, though armed at one 
time with nothing but the hilt of a broken sword ; 
Gunner Smith, who protected his officer in the square 
at Abu Klea ; and Thomas Edwards, a private of 
the 42nd, whose pluck we are able to chronicle more 
fully from his own account. 

Private Edwards was on transport duty at the 
battle of Tamai, in charge of two mules loaded 
with Gatling ammunition for the left half batteiy ; 
and when at No. 4 gun, with^Lieutenant Almack and 
a bluejacket, the “ Fuzzy Wufeies ” made a rush and 
surrounded them. 

Wearing the* well-known kilt of the brave “ !l^lack 
Watch,” with their familiar red hackle in hi*s pith 
helmet, he saw the sailor fall under the gun with a 
spear in his stomach, and at the same moment two 
fierce Soudanese came at him, and were promptly 
spitted on his bayonet. 

Lieutenant Almack, sword and revolver in hand, 
charged another savage, and ran him through, but ere 
he could disengage, a tremendous cut nearly severed 
Jiis right arm, and he reeled up against the gun. 

Edwards loaded and shot the Soudanec, but before 
he could interpose to save him, three more leaped 
upon the helpless naval officer and speared him, his 
revolver dangling empty from the lanyard that fastened 
it to his wrist. 

Edwards* received a wound on the back of his 
rfght hand when lunging at a native, but one man 
, against "a ^ore could do little, and seeing that 
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Mr. Almack’s case was hopeless, he retired with his 
mules, loading and firing repeatedly on the enemy 
to keep them back. . 

He did what he could, and was fortunate in being 
able to save the ammunition, owing his life entirely to 
a cool head and a fine nerve, as never in any war had 
British troops a more desp^ate and fearless enemy 
to contend with than in the parched-up, thirsty, 
horrible Soudan. 

The history of our disastrous attempt to Relieve 
Gordon has been told so often that it is well-nigh 
threadbare now ; you all know the glories and the <> 
losses of those desert columns, marching under enor- 
mous difficulties, attacked at every hand, sometimes 
proceeding in square* with the worn-out camels 
inside, defending the rough zeribas against the fanat- 
ical rtish of the Mahdi’s wild troops ; ^exposed to heat 
by day, and bitter cold .at dawn ; carrying their 
wounded, losing officers, correspondents, and rank and 
file innumerable, arriving too late, to find tfiat a 
great man had already met his doom in the land of 
the rushing Nile and the prickly mimosa. • 

Abu Klca, Gubat, Mettemmah, and a dozen other 
names, recall memories of a very mingled nature, and 
the rosy morning breaking over the desert sand is 
streaked with a crimson glow that brings back the 
memory of Burnaby, Slade, Herbert Stewart, Earle* 
Hicks, Baker, and many more, whose suns set for 
ever on those desolate plains. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

SURGEON CRIMMIN’S CROSS — AND THE HERO OF 
MA9^IPUR. 

Crimmin, Grant. 

Service in Burma was rough work. Dense jungle 
and plantations of palm-trees afforded splendid 
• shelter for the enemy, and had to be forced by our 
men ; swamps, waist deep, spread out in places, and 
what with jingal balls, and whizzing dahs, or spears, 
with much beating of gongs,*and shouting of “ La he, 
la hd, Kwaymaja ! — which, being interpreted, means, 
“ Come on, sons of dogs ! ” — the sharp little 'cam- 
paigns were ^arduous and. difficult, in spite of the 
vision of golden pagodas and ruby mines. 

It chanced that in an action near Lwekaw, in the 
Eastern Karenni, when Lieutenant Tighc, 27th 
Bombay Infantry, charged with four men into a body 
of fierce Karens, who were moving off from the 
Karen left flank, two of his companions rolled over 
wounded and lay in the middle of the enemy. 

Out went Surgeon Crimmin, attached to the 
Mounted Infantry, and Tighe presently saw him 
kneeling beside one of the men, the enemy firing at 
him as he dressed his wound. 

A Sepoy galloped up to the doctor, and he joined 
the fighting line, which was soon clearing the Karens 
out of the l)^mboo patches ; near one of which the 
iSieutenant *^ain saw Surgeon Crimmin helping a 
wounded soldier, under fire. 
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While busy with lint and bandage, the skirmish 
going on all around, mingling with shots and yells 
and the crashing of our fellows through the tall canes, 
several of the enemy sprang out upon him, expecting 
to find an easy prey. “ 

Jumping up, he ran his sword through one of them 
and engaged boldly with aifother, the wounded man 
watching the contest with eager eyes — it meant so 
much to kim, poor fellow ! 

Whether or no the doctor killed his second mun, has 
not come down to us, but his determined attack, and 
a shot from the mounted Sepoy which dropped 
another, struck fear into the hearts of the Karens, 
and turning tail, they plunged into the dense brake, 
and the wounded man was saved. 

The medical officers have made perhaps more 
advance since the beginning of this century than 
those of any branch of the service. 

In Wellington’s time our men were tcribly 
butchered by the rough-and-ready surgery practised 
in the field ; nowadays, the ambulance goes to the 
front with many much-needed comforts ; and the 
doctors themselves risk their lives in a way that calls 
forth the highest admiration for humanity itself and 
that most noble of all the humane professions. 

Yet their social status in the army is not what it 
ought to be, and the army surgeon still holds a species 
of hybrid pK}'sition, an officer, yet not an officer, having 
much to put up with in more ways than one — a state 
of things demanding redress. 

Some three hundred miles as the crow flies, east 
of Calcutta, is the town of Manipur, situated almost in 
the centre of the little-known tract of the same name. 
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which has Assam lying to the north, and Upper 
Burma for its southern neighbour. 

Few people ever heard’ of its existence until the 
Spring of 1891 ; to-day it is remembered for a very 
brilliant feat which placed the Victoria Cross on the 
breast of Lieutenant (now Major) Charles James 
William Grant, Indian Staff Corps, who, joining the 
army in 1882, had served in the Burma expedition 
three years later, and wore the medal and clasp. 

The Maharajah of Manipur, Soor Chandra Singh, 
was a coward, and he and his seven brothers were 
divided into two factions, four a side, always quarrel- 
ling in the most unfraternal manner. 

In vain the British Politit^l agent there, the unfor- 
tunate Frank St. Clair Grimwood, tried to mend 
matters. The Maharajah, after being fired uppn by 
his brother, the Senaputty, and his faction, fled, to the 
Residency, and abdicated in favour of yet another 
brother, the Jubraj. 

Everything was changed. Soor Chandra Singh 
departed for Calcutta, carrying his three friendly rela- 
tions with him ; the other four taking up the reins of 
government which they appear to have handled much 
better than the Maharajah. 

It is rather complicated, but, to understand how 
things stood, all the remaining brothers seem to have 
“ gone up one,” the Jubraj becoming Regent in place 
of the abdicated monarch, and the Senaputty, with 
whom the late Maharajah had been most “ at outs,” 
becoming Jubraj, and so on. 

Mr. Grimwood and his clever wife, to whose 
^mirable f'bn v'e owe almost all our information 
about Ajanipur, continued to live in perfect harmony 
with the new ruler, and were unconscious that a storm 
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was brewing ; but the voluntary exile began to regret 
the throne from which he had fled in abject cowardice, 
and to long for the rose-scented groves and gardens, 
where the heliotrope and a host of orciiids grow in 
rich profusion, and mighty deodars cast a sombre 
shade across the valleys. *■ 

It is a wild land — a country of hill and gorge, with 
tiger-hau*nted jungles, and lakes on which the fowl 
cluster in great numbers. #• 

Thec.x-Maharajah approached the Indian Govern- 
ment on the subject, and made much complaint of his ‘ 
brother the Jubraj (late Senaputty), with the result 
that Mr. Quinton, Chiefj. Commissioner, wired to say 
he was coming to Mani|)ur, without letting the Grim- 
woods know for what purpose. 

When he came, it was to confirm* the Regent on 
the throne, and to arrest ‘the late Senaputty — which 
unpleasant task was to be performed by Mr. prim- 
wood himself. 

A durbar was held, with all the red druggeting 
and solemn .state possible in that remote quarter of 
the globe, but the Senaputty, or Jubraj, as he then 
was called, refused to appear, on the plea of sick- 
ness, which was really well founded. 

Various means were tried to secure him, which, 
in the end, led to a Manipuri rising, and a terrible 
massacre ; Grimwood and many more being slain, and 
the rest obliged to fly. 

Ignorant of her husband’s fate, slightly wounded, 
and very heartbroken, Mrs. Grimwood tramped along 
with the slender sepoy escort, in thin patent-leather 
slippers, a white silk blouse, and a blue serge skirt. By 
mountain paths and ways where in the old happy 
times she and that handsome fallow who was lying 
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dead at the palace behind them had ridden $0 often 
together. 

Gently had she tended the wounded in the cellar 
of their ruined home under fire, mourning over the 
fate of poor young Brackenbury, who a few evenings 
before had been singing comic songs to his banjo, 
with the crickets chirping in chorus and the scent of 
roses everywhere. • 

Afjer tremendous exertions and great risk they 
reached security at last, and the brave lady was 
ultimately awarded the Royal Red Cross, many 
people still thinking that another Cross should have 
been hers, while the news of the affair drifted down 
to the pretty little Burman Nation of Tummu, where 
a certain Lieutenant Grant was lying with his men 
of the 2nd Burma Battalion Punjaub Infantry. * 

Nothing Mfas said of any escape, and after Viring 
the intelligence all over Burma, Mr. Grant applied for 
leave *to go up and rescue Mrs, Grimwood and the 
others, receiving the requisite permit at eleven at 
rfight. 

At five next morning, 28th of March, 1891, a 
little column left the village and pagodas of Tummu 
behind it, and plunged into the teak forests on its 
way up to the front — fifty of the Punjaub Infantry, 
each with 160 rounds of ball cartridge ; thirty 
Goorkhas, with sixty rounds apiece, . and three 
elephants ; Mr. Grant in command, on an old 
Burmese steeplechaser named “ Clinker.” 

Winding up among the lofty mountains, they fell 
in at last >\ith the Manipuris, and drove 150 of 
them out of* one’ hill entrenchment, and 200 more 
from Palel, al; the foot of the hills. 

There he learne^ further particulars of the . 
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disaster at Manipur ; that all had either been killed 
or had escaped, and that Mrs. Grimwood was in 
Assam. 

Pushing on, the only white man in^ his party, he 
reached Thobal on the evening of the 31st, and found 
that a strong resistance would be made there. 

A bridge was burning over the river, and, galloping 
up to sect whether it would be practicable, he was 
fired on from the mud walls across the water, returning 
to his men at full speed, firing his revolver at the 
Manipuris as he rode. 

After some rattling volleys, the column rushed 
the river, fixing bayonets in mid-stream, and helping 
Grant, who was up to ‘his neck, to get across ; the 
enemy bolting as the Goorkhas and Punjaub Infantry 
emerged, dripping and eager, to slaughter eight in 
the trenches and send the^rest flying. 

Suddenly the lieutenant halted, for before him 
stretched the Manipur army, more than a mile in 
length ; most of them entirely in white, but some 
couple of hundred in scarlet jackets, with Martini 
rifles, the rest having an odd mixture of Sniders, 
Enficlds, and Tower muskets, but still a formidable 
force of eight hundred lithe natives, to face Grant’s 
tiny handful, isolated up there away from any hope 
of succour. 

The son of an old Indian geneial who had served 
for more than forty years, the bold fellow, who had 
taken this spirited step on his own initiative, now 
displayed an admirable degree of caution ; and, 
though his men were full of courage, and would have 
asked nothing better than to go in again with the 
bayonet, he retired to fortify the compounds by the 
river, and hold them until he should be reinforced 
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from Burma or the remains of the Manipur garrison 
should join him. • 

So far only one of his party had been killed, and 
Grant himself slightly grazed. He had three days’ 
provisions left,* and had used eighty rounds of Snider 
per man. 

Selecting his post (I aifi quoting from his graphic 
personal narrative, which I only regret I canijot give 
in full), they set to work and gathered all the rice 
and dhfll they could, got hold of about a ton of 
paddy and a quantity of sugar-cane juice, brought 
the baggage over the river on their heads, and settled 
down behind the mud walls, which were three or 
four feet high, to stand wha\ siege the Manipuris 
might think fit to offer. 

The nights at that season were very cold„ as 
Mrs Grimwood had found during her flight but 
everything rcniaincd quiet, and ne.xt day the young 
commander shot an enemy at 700 yards, to the great 
delight of his Goorkhas. 

, Then a surprise awaited them, as the Jubraj’s guns 
opened fire with common shell and shrapnel, and Grant 
admits that he felt alarm, for, with the exception of 
a do/cn or so, his men were eight months’ recruits ; 
but they one and all behaved splendidly, and, getting 
the range, sent the guns off after half an hour’s firing. 

When it grew dark the lieutenant withdrew his 
men, sending them one by one back into the com- 
pound, to find the walls had suffered a good deal ; 
but their loss had been only one man slightly 
wounded and a pony killed, and tying white rags 
round the fofesights for night-firing, they settled 
down again to wait for daylight, the Manipuris keep- 
^ ‘ing up a useless long-range fire. 
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At 3 a.m. the garrison turned out and strength- 
ened the walls ; also constructing five parapets, by 
filling the ration-sacks, rice-baskets. Grant’s pillow- 
case, and everything they could lay hold of, with 
clods from the ploughed compound ; and towards 
the middle of the afternoon a Goorkha prisoner came 
in with a piteous letter froin several captive Babur-, 
imploring the lieutenant to retire, as they, fifty 
Goorkhas and fifty-eight civil prisoners, would be 
murdered if he advanced. 

He replied that he would retire with those who 
wished to come with him, and that the others might 
go to Cachar if they liked — writing to the Maharajah, 
with whom and our ol^ acquaintance, the Jubraj, he 
had quite a lively correspondence ; the Senaputty 
also^informing him, by the messengers, that he had 
3,cxx> men in front of him and would cut him up. 

Fertile in resource. Grant wrote all his letters in 
the name of Colonel Hewlett, and even borrowpd his 
subadar’s rank badges to impress the envoys. 

After a good deal of subterfuge and wily work, 
the Manipuris attacked once more : our ammunition 
being reduced to seventy rounds of Snider and thirty 
of Martini per man, and the lieutenant retiring into 
his fort in consequence, from which he made several 
brilliant sallies, and in one of them nearly found him- 
self in bad case. 

He had crept out with a havildar and six 
Goorkhas, under a hedge, until within ten yards of 
the enemy, and darting out, came on thirty or forty 
behind a six-foot wall. 

Grant had a i6-borc shot-gun, and. twelve cart- 
ridges, six of them ball, and as a head popped up, 
so he fired until they were all expended,* his men 
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following his example to the letter ; and then, with a 
shout, charging the barrier. • 

He shot one Manipurf clean through the head 
with his revolver and hit several more, and when 
they got bacfc to the compound, after killing ten 
men, the only casualties they had suffered were a ball 
^>Mrough the havildar’s hand and their khaki rather 
the worse for wear. , 

On another day of that plucky resistance, the 
shells Aid much damage, wounding two of the 
^elephants and knocking half the house down ; but at 
noon on the 8th, after a long week’s work, a white 
flag appeared, a man laid a letter in the road, and, 
to Grant’s disgust, he found Jhat it contained orders 
from Burma for him to retire. 

At half-past seven on a pitch-dark, rainy night 
they began their retreat, going a mile an hour, with 
the wounded elephants, and only able to see each 
other when the vivid lightning lit up the road for 
a moment. 

, Grant himself had to hold on to a sepoy’s coat, 
for he “could see absolutely n'othing,” and trusted 
to the eyes of the natives, who are keen-sighted 
in the dark. 

Soaked to the skin, marching perhaps, ten paces 
forward and then waiting for the next flash to guide 
them, that brave little band passed on through the 
silent country ; by the dank strips of jungle, sodden 
and steaming under the rainfall ; now through a 
grove of oaks or of deodars ; now nearing a village, 
and closing up as they went cautiously by the 
hogses, full ofJfcroops, yet not one of them daring to 
show his* iv>se on such a night. 

‘ It was a strange procession : the elephants 
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shuffling solemnly; the sepoys, used to danger by 
that time, nodding as they went ; and Grant, the 
guiding spirit of it all, ^ith plenty to occupy his 
thoughts, both of past, present, and future. 

At last the clatter of hoofs caught the quick ear 
of one of them, and he said, sleepily, “ The party has 
come”; and at 2 a.m., Pre^rave, with 140 men and 
40 Moupted Infantry met them — to his own and 
their relief. 

When the daylight came, and they neared Palel 
once more, about 300 Manipuris bolted off after a 
few shots, and Mr. Grant went forward with the 
Mounted Infantry at the trot until they came within 
as many yards, and thej^trot merged into a galloping' 
charge. 

Straight for a palki and umbrella, which denoted 
an officer’s presence, he rode — the steeplechaser 
going w’cll until a ball in the fore-lc^^ brought him 
down all of a heap, and sent Grant flying. r 

Jumping up — luckily, unhurt — his first care was 
for the animal, whose wound he stanched with his 
handkerchief wrapped round a cleaning-rod ; and 
refilling his revolver, he ran on, a savage spectacle, 
covered with blood that had spirted from his horse’s 
limb. 

The mounted men had left their saddles and w'erv 
engaged ; the palki was up.set, and forty of the 
Manipuris lay dead up and down the side of the 
hill ; the men returning after a three-mile chase to 
join the infantry, w'ho had doubled two miles. 

With evident regret, the lieutenant tells us that 
“ Clinker ’’ had to be shot, the .largq bone being 
broken. 

Towards the end of the month, th6 hero of this 
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startling narrative was once more to the front in a 
sharp affair at Palel, where we shelled the fort and 
then stormed it, the lieutenant meeting with his first 
real mishap, which might have proved his last. 

At the Head of his men, he went swarming up 
the slope, the sepoys firing briskly, when, as they 
gathered on the edge of the fort ditch, a white flag 
was shown, and he sang out, “ Cease firing ! ” 

It was a cowardly ruse, for the moment the 
SnideA stopped, up popped the Manipuris over their 
parapet and let drive into them. Grant staggering 
from a tremendous blow in the neck, and falling 
for an instant rather under cover. 

A moment he lay, feeling ^e spot, and ascertaining 
that the wound was not serious, went in again with 
his trusty revolver. , 

On examination, a bullet was found tc^ have 
gone througH the root of his neck, carrying part 
of hjB shirt and uniform collar right out at the 
other side — this man of steel soon recovering, to 
i^ach Manipur and learn from the Manipuris them- 
selves that at Palel alone our men had killed over 
four hundred. 

With a modesty worthy of him, the gallant young 
officer says in a letter home, “ My luck all through has 
Hjeen most marvellous ; everything turned up all 
right, and there was hardly a hitch anywhere.” 

But it was more than luck, if there indeed be such 
a thing, which I strongly doubt. Seldom, probably 
never, did one man undertake so hazardous an enter- 
prise, and conduct it with the same degree of excellent 
gpteralship. • • 

Frdnj first to last his behaviour was masterly, and 
for skill and courage combined he has had few equals. 
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The V.C. and a brevet-majority were his, with the 
congratulations of past masters in the art of war ; and 
it needs no special gift of prophecy to foretell, that, 
given the opportunities, Major Grant, V.C., will some 
day rise to the top of his profession. ‘ 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE V.C. HEjlO OF CHITRAL. 

Surgeon-Captain Whitchurch. 

The campaign in Chitral is too recent "and too 
well known, thanks to instantaneous photography, 
the telegraph, and the lucid despatches of the 
commanders, to need more than the briefest outline 
of its cause and progress here. 

Chitral is a mountainou.^ state, tributary to the 
Maharajah of Kashmir, and lies, roughly speaking, 
north of India, between Peshawur and the much- 
talked-of Pamifs. Its general features may be 
summed up In a word, is snow-capped peak and 
narrow valley, the whole forming one of the most 
difficult countries in which British troops have ever 
been engaged. 

The natives, who are Mohammedans, are not 
usually accounted warlike, but that they can fight 
gallantly upon occasion we have had abundant proof, 
family squabbles among the numerous descendants of 
^man-ul-Mulk, who died in 1892, causing the war 
which produced our latest Victoria Cross hero, and 
conferred well-deserved honours on several other 
officers. 

Aman-ul-Mulk’s second son, Afzul, usurped the 
throne, the rightful heir, Nizam, flying to Gilgit for 
British prot^tioiv Their uncle, Sher Afzul, murdered 
tile usurer and seized the chief rule himself. The 
uncle in 42 >*turn was driven out by Nizam, assisted 
• • 
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by us ; but rather more than two years afterwards, 
Nizam was murdered by another brother — Amir-ul- 
Mulk, and Sher Afzul niadc a second appearance, 
and being joined by Umra Khan, a chieftain of 
the Hindoo Koosh, turned the whole country 
upside down, besieging our agent. Dr. Robertson, 
with his escort, in the forL at Chitral for forty-kir 
days. 

Buill of wooden beams, filled in with stones, its 
walls twenty-fiv’e feet high and eight thick, er.closing 
a space eighty yards square with a tall tower at each 
angle and a fifth on the river bank before the northern 
face, the fort has something mediaeval in its aspect. 

Huge chinar trees cluster about it on two sides ; 
sundry walls and outbuildings offer good vantage 
posts for the enemy ; and, to crown all, it is com- 
manded by hills and broken ground almost on 
every hand. 

Our force consisted of six British officers, ninety- 
nine of all ranks of the 14th Sikhs, 301 of the 4th 
Kashmir Rifles, and sundry Punyalis, Chitralis, and 
servants, bringing up the whole number- to 543, with 
whom Captain Townshend, of the Central India 
Horse, maintained a defence which, in the language 
of the Governor-General’s official announcement, 
“ will ever be remembered as forming a gloriour. 
episode in the history of the Indian Empire and of 
its army.” 

Two columns started to the relief of Chitral, and 
encountered tremendous difficulties en route: snow 
three feet deep, mountain passes and bridle paths at 
great altitudes, swollen rivers, bridges .and roads to 
be constructed, and a determined enemy that took 
advantage of every inch of the wild region to oppose 
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their advance — all these retarded the march and left 
the little garrison to hold its own from the 3rd of 
March, 1895, to the night of the i8th of April. 

At half-past four on the 3rd of March Sher Afzul 
approached Chitral, and 200 men of the 4th Kashmir 
Rjfies went out to try to check them. 

One section, under ‘Captain Baird, dotted the 
slopes of a nullah and engaged with the \j(hite-clad 
Chitralis, while the rest, under Townshend, had very 
warm ‘work among the stone walls, hamlets, and 
orchards, and retired to the fort at night with a loss 
of twenty-three killed and thirty-three wounded, after 
expending 15,935 rounds of Snider ammunition. 

It was quite dark, and gf^at anxiety was felt for 
Captain Baird, who had been wounded a mile and a 
half away, and for Surgeon-Captain Whitchurch, who 
had gone out to* his assistance. , 

Isolated, ^nd surrounde'd by a strong force of the 
en^y, the gallant surgeon did what he could for the 
unfortunate officer, and then tried to get him to the 
^ort, by the aid of thirteen Goorkhas and Dogras of 
the 4th Kashmir Rifles who remained with him. 

Putting Baird into a dhoolie, they made a start 
from the orchard, and carried him some distance until 
three were killed and another badly wounded, after 
•which the surgeon took Baird on his own back and 
they ran the gauntlet of a heavy fire the whole way, 
the captain being hit again in two places before 
they gained shelter. 

Several walls had to be charged : at one place 
they were completely surrounded and had to rush it 
with the baj^one^ almost all the little party being 
wounded^ before they reached the fort ; but the brave 
• fellow, who, by the way, was formerly a student at 
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SL Bartholomew’s, brought his man in, though, un- 
happilj’, too late to save him. 

Captain Baird died next morning, in spite of 
every effort that could be made, and the army lost a 
promising young officer who had already seen con- 
siderable service, and received his commission out of 
Sandhurst before he was eighteen. '' • 

Surgeon-Captain Whitchurch was recommended 
for the Victoria Cross in glowing terms, was the 
eighteenth army doctor gazetted, and received the 
Cross itself from the hands of Her Majesty at 
Osborne on July 27, 1895. 

At last I have come to the end of my review of 
Britain’s Roll of Glory ; and while all men are not 
heroes, in the foregoing pages I have introduced you 
to many who undoubtedly were and’ are. 

One may glean from these incidents some little 
insight into the varied character of a soldier’s-, life — 
now ranging from irksome monotony to intense 
excitement, liable at any moment to exchange the 
dust of the “ Long Valley ” or the Curragh for active 
service at the other end of the earth. 

Some return to cherish with pride the medals 
which dangle from their scraps of gay ribbon ; others, 
but only a few, bring back the most cherished cf 
them all — that Chivalric Order to salute which they 
always turn out the Guard, and of which this book 
purports to be a history ; some, alas ! never come back 
— that is the fortune of war. 

Twenty pounds was recently offered to a friend 
of mine for his Cross by a ravenous -collector, ^nd 
indignantly refused. • 

I know of only one — ^and his gallant deeds are 
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recorded at some length here — who has parted with 
his decoration during life, and now wears a" dummy” ; 
but in the whole of my researches I have not 
found a single instance of the Victoria Cross being 
forfeited for* the committal of a heinous offence, as 
it ^deed may be if the authorities should see* fit to 
recommend that painfifl course to Her Majesty ; 
which speaks well for the honour in wljich it is 
held, and the all sorts and conditions of men ” who 
wear it. 
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ROYAL WARRANTS. 


^ War Departmenty February 5///, 1856. 

The Queen has been pleased, by an instrument lyider her 
Royal Sign Manual, of which the following is a copy, to 
institute and create a new Naval and Military decoration, • 
to be styled and designated “The Victoria Cross, and 
to make the rules and regulations therein set forth under 
w»hich the said decoration shall be conferred. 

Victoria, by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the 
Faith, etc, to all to whom these presents shall come, 
Greeting. • 

Whereas, We, taking into Our Royal Consideration, 
that there exists no means of adequately rew^arding the 
individual gallant services, either of officers of the lower 
grades in Our Naval and Military Service, or of warrant and 
petty officers, seamen and marines in Our Navy, and non- 
commissioned officers in Our Army. And, whereas, the 
third class of Our Most Honourable Order of the Balb 
is limited, except in very rare cases, to the higher ranks of 
both services, and the granting of Medals, both in Our 
Navy and Army, is only awarded for long service or 
meritorious conduct, rather than for bravery in action or 
distinction before an enemy, such cases alone excepted 
where a general medal is granted for a jgarticular action 
or campaign, or a clasp added to nhe medal for i^^ine 
especial engagement, in both of which case$ all share 
equally in the boon, and those who, by their valour, have 

• 4 
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particularly signalised themselves, remain undistinguished 
from their comrades. Now, for the purpose of attaining an 
end so desirable as that of rewarding individual instances 
of merit and valour, We have instituted and created, and 
by th^ presents for Us, our Heirs and Successors, in- 
stiti^e and create a new Naval and Military Decomtion, 
which We are desirous should be highly prized and eagerly 
sought after by the officers and men of Our Naval and 
Military Services, and are graciously pleased ^o make, 
ordain ajid establish the following rules and ordinances for 
the government of the same, which shall from henceforth 
, be inviolably observed and kept. 

Firstly. It is ordained that the distinction shall be 
styled and designated *‘The Victoria Cross,” and shall 
consist of a Maltese cross of Bronke, with Our Royal Crest 
in the centre, and underneath with an escroll bearing the 
inscription “ For Valour.” ^ 

Secondly, It iS ordained that the Cross shall be sus- 
j)ended from the? left breast by a blue riband for the Navy, 
and by^ red riband for the Army. 

Thirdly. It is ordained that the names of those ui)on 
whom ^Ve may be pleased to confer the decoration shall 
bJ published in the London Gazette^ and a registry thereof 
kept in the Office of Our Secretary of State for War. 

Fourthly. It is ordained that anyone who, after 
having received the Cross shall again perform an act of 
bravery, which, if he had not received such Cross, would 
liave entitled him to it, such further act shall be recorded 
by a bar attached to the riband by which the Cross is 
suspended, and for every additional act of bravery an 
additional bar may be added. 

Fifthly, It is ordained that the Cross shall only be 
awarded to those officers and men who have served Us in 
the^j;)r^sence of the .enemy, and shall have then performed 
solne signal act of valour or devotion to their country. 

. SixtUy. is ordained, with a view to placing all 
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persons on a perfectly equal footing in relation to eligibility 
for the Decoration, that neither rank, nor long service, nor 
wounds, nor any other circumstance or condition whatsoever, 
save the merit of conspicuous bravery, shall be held to 
establish a sufficient claim to the honour. * 

Siventhly. It is ordained that the Decoration mA be 
conferred on the spot where the act to be rewarded by the 
grant of such Decoration has been performed, under the 
following circumstances : — i. When the fleet or army in 
which such act has been performed is under the fye and 
command of an admiral or general officer commanding the 
forces. 2. Where the Naval or Military force is under the . 
eye and command of an admiral or commodore com- 
manding a squadron or detached Naval force, or of a 
general commanding a corps or division or brigade on a 
distinct and detached service, when such admiral or general 
officer shall have the power of conferring the Decoration on 
the spot, subject to confirmation by Us. 

Eightly. It is ordained where such acl shall not have 
been performed in sight of a commanding officer asi afore- 
said, then the claimant for the honour shall prove the act 
to the satisfaction of the captain or officer commanding his 
ship, or to the officer commanding the reginamt to whicli 
the claimant belongs, and such captain, or such com- 
manding officer, shall report the same through the usual 
channel to the admiral or commodore commanding the 
force employed in the service, or to the officer com-^ 
manding the forces in the field who shall call for such 
description and attestation of the act as he may think re- 
quisite, and on approval shall recommend the grant of the 
Decoration. 

Ninthly, It is ordained that every person selected for 
the Cross, under Rule 7, shall be publicly decorated before 
the Naval or Military force or body to whiSh he belongs, 
and with which the act of bravery for which h§ fs to be 
rewarded shall have been performed, and hisVame shall be * 
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recorded in a general order together with the cause of his 
especial distinction. $ 

Tenthly, It is ordained "that every person selected 
under Rule 8 shall receive his Decoration as soon as 
possibl^*and his name shall likewise appear in a general 
ordey'as above required, such general order to be ftsued 
by tne Naval or Military comsiander of the forces employed 
on the Service. 

Eleventhly, It is ordained that the general ord?rs above 
referred to shall from time to time be transmitted to Our 
Secretary of State for War, to be laid before Us, and shall 
^be by him registered. 

Twelfthly, It is ordained that, as cases may arise not 
falling within the rules above specified, or in which a claim, 
though well founded, may not have been established on the 
spot. We will, on the joint submission of Our Secretary of 
State for War and of Our Commander-in-Chief of jDur 
Army, or on that *of Our Lord High Admiral, or J^ords 
Commissioners 6f the Admiralty in the case of the Navy, 
confer t^ie Decoration, but never without conclusive proofs 
of the performance of the act of bravery for which the claim 
is made. 

• Thirteenthly, It is ordained that in the event of a 
gallant and daring act having been performed by a 
squadron, ship’s company, or detached body of seamen 
and marines not under fifty in number, or by a brigade, 
regiment, troop or company in which the admiral, general, 
or other officer commanding such forces may deem that all 
are equally brave and distinguished, and that no special 
selection can be made by them, then in such case the 
admiral, general, or other officer commanding, may direct 
that for any such body of seamen or marines, or for every 
troop or company of soldiers, one officer shall be selected 
• by tlje officers /engaged for the Decoration, and in like 
manner ofie petty officer or non-commissioned officer shall 
Jbe selected* by •the petty officers and non-commissioned 
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officers engaged, and two seamen or private soldiers or 
marines •sliall be selected by the seamen, or private soldiers, 
or marines engaged, respectively for the Decoration, and 
the names of those selected shall be transmitted by the 
senior officers in command of the Naval force, b-igade, 
regiment, troop, or company, to the admiral or gei eral 
officer commanding, who shall in due manner confer the 
decoration as if the acts were done under his own 
eye. 

Fourteenthly. It is ordained, that every warrant officer, 
petty officer, seaman or marine, or non-commissioned officer, 
or soldier who shall have received the Cross, shall, from the 
date of the act by which the Decoration has been gained 
be entitled to a special pension of ^lo a year, and each 
additional bar conferred .under Rule 4 on such warrant 
or petty officers, or non-commissioned officers or men, 
shall, carry with it an additional pension of ^5 jier 
annum^. 

Fifteen /tty. In order to make such additional provision 
as shall effectually preserve pure tins most honourable 
distinction, it is ordained that, if any person be convicted 
of treason, cowardice, felony, or of any infamous crime, or 
if he be accused of any such offence, and doth not after a 
reasonable time surrender himself to be tried for the same, 
his name shall forthwith be erased from the registry of 
individuals upon whom the said Decoration shall have 
been conferred, by an especial Warrant under Our Royal 
Sign Manual, and the pension conferred under Rule 14 
shall cease and determine from the date of such Warrant. 
It is hereby further declared, that We, Our Heirs and 
Successors, shall be the all judges of the circumstances 
requiring such expulsion ; moreover. We shall at all times 
have power to restore such persons as may at any time 
have been expelled, both to the enjoymf^nt of jLhe Deqqr^ion 
and Pension. 

Given at Our Court at Buckingham Palace, this twenty- 
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ninth day of January, in the nineteenth year of Our Reign, 
and in the Year of Our Lord, 1856. # 

By Her Majesty's command, 

(Signed) Panmure. 

Tq^ur Principal Secretary of State for War^ 

t ^ ^ 

London Gazette^ \oth Aug.^ 1858. 

By a Warrant under Her Royal Sign Manual, loth 
August, 1858, Her Majesty was pleased to direct that the 
Victoria^ Cross should be conferred, subject to the rules and 
ordinances already made, on Officers and Men of Her 
• Majesty^s Naval and Military Services, who may perform 
acts of conspicuous courage and bravery under circum- 
stances of extreme danger, such as the occurrence of a fire 
on board ship, or of the foundering of a vessel at sea, or 
under any other circumstances in which, through the 
courage and devotion displayed, life or public property 
may be saved. ^ • 

Under the atove clause O'Hea and several others have 
since been gazetted. 

The following statement, dated War Office, 6th July, 
1859, appears in the Gazette of the 8th July of the 
same year: — 

The Queen having been graciously pleased by a War- 
rant under Her Royal Sign Manual, bearing date 13th 
December, 1858, to declare that Non-Military Persons who, 
4 s Volunteers, have borne arms against the Mutineers, both 
at Lucknow and elsewhere, during the late operations in 
India, shall be considered as eligible to receive the decora- 
tion of the Victoria Cross, subject to the rules and ordi- 
nances, etc. etc. . . provided that it be established in 

any case that the person was serving under the orders of a 
General or otlyr Officer in Command of Troops in the 
Fiftld*;*'lier Majesty has accordingly been pleased to 
.signify Her Intention to confer this high distinction on the 


T 
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undennentioned gentlemen, etc. etc. — ^Then follows the 
gazette a£ Messrs. Kavanagh and Mangles. 

i 

The Royal Warranty isf January^ 

The Queen has been pleased, by an instrument uni>jr Her 
Royal^Sign Manual, of which the following is a co^j(, to 
direct that the Decoration of^the Victoria Cross may be 
conferred on persons serving in the local forces of the 
Colony of New Zealand, or who may hereafter be employed 
in the local forces raised, or which may be raised, in the 
Colonies and their dependencies generally. Whereas by a 
Warrant under Our Royal Sign Manual, countersigned by 
one of Our principal Secretaries of State, and bearing date 
at Our Court at Buckingham Palace, 29th January, 1856, 
in the nineteenth year of Our Reign, We did constitute and 
create a new Naval and Military Decoration, to be styled 
and /lesignated the Victoria Cross, etc. etc. etc. . . . 

And whereas, during the progress of th^ operations which 
we have undertaken against Hhe insurgent ’native tribes in 
Our Colony of New Zealand, it has happened that persons 
serving in the local forces of Our said Colony have per- 
formed deeds of gallantry, in consideration of which they 
are not, according to the strict j)rovisions of Our said 

recited Warrant, eligible for this high distinction. Now 

know ye, that We, of Our especial grace, certain knowledge 
and mere motion, have thought fit hereby to signify Our 
Royal will and pleasure, that the said Decoration may be 
conferred on such persons aforesaid who may be qualified 
to receive the same, in accordance with the rules and 
ordinances made, ordained and established by Us for the 
government thereof, by Our .said recited Warrant, and We 
do by these presents, for Us, Our Heirs and Successors, 
ordain and appoint that it shall be competent for such 
persons aforesaid to obtain the saiej Degoration^it^ the 
manner set forth in the rules and ordinances referred to, br 
in accordance with such further rules and ordinances as 
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may hereafter be made and promulgated by Us, Our Heirs, 
etc. . . . Provided that it be established in toy case 

that the person was serving* with Our troops, under the 
orders of a general or other officer, under such circum- 
stanc^«) *as woald entitle an officer or soldier of Our Army 
to be recommended for the said Decoration, etc. etc. ^. . . 
And provided that the said^person shall be recommended 
for it by such general or other officer. And We do further 
for Us, Our Heirs, etc., ordain and appoint that the said 
Decoration may also be conferred, etc. ... on such 
persons as may be qualified to receive the same. . . . 

, who may hereafter be employed in the local forces, raised, 
or which may be raised, in Our Colonies and their de- 
pendencies, and who may be called upon to serve in co- 
operation with Our troops in military operations which it 
may be necessary to undertake for the suppression of 
rebellion against Our Authority, or for repelling invasion by 
a foreign enemy. * • 

Given at Our Court at Osborne House, Isle of Wight, 
this firsl day of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-seven, in the thirtieth year of Our Reign. 

By Her Majesty's Command, 

(Signed) J. Peel. 

In 1881 the authorities seem to have realised how 
complicated and difficult of comprehension was the 
document of 1856, and consequently there appeared the 
following concise, soldierly Warrant, whose purport there is 
no mistaking. 

Royal IVarranl. — Qualification required for the Decoration 
of the Victoria Cross, 

(This Warrant applies also to the Auxiliary and Reserve Forces.) 
Victoria R. • 

* Whereas doubts have arisen as to the qualification 
• required for th% decoration of the Victoria Cross, and 
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whereas the description of such qualification in Our Warrant 
of 29th'* January, 1856, is not uniform. Our will and 
pleasure is that the qualification shall be ‘‘conspicuous 
bravery or devotion to the country in the presence of the 
enemy/* and that Our Warrant of 29th January, 1856^ shall 
be reacl and interpreted accordingly. 

It is Our further will and** pleasure that Officers and 
Men of Our Auxiliary and Reserve Forces (Naval and 
Military) shall be eligible for the decoration of the Victoria 
Cross under the conditions of Our said Warrant, as api ended 
by this Our Warrant 

Given at Our Court at Osborne, this 23rd day of April, , 
1881, in the forty-fourth year of Our Reign. 

By Her Majesty’s Command, 

^ Hugh C. E. Chilukrs. 

r 

Another Warrant dated 6th August, 1G81 — given also at 
Osborne House, in the forty-fifth year of ♦•Her Ma]e.sty’s 
Reign — after recapitulating portions of previous Warrants, 
especially one given at Windsor, 29th October, 1857, which 
conferred the Cross on the Naval and Military Services of 
the East India Company, proceeds to state that membeis 
of the Indian Ecclesiastical EsUiblishment are not eligible 
as holding no military commissions, which excludes them 
from the eligibility of the Bntish Army Cha[>lain -and then 
further proceeds to grant the distinction to the said 
members, provided they are ser\'ing under a general or* 
other officer in command of troo[is in the field. 

Under this Warrant the Rev. Mr. Adams was gazetted 
twenty days later. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ALL THE 
R-ECIBIENTS OF THE V.C., THEIR 
RANKS AND REGIMENTS, AND 'THE , 
PARTICULAR ACT OF BRAVERY BY 
WHICH IT WAS WON. 


tJic first date given in each case is that of the act of 
bravery; the date tn parentheses that of the “ London Gazette ” 
tn Tohtch the act was publicly recorded, the number tn parentheses 
sho 70 s the exact order tn which each name has appeared in the 
“ Gazette” — e g. (42) Ablett was the forty-second man to receive 
the Cross. The recipients marked with an asterisk are those 
given as still living, in the Official Navy and Army Lists of 

fuly, 1895 , 

• 

^ • 

*(42) Ahleii, Private A., Grenadier Guards, Crimea,^ 
2nd September, 1855. For pitching a live shell out of the 
trench from the midst of some ammunition barrels, the 
shell bursting on reaching the ground, and throwing him 
over by its explosion. (Immediately promoted Corporal 
and Sergeant.) {Gaz,, 24 Feb, 1857.) 

* (381) Aoam.s, Rev. J, W., Bengal Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishment (late), A/^hamsfafi, iith December, 1879. For 
• rescuing two men of the 9th lancers from certain death at 
Kti/a hhazi^ near Kabuiy under heavy fire, when the enemy 
were charging, having just before assisted a wounded Lancer. 
(The only clergyman ever gazetted.) {Gaz,^ 26 Aug., 1881.) 

(233) Addison, Private H., 43rd Regiment, Jndia ^ 2nd 
January, 1859. For gallantly defending a wounded officer 
and saving hi^life, being severely wounded himself, {Gaz., 
t Sept, 1859.3 

(150) * AiifttfAN, Lieutenant (late Colonel) Frederick 
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Robertson, 4th Bengal Native Infantry, India, ist March, 
1858. He commanded the 3rd Sikh Cavalry on the ad- 
vanced picket with 100 men*, having obtained information 
just as the force marched on the morning of the 1st March, 
1858, of the proximity, three miles off the high4:'oad, <Jf a body 
of $06 rebel infantry, 200 horse and two guns, under jlloosa- 
hib AH Chuckbdar, attacked anri utterly routed them, cutting 
up more than 100 men, capturing the guns, and driving the 
survivors *into and over the Goomtee. This feat was per- 
fonned under every disadvantage of broken ground, and 
l>artially under the flanking fire of an adjoining \oTt, the 
l.ieutcnant receiving a severe sabre cut in the face in a ^ 
personal encounter with several of the enemy. He dropped 
dead at a ball, 1888. {Gaz,, 16 Sept., 1858.) 

ft 

< 

(305) Aitken, Lieutenant Robert Hope Moncrieff (late 
Colqnel) 13th Bengal Native Infantry, India, 1857. For 
great gallantry during the defence of Lficknow, from 30th 
June to 22nd November. (\) On three different occasions 
Lieutenant Aitken went into the garden under the ^memy’s 
loopholes in the “ Captain’s Ba/aar.” On two of these oc 
casions he brought in a number of bullocks which had been 
left in the garden. Subsequently, on 3rd July, the enenly 
having set fire to the Bhoosa Stock in the garden, and it 
being apprehended that the fire would ’reach the ]}Owder 
magazine which had been left there, Lieutenant Aitken, 
accompanied by other officers, went into the garden and 
cut down all the tents which might have communicated the 
fire to the |x>wder. I'his was done close to the enemy’s 
loopholes, under a bright light from the flames. It was a 
most dangerous service. (2) On the night of the 20th 
August the enemy having set fire to the Bailey Guard 
Gate, Lieutenant Aitken was the first man in the gateway, 
and, assisted by some sepoys and a, wate/-carrie\^qf his 
regiment, he partially opened the gate under a keavy fire 
of musketry, and having removed the bufning* wood and . 
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Straw, saved the gate. (3) On the evening of the 23rd 
September, this officer led on twelve sepoys of his^egiment 
for the purpose of attacking two guns opposite the gate 
referred to, in order to prevent their being turned on the 
late M^jor-General Havelock’s second column. Having 
captured them, he attacked and took the Teree^Kotee 
with a small force. (4) On^the morning of 26th September, 
with a small party of his regiment, he assaulted and captured 
the barricaded gateway of the Furreed Buksh Palace and 
the Palace itself. On this occasion he sprang up against a 
small wicket gate on the right, and prevented the enemy 
from shutting it, until, with assistance, it was forced open 
and the assaulting party was thus enabled to rush in. The 
complete success of the attack was solely owing to this 
officer’s distinguished bravery. ^5) In a subsequent sortie 
on 29th September, Lieutenant Aitken volunteered to take 
a gun which still continued firing, taking with hinj four 
soldiers through \he houses and lanes to the gun. The 
enemy fired ofi this party frftm the houses, but they held 
their ground until, a stronger party coming up, the gun was 
upset from the carriage and taken into the Residency. 
Another gun was subsequently taken. {Gaz.y 16 April, 
1863.) 

(75) Ai.kxanufr, Private J., 90th Regiment, Crimea, i8th 
June and 6th September, 1S55. For bringing in wounded 
on each occasion, at SebastojK)!, under heavy firing. {Gaz., 
• 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(350) Ai.len, Corporal W., 24th Regiment, Zululand, 
January 22nd and 23rd, 1879. For gallantry in defending 
the wounded at Rorke’s Drift, and when wounded him- 
self continuing to serve out ammunition all night. {Gaz., 
2 May, 1879.) 

• * • • 

• *{ y32 ) Anderson, Private C., 2nd Dragoon Guards 

(Queen’s’llayi), Imiia, 8th October, 1858. For saving the 
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life of his Colonel from an overpowering force of mutineers. 
{Gaz., u Nov., 1862.) 

(169) Anson, Honourable A. H. A., Captain (afterwards 
Brevet-Lieutenant‘Colonel), 84th Regiment, ludla^ 28th 
September, i6th November, 1857, (i) F&r conspicuous 

braver)* at Baolundshuhur. The 9th lancers had charged into 
the towm, and were re-forming in the Serai. The enemy 
attemptecj to close the entrance by drawing their carts across 
it, so as to shut in the cavalry and form a cover from which 
to fire upon them. Captain Anson, taking a lancej. d*ashed 
out of the gateway and knocked the drivers off their carts. 
Owing to a wound in his left hand received at Delhi, he 
could not stop his horse, and rode into the middle of the 
enemy, who fired a volley .at him, one ball passing through 
his coat. (2) At LucknoV, at the assault of the Sccundra 
Bagh, he entered w'ith the storming party on the gates 
being burst open. He had his horse kill<;d, and was himself 
slightly wounded. “ He h2V> shown the greatest gallantry 
on every occasion, and has slain many enemies in fight 
Extract from dispatch of Sir Hope Grant, to whom Captain 
Anson was Aide-de-Camp. {Gaz,., 24 Dec., 1858.) 

*(34) Arthur, Gunner T., Royal Artillery, Crimea, yCh 
and 1 8th June, 1855. (i) For carrying infantry ammunition 
under fire. (2) For volunteering for a spiking party at the 
Medan, {See account.) {Gaz,, 24 Feb., 1857.) 

♦ (384) Ashford, Private T., 7th Regiment, AfghaPiistan,^ 
16th August, 1880. For rescuing a wounded comrade from 
the Afghans, under fire. {Gaz,, 7 Oct., 1881.) 

* (407) Avlmlr, Captain (now* Brevet-Major) F. J.,^ Royal 
Engineers, JNilt, December 2nd, 1891. For magnificent 
gallantry at the storming of the inner gate, where he placed 
the gun-cotton. Though badly woun^led three^plfices, 
twice in the right arm, he fired nineteen rounds from his 
revolver, killing many of the enemy almost 4 iand to hand. 
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and remaining, fighting, and encouraging his men, until he 
fainted from loss of blood. (Gaz., 12 July, 1892.) ^ 

(292) Baker, Lieutenant C. G., Bengal Police, India, 
27th September, 1858. For charging nearly 1,000 rebels 
with a handful •of cavalry ; one of the most gallant charges 
of the war. (Gaz., 25 Feb., 1862.) • 

(167) Bambrick, Private V., 60th RiRes, India, 6th May, 
1858. At Bareilly, for defending himself against three 
Ghazis, and slaying one of them, although severely wounded 
himself.* (Gaz,, 24 Dec., 185^,) 

(204) Banks, Cornet W, G. H., 7th Hussars, India, iQth 
March, 1858. For charging a body of rebels defending 
their guns, at Moosa Bagh, Lucknoiv, the brave fellow dying 
aften^^ards from his wounds. {Ga^:., 24 Dec., 1858.) 

(68) Beach, Private T., 55th Regiment, Crimea, 5th 
November, 1854., For defending a wounded officer at 
Inkerman from ^several Russiajis? and killing two oi them. 
{Gaz , 24 Feb , 1857.) 

*(330) Bell, Private D, 24th Regiment, Andaman 
Islands, 7th May, 1867. For rescuing seventeen drowning 
cbmrades. {See Cooper, Douglas, Griffiths, and Murphy, 
also account.) {Gaz,, 17 Dec., 1867.) 

(57) Bkll, Captain E, W. D. (afterwards Major-General), 
23rd Fusiliers, Crimea, September 20th, 1854. For gallantry, 
•particularly at the Alma, where he captured the first Russian 
gun, and brought the regiment out of action, all his senior 
officers having been killed or wounded. (Gaz,, 24 Feb,, 

1857-) 

* (340) Bell, Lieutenant (now Brevet-Colonel, C.B.), 
M.S., Royal Engineers, Ashantee, 4th January, 1874. For 
distinguished ^aver^ and self-devotion at Ordahsu, while 
strviiTgVith advance guard. Always to the front, he urged 
on and erfeoumged an unarmed working party of Fantees, 
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under fire from front and rear, without a covering party, an 
almost^ unparalleled incident in warfare. {Gaz.y 20 Nov., 
1874.) 

* (361) Beresford, Captain (now Colonel) Lord W. 

De la Poer, K.C.I.E., 9th Lancers, ZulUland^ 3rd July, 
1879'. For saving the life of a mounted infantryman 
before Ulundiy under peculiarty gallant circumstances. (^See 

account.) {Gaz.y 9 Sept,, 1879.) 

« 

(335) Bergin, Private J., 33rd Regiment (Duke of 
Wellington’s), Ahyssiniay i3t!i April, 1868. He wlis one of 
the first to enter Magdala. {^See Magner.) (Gaz.y 28 July, 
1868.) 

♦(31) Berryman, Troop -Sergeant -Major John (now 
Major), 17th I^^ncers, Crpneay 20th September, 25th October, 
5th November, 1854. He served through the whole war, 
capjured three Russian prisoners within reach of their own 
guns, at “ Mackenzie’s Farm was onc‘of the Six Hundred, 
and stayed under a heav/ fire with his •wounded officer, 
whom he afteiw'ards brought out {(iuz,, 24 Feb , ^85 7.) 

'•^(291) Blair, Captain James (now (General), C.B., 2nd 
liombay Light Cavalry, India^ 12th August and 23rd 
October, 1857. (i) For volunteering to apprehend seven 

or eight armed mutineers who had shut themselves up in a 
house at Neemuch, Bursting open tlie door, he forced them 
to escape through the roof, and, though badly wounded, 
pursued them in the darkness. (2) For fighting his way out 
of a body of rebels who had surrounded him at /eerum. 
Breaking his sword on one of their heads, and receiving a 
severe slash on his right arm, he rejoined his troop, and, 
with no weapon but the hilt of his broken sword, \:harged 
the rebels and dispersed them. {Gaz,y 25 Feb., 1862.) 

(140) Blair, Lieutenant R., 2nd Dragoon Guards 
(Queen’s Bays), India^ 28th September, 1857. F'oT charging 
a superior force at Boolundshuhury killing four iVilh his own 
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hand, and making good his retreat without losing a man! 
{Gaz.y 18 June, 1858.) ^ • 

(232) Bogle, Lieutenant Xndrew Cathcart (late Major), 
78th Highlanders, India^ 29th July, 1857. For conspicuous 
gallantry at Obnao^ during the advance to the relief of 
Lucknow, in leading the way into a loopholed house stfongly 
occupied by the rebels, who^vere pouring a heavy fire on 
the regiment. He was severely wounded. {Gaz,^ 2 Sept., 

1859.) 

* (4<J8) Boisragon, Lieutenant Guy Huddlestone, Indian 
Staff Corps, NUt, 2nd December, 1891. For gallant bravery 

‘under a heavy fire at the assault on the fort. (Gaz,, 12 
July, 1892.) 

* (369) Booth, Colour-Sergeant A., 80th Regiment, Zulu- 

iand^ 1 2th March, 1879. For rallying a few men and 
covering the retreat of others, thereby saving the i^ole 
party. {Gaz,y 24 Feb., 1880.) ^ . 

*(1^28) Boulger, Lance-Corporal Abraham (since 
Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel), 84th Regiment, India^ 12th 
July to 25th September, 1857. For distinguished pluck as 
a skirmisher in the twelve actions between the above dates. 
(Gaz,, 18 June, 1858.) 

(80) Bourchier, Lieutenant Claude Thomas (since 
Colonel), Rifle Brigade, Crimea^ 20th November, 1854. 
Jiighly distinguished at the Rifle Pits before Sebastopol. 
His gallantry was recorded in French General Orders. 
{Gaz., 24 Feb,, 1857.) 

(31^9) Boyes, Midshipman, D. G., R.N.,yi7/a//, 6th Sep- 
tember, 1864. For carrying the British colours through the 
thick of the fire at Simono Seki, both his Colour-Sergeants 
being wounde(J^ the^one mortally, and the other severely, 
tBe colours being pierced six times by musket - balls. 
* {Gaz.^ 21 Aprili 1865.) 
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(85) Bradshaw, Private J., Rifle Brigade, Crimea^ 22nd 
April, ^1855. For capturing a Russian rifle-pit in broad 
daylight. {Gas., 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(136) Bradshaw, Assistant-Surgeon W., 90th Regiment 
(Perthshire Volunteer Light Infantry), India, '26th Sep- 
tember, 1857. Distinguished bravery and devotion tu the 
wounded at Lucknow. {Gani, i8 June, 1858.) 

(24.^) Brennan, Bombardier J., R.A., India, 3rd April, 
1858. For working two guns, supported by natives, under 
a heav) Are at jhansi, and com|)elling the enemy to abandon 
their artillery. {Gaz., 11 Nov., 1859.) 

(345) Rromhead, Lieuienant G. S. (afterwards Major), 
24th Regiment, Korkc^s Dn/t^ 22nd and 23rd January, 
1879. Heroic gallantry {See account.) {Gas.y 2 May, 
1879.) 

*{26^) Brown, Lieutenant Francis David Millctt (now 
Cufoncl), ist Bengal Kuropeaii Fu!>ilicrs, India^ i6th 
November, 1857. For rescuing, at imirtinenl risk of his 
own life, a wounded soldier of his regiment at J^artwul^ 
and carrjmg him off under a very heavy fire, the rebel 
cavalr>’ being within fifty yards of him at the time. (6Vrc., 
17 Feb, i860.) • 

*{372) Brown, 'I’rooper P., Gape Mounted Rifles, Zulu- 
land^ 8lh April, 1879. For carrying water to two mounded 
men under a severe fire, and being him.self severely 
wounded. (Gas., 13 April, 1880.) 

♦ (358) Browns Lieutenant K. S. (now Lieutenant- 
Colonel), 24th Regiment, /Miuiand, 29th March, 1879. 
For returning twice towards the enemy under a heavy fire, 
assisting a soldier to mount his horse and saving'his life. 
{Gaz., 17 June, 1879.) 

(300) Browne, Captain Henry George (since Colonel), 
32nd Regiment, //ri/wr, 2ist August, 1857. For cQnsf>icu6us 
bravery at Luckmw, gallantly leading an soiiie at great, 
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personal risk, for the purpose of spiking two heavy guns.* 
He was the first to enter the battery, which was protected 
by high palisades. Removing the shutters, he jumped 
inside, the guns were spiked, and about a hundred of the 
mutineer^ killed* (Gaz,^ 20 June, 1862.) 

*(281) Browne,^ Brevet-Major Samuel James •(now 
General Sir, G C.B , K.C.S.I.^, 2nd Punjaub Chivalry , India, 
31st August, 1858. For gallant conduct at Seerpora/i. While 
advancing on the enemy’s position at daybreak ^ith one 
orderly ^vvar, he rushed on a nine-pounder, attacking the 
gunners and p/eventing them from reloading to fire on our 
•infantry. In the hand-to-hand conflict he had a severe 
sword-cut on the left knee, and his left arm sliced off at the 
shoulder after cutting down one of the rebels. He is 
a veteran of Ramnuggur, Chillianwallah, and Goojerat, 
and has been repeatedly mentioned in despatches. {Gaz,, 
I March, 1861.) ^ 

(139) Buckley, J., Deputy-Assistant-Commissio»er of 
Ordnance, Bengal Establishment, India, nth May, 1857. 
For galkintry m defence of the magazine at Delhi, {^See 
account.) (Gaz,, 18 June, 1858.) 

, (i) Buckley, Captain C. W., R.N., Crimea, 29th May, 
1855. For twice undertaking the desperate service of firing 
Russian stores in the face of a large force at Genitchi, and 
at Taganrog, 3rd June. {See account.) {Gaz,, 24 Feb., 

1857.) 

• *(355) Buller, Captain and Brcvet-Lieutenant-Colonel 

(now Ternp.-General Right Hon. Sir Redvers Henry, 
G.C.B., K.C.M.G.), 60th King’s Royal Rifles, Zululand, 
28th March, 1879. For saving life under terrible circum- 
stances*at Inhlobane Mountain. {Gaz,, 17 June, 1879.) 

(2) Burgoyne, Captain H. T., R.N., Crimea, 29th May, 
1855.^ For assyKting to fire the Russian stores at Genitchi 
in* the* face of the enemy. Captain Burgoyne went down 
.with 47 1 ofhers® in the ironclad Captain, which foundered 
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in three minutes near Finisterre, about 12,15 
Septem}>er, 1870. A handsome memorial brass in St. 
Paul’s commemorates the di^ster. {Gaz,^ 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(286) Burslem, Lieutenant N. (since Captain), 67th 
Regiment, Chtna^ 21st August, i860. For being one of 
the first to enter the Taku forts, after swimming the ditch, 
in a most gallant manner, (^ee Lane.) {Gaz.^ Aug., 
1861 ) , 

* (218) Butler, Lieutenant Thomas Adair (no^y Major), 

I St Bengal European Fusiliers, India ^ 9th March, 1858. 
For swimming the Goomtee river, climbing the parapets of, 
a work to infomi the skirmishers on the other side, and 
remaining there alone for a considerable time under a 
heavy fire until the work was taken by our men. {Gaz.^ 
6 May, 1859.) 

(247) Byrne, Private James, 86th Regiment, /ndiaf 3rd 
April, '1 858. For pluckily rescuing a wounded officer under 
a heavy fire by which he was himself severely hit. In June, 
1893, Private Byrne’s Cross was sold by auction by Messrs. 
Sotheby for the large sum of jCsS- {Craz.y 11 Nov., 1859.) 

(72) Byrne, Private John, 68th Regiment, Crimea^ 5th 
November, 1854. For gallant pluck ai Jnkerman, When 
the regiment was ordered to retire, he went back towards 
the enemy at the risk of his own life and brought in a 
wounded soldier. Also on May nth, 1855, he engaged in 
a stirring hand-to-hand combat on the parapet of a work 
he was defending, killed his man, secured his arms, and 
prevented the entrance of the enemy. {Gaz.^ 24 Feb., 1857.) 

♦(22) Bythesea, Commander John (now Rear-Admiral, 
C.B., C.T.E.), Island of Wardo^ Baltic^ 9th to 12th August, 
1854. For stopping the Russian ^ mailji, seizing^ the 
despatches from five men, three of whom he took prisoners'. 

24 Feb., 1857.) ^ • 
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* (298) Cadell, Lieutenant Thomas (now Colonel), 2nd* 

Bengal European Fusiliers, 12th June, 185;^. For 

great gallantry at the Flag-staff Picket at Delhi, when the 
whole of the picket of H.M. 75th and 2nd Bengal E.F. 
were drivisn in a large body of the rebels. Under a 
most severe fire he brought in a wounded bugler of his 
own regiment, saving him fjom a cruel death; and later 
in the day, when the Bengal Fusiliers were' ordered to 
retire, and it was whispered that there was a wounded man 
left behind, the brave fellow went back of his own accord 
towards ^he enemy with three men and brought in a 
^severely wounSed soldier of the 7Sth, under a ternble fire. 
(Cas,, 29 April, 1862.) 

* (262) Cafe, Lieutenant William Martin (now General), 
56th Bengal Native Infantry, IMia^ 15th April, 1858. 
For carrying away the body of Lieutenant Willoughby, 
which was lying near the ditch of the fort of Ruhya^ ^ith 
the assistance of, privates Thoippson, Crowie, Spence and 
Cook, and for running to the rescue of private Spence, who 
had beeti severely wounded in the attempt. {See Spence.) 
{Gaz.^ 17 Feb., i860.) 

*(94) Camuridcie, Sergeant D., R.A., CrimeUy 8th Sep- 
tember, 1855. For volunteering to spike guns, and re- 
maining with his men when severely wounded, afterwards 
bringing in a wounded man under a heavy fire. {Gaz.^ 
23 June, 1857.) 

^*^(242) Cameron, Lieutenant Aylmer Spicer (now 
Colonel, C.B.), 72nd Highlanders, India^ 30th March, 
1858. For conspicuous bravery during the storming of 
Kotah. Heading a small party of men, and attacking a 
body of armed fanatic rebels strongly posted in a loopholed 
house with one yarrow entrance. He killed three rebels in 
sirtgle^cojnhat, and was severely wounded, losing half one 
.hand by a ttilwar-stroke. {Gaz.^ ii Nov., 1859.) 
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(152) Carlin, Private P., 13th Regiment (Prince Albert’s 
Light Infantry), India, 6th April, 1858. For rescuing a 
wounded native on the field of battle and slaying his 
assailant. {Gaz., 26 Oct, 1858.) 

*(253) Champion, Sergeant-Major J., 8th* Hussars (King’s 
Royal Irish), India, 17th June and 5th September, 1858. 
For continuing at his duty ali Bejapore, in pursuit of the 
rebels when severely wounded, having been previously 
recommended for distinguished conduct in the charge at 
Gwalior, account.) {Gaz, 20 Jan., i860.) < 

*(341) Channer, Colonel G. N. (now Major-Cieneral, , 
C.B.), Bengal Staff Corps, Perak, 20th December, 1875. 
For jumping into a stockade, shooting one man down, and 
overawing the remainder, until his men followed him and 
captured the place. {Gaz,, 12 April, 1876.) 

t(288) Chaplin, Ensign John Wortley (now Colonel, 
C.B.), ,67th Regiment, Chin^, 21st August^^ i860. For dis- 
tinguished gallantry at the north Taku fort. He planted 
the Queen’s Colour on the breach made by the svorming 
party, assisted by Private Lane. {See l^ne.) Subsequently 
lie was the first to mount the cavalier of the fort, and 
planted the Colour there, being severely wounded in so 
doing. {Gaz., 13 Aug., t86i ) 

*(344) Chard, Lieutenant J. R. M. (now laeiitenant- 
Colonel, R.E.), Rorkds Drift, 22nd and 23rd January, 1879. 
Heroic gallantry. {See account.) {Gaz., 2 May, 1879.) 

*(383) Chase, Captain VV'. .St. Lucien, Bombay Staff 
Corps, Afghanistan, i6th August, 1880. For carrying off a 
wounded soldier under a heavy fire at Candahar, {Gaz., 

7 OcL, 1881.) 

(265) Chicken, G. B., R.N.,/n//fa, 4th September, 1858. 
For chatging a number of reliels at Suhijnee, and cutting 
down five, himself severely wounded. {Gaz., 27 April, i860.) 
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(78) Clifford, Lieutenant Henry Hugh (afterwards 

Major-General Honourable Sir), Rifle Brigade, Crimea^ 5th 
November, 1854. For conspicuous gallantry and courage 
at the battle of Inkerman^ where he led a charge, killed 
one of the enemy with his sword, disabled another, and 
saved the life of a soldier. {Gaz.^ 24 Feb., 1857.) • 

(236) Clogstoun, CaptsSn H. M., 19th Madras Native 
Infantry, India, 15th January, 1859. At Chickumbah he 
charged and dispersed a body of rebels with eight men of 
his regiijient, being severely wounded. (Gaz,, 2 Sept, 1859.) 

(198) Cochrane, Lieutenant and Adjutant Hugh Stewart 
(afterwards Colonel), 86th Regiment, India, ist Apnl, 1858. 
For conspicuous gallantry near Jhansu In dashing forward 
at a gallop, under a heavy mi\^ketry and artillery fire, 
driving the enemy from a gun, and retaining possession of 
it until No. I Company came up. He was also distinguished 
in the attack on tlfe enemy’s rear-guard, when he ha^ three 
horses shot undir him in succefision. {Gaz., 24 Dec., 1858.) 

(60^ Coffey, Private W,, 34th Regiment, Crimea, 29th 
March, 1855. For pitching a live shell over the parapet 
of the trench. {Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(353) CoGHiLL, lieutenant N. J. A., 24th Regiment, 
Zululand, 22nd January, 1879. i'o*’ ^ particularly gallant 

attempt to save the colours after the terrible disaster at 
handhlwana, losing his life therefor. {See account.) (Gaz., 
2 May, 1879.) 

♦(301) CoGHLAN, Colour-Sergeant C. (now Sergeant- 
Major), 75th Regiment, India, 8th June and i8th July, 
1857. * For penetrating with three others into a serai at 
Delhi, which was held by the enemy, and removing a 
wounded man.^ Also for encouraging a charge, and re- 
tiftriAng ynder a cro& fire to rescue the wounded. {Gaz,, 
^ If Nov., 1862.]^ 
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(77) Coleman, Sergeant J-, 97th Regiment, Crimea^ 30th 
August, 1855. For great bravery and coolness in defend- 
ing a new sap, and carrying ^in a mortally-wounded officer 
under fire. (6?a5., 24 Feb., 1857.) 

* J377) CoLLis, Gunner J., E Battery B Brigade, R.H.A., 
Afghanistafiy 27th July, 1880. For pluckily drawing the 
enemy’s fire from the wouncfed on to himself, until they 
were out of danger, after the disaster at Matwand, {Gaz,y 
17 May, *1881.) 

*(8) CoMMERKLi., Lieutenant J. E. (now Adihiral Sir, 
G.C.B.), Crimea^ nth October, 1855. For crossing the^ 
Isthmus of Arabat^ and destroying large quantities of forage 
at terrible risk. He is also Knight of the Legion of Honour. 
{Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) ^ 

{151) Connolly, Gunner W., Bengal Horse .\rtillery, 
Indta^ 7th July, 1857. Although twice (ireadfully wounded 
at Jh€fumy he stuck to his g^n, declining 19 leave it, saying, 
in reply to his officer, “ No, sir, HI not go while I can work 
here,” l^ter in the same day he was again shot through 
the right leg, but still kept on loading his gun, until, 
fainting from loss of blood, he fell into the arms />f 
Lieutenant Cookes, and was carried unconscious from the 
field. (Sc^ account ) (Gaz,^ 3 Sept., 1858.) 

(51) Connors, Private J., 3rd Regiment (I’he Buffs), 
Crimea^ 8lh September, 1855. conspicuous gallantry 

during the assault of Sebastopol^ where he rescued an officer 
of the 30th from a numfxrr of Russians. He also received 
the French war medal. (Gaz.y 24 Feb,, *857.) 

(89) CoNOLLY, Lieutenant J. Augustus, 49th Regiment 
(retired as Lieutenant-Colonel), Crimea^ 26th October, 1854, 
For tremendous gallantry when commandii^ a com[>any on 
the outlying picket, where he came under the oljkerldtion 
of Lord Raglan. He was dangerously wounded, praised in 
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General Orders, and promoted into the Coldstream Guards. 
{Gaz,, s May, 1857.) ^ • 

(343) Cook, Captain J., Bengal Staff Corps, Afghanistan, 
2nd December, 1878. For charging the enemy with great 
bravery, ^causing them to bolt, and rescuing an officer at 
Peiufar Kotal, {Gaz,, 18 March, 1879.) • 

(225) Cook, Private W., 42nd Regiment (Black Watch), 
India, 15th January, 1859. For leading his ^company 
in action at Maylah, when all his superior officers had 
been killed or wounded. {^See D. Miller.) (Gaz., 21 June, 
1859.) 

(4) Cooper, Boatswain H., Crimea, 3rd June, 1855. For 
gallantry at the firing of stores at Taganrog, Knight of the 
Legion of Honour. {Gaz., 24 Felj., 1857.) 

(329) Cooper, Private J., 24th Regiment, Andaman 
Islands, 7th May, 1867. For helping to rescue severiteen 
drowning comrades. {See Bell,^ Douglas, Griffiths, Murphy.) 
{Gaz,, 17 Dec., 1867.) 

(39^ CoRBEiT, Private F., 60th King's Royal Rifles, 
Egypt, 5lh August, 1882. For remaining under fire beside 
a wounded officer, I.ieutenant Howard-Vyse, and helping to 
bring him into camp. {Gaz., 16 Feb., 1883.) 

{102) CRAKi, Sergeant J., Scots Fusilier Guards, Crimea, 
6th September, 1855. For volunteering himself, and get- 
ting others to search, under fire, for an officer. Craig 
was severely wounded, but managed to bring in the body. 
Promoted Fmsign and Adjutant 3rd Batt. Military Train. 
{Gaz,y 20 Nov., 1857.) 

*(3^5) Crkagh, Captain O'Moore (now Lieutenant- 
Colonel), Bombay Stafl* Corps, Afghanistan, 21st April, 
1879. conspicuous bravery m defending the village of 

' Kmiltk^d^a with 150 men, against 1,500, saving many 
lives by his personal exertions. {Ga%,, 18 Nov., 1879.) 
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*(404) CRl^fMIN, Surgeon John (now Surgeon-Major), 
Bombay^ Medical Service, Burma, ist January, 1889. For 
conspicuous gallantry in arttending and defending the 
wounded, under fire, near Lwekazv. {Gaz., 17 Sept., 
1889.) 

(103) Crowe, Lieutenant Joseph P. H., 78th Highlanders 
(Ross shire Buffs), India, 12611 August, 1857. For being 
the first to enter the redoubt at Bourze-kee-Cliowkee, an 
entrenched village in front of the Busherui^unge (Lieu- 
tenant Campbell was neck-and-neck with him, bu/ died of 
cholera the day after.) {Gaz , 15 Jan., 1858)^ 

*(227)CuBirr, Lieutenant William George (nowC'olonel), ' 
13th Bengal Native Infantry, India, 30th June, 1857. For 
.saving the lives of three men of the 32nd Foot, at the risk 
of his own, during the retreat from Cbinhut (near Lucknow). 
He IS also a Companion of the Distinguished Service Order. 
{Gaz,, 21 June, 1859 ) 

* f 

*(79) CUNINGH.^ME, Lieutenant W. J. Montgomery (now 
Major Sir, Bart.), Kifie Brigade, Crimea, 20th No^/ember, 
1854 For highl) -distinguished conduct at the capture of 
the rifle pits , also mentioned m French General Orde/'i 
{Gaz,, 24 Feb., 1857.) • 

(20) Curtis, Boatswain’s Mate H., Crimea, 18th June, 
1855. For rescuing a wounded soldier under a terrible 
fire* (Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(366) Dalton, Assistant-Commissary J. L., BorAr\K 
Dn/t, 22nd and 23rd January, 1879. gallantry in the 

defence, and saving a mans life. {Gaz., j8 Nov., 1879.) 

(11) Daniels, Midshipman K. St. J., R.N., Crimea, 5th 
November, 1854, and 18th June, 1855. For bringing 
fxiw^der from a waggon under a heavy /ire. ^Volunteering as 
A.D.C* to Captain Peel at Inkerman, and bandagftig his 
wound under a heavy fire. {Gaz., 24 F'eb.f 18^7.) 
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* (392) Danaher, Trooper J., Nourse’s Horse (now 
Private Connaught Rangers), Transvaal, i6th J^anifary, 
1881. For bravely trying to Save a wounded man of the 
2 1 St Regiment under the terrible Boer fire at Eland sfontein. 
{Gaz., 13* March, 1882.) 

(363) D’Arcy, Captain C., Frontier Light Horse* near 
Ulundt, 3rd July, 1879. FoiP gallantly trying to save a dis- 
mounted trooper until the Zulus had closed upon them. 
(Gaz., 10 Oct, 1879.) 

(294J Daunt, Lieutenant John C. Campbell (late 
^Colonel), 7otfi Bengal Native Infantry, India, 2nd October 
and 2nd November, 1857. For conspicuous gallantry in 
action in capturing two guns from the mutineers of the 
Ramgkttr battalion at Chota Behar^ With Sergeant Dennis 
Dynon [see Dynon), he rushed at the second gun, and 
pistolled the gunners, who had already mowm down a third 
of the detachment* with grape-shot. He was also recom- 
mended for chasfng the mutineers of the 32nd Bengal N.I. 
on the^2nd November following, pursuing them with a 
handful of Rattray’s Sikhs across a plain into a rich cultiva- 
tion, being dangerously wounded in attempting to drive a 
latge body out of an enclosure [Gaz,, 25 Feb, 1862.) 

(93) Davis, C’aptain Gronow, R.A. (late Major-General), 
Crimea, 8th September, 1855. For great coolness and 
gallantry at the Redan, where he commanded the spiking 
^ party. With true British pluck he saved the life of 
Lieutenant Sanders, 30th Foot, by jumping over the parapet 
of a sap, and twice traversing the open, under a murderous 
fire, to help in conveying that officer — wffiose leg was broken, 
and vi\io was otherwise badly wounded — under cover. 
Captain Davis also repeated the act in succouring other 
wounded soldiers in the same position. {Gaz., 23 June, 

(222) ftAviK, Private J., 42nd Regiment (Black Watch), 
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India, 15th April, 1858. At Barf Ruhya, for carrying an 
officer’s! body from under the walls to his regiment {Gaz., 
27 May, 1859.) 

(7) Day, Lieutenant G. Fiott (late Captain), R.N., 
Crimea, 17th and 21st September, 1855. * For great gal- 
lantry in making two reconnaissances alone in the dark on 
the Spit of Arabat {See account.) {Gaz.. 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(264yDEMPSEY, Private D., i oth Regiment (North Lincoln- 
shire), India, 12th August, 1857, and 14th March, 1858. 
For carrying a bag of powder through a burning village at 
Lucknow, under fire, in order to mine a passage to rear of, 
the enemy. He was the first to enter the village of Jug- 
disport, and helped to carry a wounded officer in the retreat 
from Arrah, July, 1857.# {Gaz., 17 Feb., i860.) 

(113) Diamond, Sergeant B., Bengal Horse Artiller)^ India, 

2 8th‘ September, 1857. For working his gun under a heavy 
fire, aftd clearing the road of the enemy at* Boolundshuhur. 
{Gaz., 24 April, 1858.) 

«/ 

*(387) Dick-Cunvngham, Lieutenant W. H. (now 
Major), 92nd (now Argyle and Sutherland) Highlanders, 
Afghanistan^ 13th December, 1879. For encouraging His 
men by boldly exposing himself to the jire of the enemy at 
the Sherpur Pass. (6V12., 18 Oct., 1881.) 

* (92) Dickson, Lieutenant Collmgwood (now (General 
Sir, G.C.B.), Royal Artillery, Crtmea, 17th October, 18541 
For displaying the greatest coolness and contempt of 
danger, when the batteries of the Right Attack had run 
short of powder, in directing the unloading of several 
waggons, which had been brought up to the trenchfes, and 
helping to carry the powder with his own hands under a 
severe fire. Knight of the Legion of Honour, {fiaz., 
23 June, 1857.) • • . 

(257) Divane, Private J.,6oth King’s Royal Fftfles, India, . 
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loth September, 1857. For successfully heading a charge 
against the trenches at De/At. He was elected by the 
privates of the regiment for the distinction. (Gaz.,* 20 Jan., 
i860.) 

* (32) DirfoN, Captain Mathew Charles (now Major- 
General, C.B.), R.A., Crimea^ 17th April, 1855. Abouf 2 p.ra. 
his battery was blown up by a shell, which burst in the 
magazine, destroying the parapets, killing and wounding ten 
men, disabling five guns, and covering a sixth mth earth ; 
nevertheless, he most gallantly opened with the remain- 
ing gun before the enemy had ceased cheering, fighting it 
until sunset, in spite of a heavy concentrated fire. Knight 
of the Legion of Honour. (Gaz,, 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(19 1 ) Donohoe, Private P., ^th lancers, India, 28th 
September, 1857. For going to the support of a wounded 
officer, and bringing him in through the rebel cava]ry at 
Booiundshuhur, Assisted by a few other men. {Gaz,, 
24 Dec., 1858.)* • 

*(^90) Doogan, Private J., ist Dragoon Guards, Trans- 
vaal, 28th June, 1881. For gallantly dismounting at Lain^s 
Neck, although wounded, and trying to induce an officer 
to take his horse, receiving anothet wound while doing so. 
{Gaz,, 13 March, 1882.) 

*(327) Douglas, Assistant-Surgeon Campbell Millis, 
M.l)., 2nd Battalion, 24th Regiment (since Brigade-Surgeon), 
Andaman Islands, 7th May, 1867. For assisting to rescue 
seventeen drowning comrades. {See Bell, Cooper, Griffiths, 
Murphy; also account.) {Gaz., 17 Dec., 1867.) 

• 

*(25) Dowell, Lieutenant G. D. (now Brevet-Lieutenant- 
Colonel), Royal Marine Artillery, Balttc, 13th July, 1855. 
For .rovnng t<> the assistance of a disabled boat off Viborg, 
iSxviiig some of the crew, and bringing off the boat under 
a heavy fiife fr*m the batteries. {Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) 
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(3*5) Down, Ensign J. T., S 7 th Regiment (West Middle- 
sex), ’Nnv Zealand, 2nd October, 1 863. For gallantly rescuing 
a wounc^ed man at Pontoko tinder a close and heavy fire. 
(Gaz., 23 Sept., 1864.) 

(25^0 Dowung, Private VV., 32nd Regiment ((Cornwall), 
India, 4th and 9th July and 27th September, 1857. For 
going on three occasions at Lucknow to spike the enemy^s 
guns under heavy fire. {Gaz.^ 21 Nov., 1859.) 

(133) Duffy, Private T., ist Madras European |"'usiliers 
India, 26th September, 1857. For daring sk^l in saving a 
gun from the reiiels at Luiknmv. {Gaz., 18 June, 1858.) 

(333) Dundas, Lieutenant James, Royal Engineers (late 
Bengal), Bhootan, India^ 30th April, 1865. hor gallant 
conduct at the attack on the Blockhouse at Dewangtrt. 
(See Trevor.) (Gaz., 31 Dec., 1867.) 

« 

(17b) Dunlky, lance-Ciarporal J , 93id Highlanders, 
India, i6lh November, 1857. He was the first man of the 
regiment to enter the Secundra Ba^h with Captain Bur- 
roughs, whom he supported against heavv odds. He was 
elected by the privates of the regiment. (Gaz,, 24 Dec!, 
1858.) 

(30) Dunn, Lieutenant .Alexander Roberts, nth 
Hussars, Crimea, 25th October, 1854. h'or returning, after 
the charge of Balaclava, to save the lives of a sergeant and, 
private by cutting down the Russians. He was the only 
officer there who won the V.C., and was afterwards killed 
during the Abyssinian War. (See account.) (Gaz,, 24 
Feb., 1857.) 

(29s) Dynon, Sergeant D., 53rd Regiment, India, 2nd 
October, 1857. For assisting to captyre t^o guns vthich 
had killed a third of his men at CAofa Behar "^Sle 
Daunt.) (Gaz,, 25 Feb., 1862.) * 
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* (402) Edwards, Private T., 42nd Royal Highlanders, 
Soudan^ 13th March, 1884. For coolly defending a 'gun 
at the battle of 'famai^ anB sticking to it, although 

wounded. {Gaz.^ 21 May, 1884.) 

• 

*(397) Edwards, Lieutenant W. M. M. (now Captain), 
74th Regiment, Egypt^ 13th September, 1882. For rushing 
single-handed into a battery* at Tel-el-Kebir^ and killing the 
oflicer in command. {Gaz,y 13 Peb., 1883.) ^ 

(1192 Elphinstone, Lieutenant Howard Craufurd (since 
Major-(jeneral Sir, K C.B ), R.E., Crimea, 18th June, 1855. 

^ For fearless conduct on the night after our unsuccessful 
attack on the Redan in commanding a party of volunteers 
who went to bring in our scaling ladders, and for, whilst 
doing so, rescuing twenty wounded men \ all the while 
close to the enemy. Knight of the Legion of Honour. 
{Gaz,, 4 June, 1858.) • 

(69) Eli ON,, Captain Fred. , Cockayne (since Lieutenant- 
Colonel), 55th Regiment (Westmoi eland), Crimea, 4th 
August? 1855. When in command of a working party in 
the advanced trenches in front of the Quarries at Sebastopol, 
h^" displayed the most magnificent gallantry in encouraging 
his men ; and when the fearful fire 'caused some hesitation 
among the party, he went into the open, and worked him- 
self with pick and shovel. To quote the words of one of 
the party, “There was not another officer in the British 
^^\rniy who would have done what Captain Elton did that 
night.*^ In March of the same year he volunteered with 
a few men to drive oft' the Russians, who were destroying 
one of our works, and was successful, taking a prisoner with 
his owti hands. Again, on the night of the 7th June, he 
was the first to lead his men from the trenches, and to rally 
them several times in the quarries. {Gaz., 24 Peb., 1857.) 

* (98)»Esmonde, Captain T. (late Lieutenant-Colonel), 
. 1 8th Regiifienl*( Royal Irish), Crimea, i8th and 20th June, 
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1855. For repeatedly rescuing wounded under grape and 
shell hre, and for extinguishing a fire-ball before it betrayed 
the position of his men, saving theni from a heavy loss. 
{Gas., 25 Sept, 1857.) 

*(91) Evans, Private Samuel, 19th Regiment, Crimea^ 
13th April, 1855. For repairing damage to an embrasure 
under a very heavy fire. 23 June, 1857.) 

(268)«Ewart, Sergeant R., 5th Northumberland Fusiliers, 
India., 24th September, 1857. For going to the rescue of 
a wounded comrade, whose leg had been sheft off at 
Lui'knoio., and bringing him into camp under' a heavy fire. 
(Gaz.., 19 June, i860.) 

^(378) Farmer, I^nce-Cori>oral J. J. (afterwards Cor- 
poral), Army Hospital Corps, Transi^aal^ 27th February, 
1881. At the tragic affair of Alajuha Hill he held a white 
flag ^above the w^oiindcd, and when his arm was shot 
through by the Boers he coolly .said that he had another. 
He again raised the flag with the other arm, until that was 
shot through. (^^^ account.) {Gaz , 17 May, 1881.) 

(224) Farquh ARSON, Lieutenant F. K. H., 42nd (Black 
Watch), India i 9th March, 1858. After storming a bastion 
and spiking two guns at Lucknow^ he was severely wounded 
the following day. (Gaz., 21 June, 1859.) 

(99) Farrell, Quartermaster J., 17111 l^ancers, Crimea, 
25th Octolier, 1854. For remaining with a wounded ofticer^ 
and assisting to bring him in, under a fire of shot and shell, ’ 
after the Balaclava charge. {Gaz., 20 Nov., 1857.) 

(163) Ffrench, Lieutenant A. K., 53rd Regiment, 
India, i6th November, 1857. For distinguished gdllantry 
at the taking of the Secundra Ba^h, where he w^as one of 
the first to enter, being afterw'ards elected by his brother 
oflficers for the distinction. {Gaz,, 34 ^ )ec*.,'i858.]) , 

(114) Fitzgerald, Gunner R., Bengal Hor&e Artillery, 
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Indiay 28th September, 1857. For working his gun under 
a heavy fire, and clearing the road of the rebels at Bodlttnd- 
shnhur, {Gaz.y 24 ‘April, 1858). 

(28^) Fitzgibbon, Hospital Apprentice A F., Indian 
Medical Establishment, China^ 21st August, i860. For 
attending to the wounded, under a heavy fire, on two occa- 
sions at the Taku Forts. 13 Aug., 1861.) 

*(371) Fitzpatrick, Private Francis, 94th •Regiment, 
South 28th November, 1879. For helping to carry 

a wounded officer out of action, under a heavy fire, at the 
capture of Sekukum's Town, (See Flawn.) (Gaz., 24 Feb., 
1880.) 

* (370) Flawn, Private T., 94th Regiment, South Africa^ 
28th November, 1879. For gallantly assisting the pre- 
ceding. (Gaz,, 24 Feb., 1880.) 

(214) Flinn, Drummer T., 64th Regiment, India^ 28th 
November, 185^, For gallantry in a charge on the enemy’s 
guns jt Lucknow, where, although wounded, he engaged 
single-handed with two of the Sepoy gunners. (Gaz,y 
12 April, 1859.) 

(137) FoRREsr, Captain G., Bengal Army, India, nth 
May, 1857. For gallantry in the defence of the Delhi 
magazine. (Gaz,, 18 June, 1858.) 

(322) Fomierv, Lieutenant George Vincent (since 
^*Colonel), Volunteer with the ist Punjaub Infantry (formerly 
of the 4th Bengal European Regiment), India, 30th October, 
1863. The garrison of the Crag Picket at Umbeyla had 
been ^driven out by the hill-men, sixty being killed in a 
desperate hand-to-hand fight, and in the attempt to recapture 
it, while Colonel Keyes ascended by one path, Lieutenant 
Fosljery pushed up^ another, with a few men, among the 
High rooks, where only one or two could mount at a time. 
He was th% first to get to the top, and when Colonel Keyes 
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was wounded} he (Fosbery) pursued the routed enemy for 
some distance. (Gas,^ ^ July, 1865.) 

*(395) Fowler, Private E. (now Sergeant), 90th 
(Perthshire Light Infantry), Zululatidy 28th March, 1879. 
For assisting to drive the enemy from a cavej at great risk, 
during *the attack on /nMobam Mountain. (Gaz.^ 7 April, 
1882.) * 

(276) ^Fraser, Major Charles Craufurd (late General 
Sir, C.B.), 7th Hussars, Indta^ 31st December, 1858. Cap- 
tain Stisted and some men of the regiment were im danger 
of being drowned in the Raptee^ while pursuing the rebels 
under a sharp musketry fire, and Major Fraser, although 
partially disabled from a severe w^ound received the previous 
June when leading his squadron against the fanatics at 
A'awabgun^e^ volunteered' to swim out and assist them, for 
which he received the gold medal of the Royal Humane 
Sociefy in addition to the V,C. {Gaz., 9 Nov., i860.) 

(192) Frefm\n, Private"]., 9th Lancers, India^ loth 
October, 1857. For going to the assistance of a wqunded 
officer at Agra, and pluckily defending him against numbers 
of the enemy (Gaz., 24 Dec, 1S58 ) 

(117) GARUiNbR, Colour-Sergeant George, 57th Regi- 
ment, Crimea, 22nd March and 18th june, 1855. (i) For 

rallying a covering party whit h had Ixren driven in by the 
Russians. (2) h'or remaining under a terrible fire until he 
had exiiended all his ammunition in firing at the enemy on, ^ 
an exposed parapet. {Caz., 4 June, 1858.) 

*(149) Gardnfr, Quartermaster-Sergeant W., 42nd 
(Black Watch), India, 5th May, 1858. For .saving the life 
of his Colonel ((.’amcron), who was attacked by’ three 
fanatics at Bareilly, Gardner killing two of them. {Gaz., 
24 Aug., 1858.) ^ 

(255) Garvin, Colour-Sergeant S., 60th Kingls Roydl 
Rifles, India, 23rd June, 1857 For leading, a Small jiarty 
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and clearing the enemy out of a house at Delht^ and for 
conspicuous gallantry during the whole of the ogerafions 
there. {Gaz,^ 20 Jah., i86o.)* 

*(337) Gifford, Lieutenant Edric Frederic (now 
Brevet-Major Lord), 24th Regiment, Ashantee^ i 873 » i 874 * 
For his gallant scouting operations during the Ashantee 
War, especially Becquah. Me carried his life in his hand, 
and, hanging upon the rear of the enemy, discovered their 
positions, and with no other white man with hin? captured 
numerous prisoners, distinguishing himself particularly at the 
taking of Becquah, February ist. {Gaz., 28 March, 1874.) 

’ {14S) (iiLL, Sergeant-Major P, Loodiana Regiment, 

India^ 4th June, 1857. During the revolt at Benares^ where 
Colonel S[)Ottiswoode (afterwards Major-General), of the 
37th Native Infantry, so gallantly distinguished himself, 
the Sergeant-Major displayed great pluck in helping an 
officer and his fayiily to come into barracks from an out- 
lying bungalow.* He also savod the life of a non-cdm. and 
twice that of an officer, attacking twenty armed rebels armed 
only with a sword. {Gaz,y 24 Aug., 1858.) 

*(159) Goa IE, Lance-Corporal W., 9th Lancers, India, 
After the charge against the rebels on the racecourse of 
Lucknoiv he picked up Major Smith, of the Queen’s Bays, 
who w^as badly hit, and carried him on his back for some 
distance, then returning to charge the enemy single-handed, 
and eventually searching un5ucces‘>fully for the Major’s 
^%od>. {See account.) {Gaz,y 24 Dec., 1858.) 

(306) Goodfellovv, Lieutenant Charles Augustus (now 
Lieutenant-General), R.E., Indian 6th October, 1859. Seeing 
a soldier of the 28th Regiment lying shot under the walls of 
the Fori of Beyty he rushed through a sharp fire of match- 
lock balls, and carried him in, the poor fellow, however, 
yr€>\ 1 ng»to behead.* {Gaz.y 16 April, 1863.) 

. (43) Q001M.AKK, Captain Gerald Littlehales (late Lieu- 
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tenant-Generai), Coldstream Guards, Crimea^ 28th October, 
1854. For distinguished gallantry in holding the Windmill 
Ravine Against a large force <?f the enemy, his party killing 
one officer and thirty-seven Russians, and taking an officer 
and two men. Again for gallantly surprising a picket of 
the enfmy at the bottom of the ravine, in November, their 
knapsacks and rifles falling into his hands. Knight of the 
Legion of Honour. (Gaz.^ 24 Feb., 1857.) 

* (410) Gordon, l^nce-Corporal William Janies, jst Bat- 
talion West India Regiment, Tonialahe^ West Afnci\, March 
13th, 1892. In saving his officer from certain dqath at a loop- 
holed stockade, he was himself shot through the lungs, and . 
for his gallantry on that and other occ asions, he received 
the V.C., being the third man of colour to whom it has 
l>een awarded. {Gaz.^ 9 i>ec., 1892,) 

(\6) Gorman, Seaman J. H., Inkerman^ Sth 

November, 1854. With two others, Rdeves and Scofield, 
he displayed great gallantly in mountirlg a banquette, 
under a severe fire, and, collecting the muskets of wf^>iinded 
soldier.s, resisted the Russians' advance (GV/s , 24 Feb, 

1857. ) 

*(234) Gouc.h, Captain Charles John Stanley (now 
(General Sir, K*C.B.), 5th Bengal Kuro|x?an Ca\alry, 15th 
and I Sth August, 1857, 27 th January, and 23rd February, 

1858. This recipient is one of the most distinguished of 
the V.C'. heroes. (1) At Khurhnvdah he saved his woiinded«%. 
brother, and killed two of the enemy. (2) On the i8th 
August he led a troop of the Guides m a charge and cut 
down two of the enemy's sowars, with one of wh<jm he had 

a desperate hand-to-hand struggle (3) At ShumsluilHui he 
attacked one of the rel>el leaders in a charge, ran him through 
with his sword, which was carried out of his hand, and then, 
defending himself with his revolver, shot two moi^ o\ (he 
enemy* (4} At Meangunge he rode to th(* asGistance of 
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Brevet-Major Anson, slew that officer’s assailant, and ctft 
down another of the enemy. {Gaz., 2 Sept, 1859.) 

* (189) Gough, l-.ieutenat 1 t Hugh Henry (now General 
Sir, K.C.B.) I St Bengal European Light Cavalry, India^ 
15th November*, 1857, 26th February, 1858. This worthy 
brother of the above-mentioned officer particularly •distin- 
guished himself near Alum when in command of a 

party of the celebrated Hodson’s Horse, by charging across a 
swamp and capturing two guns defended by a vast^ superior 
body of the rebels. While engaged with three sepoys his 
turban was slashed through and his horse wounded in two 
^ places. Again, near Lucknow^ the following year, he charged 
the guns, engaging in a series of single combats, having two 
horses killed under him, being severely wounded, receiving 
a ball through the leg while charging two rascals with fixed 
bayonets, and getting a shot through his helmet and another 
through his scabbard. (Gaz., 24 Dec., 1858) ^ 

(90) Grady, ^ Private T., afterwards Sergeant 4tK Regi- 
ment (The King’s Own), Crimea^ i8th October, 22nd 
Noven'iber, 1854. For repairing works under a heavy fire, 
assisted by another man, and bravely remaining at the 
frpnt, when severely wounded, to encourage the weak force 
in the trenches. {Gaz,, 23 June, 1S57.) 

*(35) CiR^HAM, Lieutenant Gerald, Royal Engineers, 
Crimea, iSth June, 1855. The present popular General, Sir 
Gerald, whose subsequent career is too well known to need 
<^ention in this place. For determined gallantry at the head 
of a ladder i>arty, at the absault on the Redan, ^vhere, a tall 
man, he fearlessly exposed himself to encourage his party. 
Afterwards, he brought in a wounded man, with the assist- 
ance of others, under a terrific fire, and, still not satisfied, 
rushed out of the trench again wath Sappei Pene, and brought 
in some abandpned scaling ladders. He was twenty-three 
ye*s*olcf at that tim*e Knight of the Legion of Honour. 
^ {Gaz,, 24 fieb.,ti857.) 
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(*73) Oraham, Private P., 90th Regiment (Perthshire L. 
I.) fndta^ 17th November, 1857. Elected by his comrades 
for rescWng a wounded man under a very heavy fire at 
LucknmiK {Gaz., 24 Dec., 1858.) 

*(406) (]rant, Lieutenant C. J. W. (no\i Brevet-Major), 
Indiarf Staff Corps, Burma^ March, 1891. For distinguished 
gallantry in Manipur, acc^junt.) (Gaz., 26 May, 1891.) 

(i78)^Grant, Private P., 93rd Highlanders, India^ 16th 
Novenibei, 1857. Elected by his comrades for particular 
gallantry at Lucknoiif^ where he killed five of tht. enemy 
with one of their own swords in defence of an officer 
carrying a captured colour. {Gaz.y 24 Dec., 1858.) 

(^ 53 ) CRhiCN, Pn\atc P. (afterwards ('olour-Scigeant), 
75th Regiment, India, I4th September, 1857. bor rescu- 
ing a wounded comrade at the risk of his own life w»hen 
hotly pressed by the enemy, in force, at Delhi. {Gaz,, 
26 Oct , 1858.) 

« i 

(28) (Ikikvk, Sergeant-Major J., 2nd Dragoons (Scots 
Cire)s) Crimea, 25th October, 1854. For riding* to llic 
resc:ue of an officer who was surrounded by the enemy at 
Balaclava, killing one, disabling and dispersing the others. 
Cornet 1857, Adjutant 1859, Lieutenant 1863, retired about 
1865. {Gaz., 24 Feb, 1857.) 

(331) (ikiniTiis, Private W, 24th Regiment, Andaman 
Islands, 7th May, 1867 For assisting to save seventeen 
comrades from drowning. He was killed at Isandhlw'anJ>v 
{Gaz., 17 Dec., 1867.) 

(171) (iuisE, Major John Christopher (since laeutenant- 
General, (\B ), 90lh (Perthshire I. J ), India, i6th and 17th 
November, 1857. Elected by his brother officers for con- 
spicuous gallantry at Lucknow. {Gaz., 24 Dec., 1858). 

(211) Hacicktt, Lieutenant 'I'homas Bernayd '(sfnte 
Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel), 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
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Int/iay 1 8th November, 1857. He displayed daring gallantry 
at Secundra Bagh in running with others to the rescue of 
a corporal who was lying wouYided and exposed to a very 
heavy fire. He exhibited conspicuous bravery in mount- 
ing to the roqf of a bungalow, also under a heavy fire, 
and cutting down the thatch to prevent its igniting. ^Gaz., 
12 April, 1859.) ^ 

*(88) Hale, Assistant-Surgeon T. Egerton, M.D., 7th 
Fusiliers, Crimea^ 8th September, 1855. He remained in the 
5th parajlel alone with Captain Jones, who was dangerously 
wounded, and Lieutenant William Hope, who afterwards 
• endeavoured to rally the men with the help of the gallant 
doctor. When the regiments had retired into the trenches, 
Hale cleared the most advanced sap of the wounded who 
lay there, and carried several wounded men from the open 
ground into the sap, assisted by Sergeant Charles Fisher, 
7th Royal Fusiliers.^ {Gaz,y 5 May, 1857.) • 

* (210) Hali?, Seaman W., fndia, i6th November,* 1857. 
Hall, wjio was the first negro gazetted to the Cross, displayed 
great gallantry at a 24-pounder gun at the Shah 
Lucknow^ under Captain Peel, V.C. {Gaz., 1 Feb., 1859.) 

*(71) Hamilton, Captain Thomas de Courcy (now 
Major-Oeneral), 68th Regiment, Crimea^ iith May, 1855. 
He displayed daring gallantry m resisting a most determined 
night sortie from Sebastopol^ charging the Russians with a 
amall force, driving them out of a battery, and saving 
the guns. Knight of the Legion of Honour. {Gaz.^ 24 
Feb., 1857.) 

(36^) Hamilton, Lieutenant W. R. P., Bengal Staff 
Corps, A/ghaftistafi, 7th April, 1879 For leading a charge 
against superior numbers at Futtehabad^ rescuing a sowar, 
and gutting dos^km three of the enemy, being himself unfor- 
tifnately billed five months afterwards at CabuL {Gaz.^ 7 
. Oct., 1879.) • 
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*(386) Hammond, A. G., Captain (now Colonel), Distin- 
guisfted ^Service Order, Bengal Staff Corps, Afghanistan^ 
14th December, 1879. For frue BritisYi pluck in defending 
a hill with a rifle and bayonet, covering a retiring party, and 
assisting to rescue a wounded sepoy under a close ahd heavy 
fire, {Gaz., 18 Oct, 1S81.) 

(105) Hancock, Private Y., 9th Lancers, Indian 19th 
June, 1 8*5 7. For remaining by General Hope Grant in 
action and offering him his own horse, the Generars having 
been shot at Delhi (Gaz.^ 15 Jan., 1858.) ^ 

(396) Hardino, Gunner I (since Chief Gunner), 

ifth July, i<S 82. For picking up a live shell which had ’ 

drf>pped on board H M.S. A/exandra, at Alexandria^ and 

lounging it into a bucket of water {Gaz.^ 15 Sept, 1882.) 

• 

(184) Hvkrinoion, Lieutenant H E., Bengal Artillery, 
fndtg, i4ih to 2 2n(l November, 1857. Elected by the 
officers of his bailer) for gallantry during the first relief of 
LucknouK (Gaz.^ 24 Dec, '1858 ) * 

{157) Harrison, Boatswain's Mate J., R.N., Ind(a^ i6th 
November, 1857. For climbing a tree under fire, close to 
the Shah Lucknow^ to fire on the enemy. {Gaz,^ 

24 Dec., 1858.) 

*(354) Hart, Lieutenant R. C. (now Colonel), R.E., 
Afghanistan^ 31.SI January, 1879. For running 1,200 yards 
across rocks, under fire, at Dakkah^ to save the life of a 
woundcfl native soldier. “ Fm going for the V.C. to-day, * 4 * 
he had said that morning * Ten Neai'^ before that he had 
received ihc silver medal of the Koval Humane Society for 
saving life at Boulogne, a similar mcd.il from the mayor of 
the town, and a firsia lass medal of honour from the 
Proidcnt of the French Republic. He has since received 
a dasi) from the R.H..S. for .saving life in the (ianges Canal 
at Roorkec, December, 1884. (G'ac., '10 June, i8;79-J * ^ 

<267) Hakiigan, Sergeant 11 , 9th I^itcer^, Bid/a, 8th 
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June, and loth October, 1857. For rescuing a wounded 
comrade, who was syrrounded by the enemy at ^udle-Ke- 
Serai, and also for rescuing a sergeant from four sepoys who 
had crejit into the camp at Agra disguised as musicians, 
being himself Tfoiinded. {Gaz., 19 June, i860.) 

• 

*(382) Hartley, Surgepn-Major E. B. (now Surgeon- 
Lieiitenant-Colonel), Cape Mounted Rifles, South Africa, 
5th June, 1879. gallantry at MorosVs Mmntain in 

tending the wounded under heavy fire, bearing a wounded 
corpora? in his arms to a place of sifety, and returning again 
to continue Ris noble work. {Gaz,, 7 Oct., 1881.) 

*(104) Havelock, Lieutenant Henry Marshman (now 
T.ieutenant-(jeneral Sir H. M. Havelock- Allan, Bart., K.C.B.), 
loth Regiment, India, i6th July, 1857 P"or daring bravery 
at Caivnpore, ( 5 ^^ account ) {Gaz, 15 Jan., 1858.) 

(182) Hawkes; Private L) , Rifle Brigade, ///iZ/cr,* 1 1 th 
March, 1858. >or rescuing a ^'ounded man, under a heavy 
fire, a^jhough he was himself wounded, during the final 
relief of Lucknow, {Gaz,, 24 Dec., 1858.; 

^ till) Hawthorne, Bugler R., 52nd Regiment, ///(Z/f/, 
14th September, 1857. He was one of the explosion party 
at the celebrated Cashmere Gate of Delhi {See account ) 
{Gaz, 24 April, 1858.) 

(326) Heaphv, Major C, Auckland Militia, New Zea- 
land, ifth February, 1S64 For assisting a wounded man 
of the 40th under a tremendous fire on the Man<:^apiko 
River, the man having fallen m the middle of the enemy. 
{Gaz Feb , 1867 ) 

* (252) Hlmhcoi'I:, Lieutenant A. S , 60th (King’s Royal 
Rifles), June to September, 1857. He was elected by the 
ofScers pf his^ rcguiient for distinguished gallantry during 
the siege of Delhi, where he lepeatedly volunteered for the 
most dangerous bcrvices. {Gaz,, 20 Jan.| 18O0.) 


t 
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(205) Hkneage, Captain Clement Walker (since Major), 
8th Hussars, IndtUy 17th June, 1858. He was selected, 
together \vith Sergeant Ward$ Farrier ‘Hollis, and Private 
Pearson, for gallantry in a desperate charge at Gwalior^ when 
a squadron of the King’s Royal Irish routed the rebels, rode 
througl\ the rebel camp, dashed into two batteries, captured 
a couple of guns, and l>rought them safely out, under a 
tremendous fire from the fort and town. {Gaz.^ 28 Jan., 1859.) 

(32) .Sergeant-Major A. (afterwards Captain), 

R.A., Crimea^ Sth November, 1854. For gallantly slicking 
to the defence of his batter)^ at Inkerman^ where he re- 
ceived twelv^e bayonet wounds. {Gaz ^ 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(12) Hewett, Lieutenant \\\ N. W., Acting-Mate H.M..S. 
(afterwards Vice-Admiral Sir, K.C'.R.), Cn/Nca^ 26th 
October and 5th November, 1854 For pluckily defending 
his batter) with one gun against the Russians, and siib- 
sequeht gallantr)- at Inkerman, Knight^ of the I/egion of 
Honoui* (.SiY account ) 24 Feb , j,857.) 

*(389) Hili., Lieutenant A. R. (now Captain]^ 58th 
Regiment, Tranrimal^ 28th January, 1881. For bringing 
two wounded soldiers out of action at Lain^\ Xfck under a 
heavy Boer fire. Picforc that he had tried to save Lieutenarft 
Haillie, but, as he was <u?r\ ing him away in his arms, the poor 
fellow was hit again and killed (Gaz., 13 March, 18S2.) 

(172) Hh.l, Sergean'. S , oolh Regiment, India, i6lh and 
17th November, 1857. hor saving the life of Captain Irhy^ 
at the Scaindra Baxk, Luiknow , for rescuing wounded under 
heavy fire, and general gallantry during the relief. {Gaz., 
24 Dec., 1858.) 

Hills, Lieutenant James, Bengal Horse Artillery 
(now Lieiitcnant-dcneral Sir J. HiUs-Johnes, (i.C.B.), /ndm, 
9th July, 1857. For the gallant defence of hi?j guns at f>e/At 
against horse, fool, and artillery. account ) * ( \ 

24 April, 1858.) ,, * 
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* (304) Hinckley, Seaman G., China^ 9th October, 1862. 
For carrying wounded men out of danger, under Ijeavy fire, 
at Fung JVha. (Gaz., 6 Oct* 1863 ) 

* (251) Hitch, Private F., 24th Regiment, 22nd 

and 23rd January, 18/9. For great gallantry at /W yV 
Drift in the defence of the hospital patients, although 
wounded himself. account.) {Gaz,, 2 May, 1879.) 

(325) Hodge, Private S., 4th West India *Regiment, 
West Africa^ Rner Gambia^ 30th June, 1866. For dis- 
tinguished bravery at the storming of the stockaded town 
^ of TubabecoJong^ where he was terribly wounded. {Gaz,^ 
4 Jan., 1867.) 

(207) Hollis, Farriei G, 8th Hussars, India, 17th 
June, 1858. For great bravery in the charge of the Hussars 
at Gwalior, (See Heneage ) {Gaz,, 28 Jan., 1859.) 

(130) HoLLOwtcLL, Private J., 78th Highlanders, India, 
26ih September* 1857. For distinguished conduct at Luck- 
niKCK account.) {Gaz,, 18 June, 1858.) 

(129) Holmes, Private J, 84th Regiment (York and 
l^ancaster), India, October, 1857. F^oi volunteering to 
assist at the guns during the advance on Lucknow, in spite 
of the significant fact that nearly all the gunners had been 
shot. {Gaz^<t 18 June, 1858.) 

*(^35) Homi, Surgeon Anthony Dickson, 90th (Perth- 
shire Light Infantr)) (now Surgeon-General Sir A. D., 
K.C.B.), India, 26th September, 1S57. For noble conduct 
at Liaknotv in defending his wounded. {See account.) 
{Gaz,,\^ June, 1858.) 

(144) Home, Lieutenant 1 ). C, Bengal Engineers, India, 
14th September, 1857. He was one of the Cashmere Gate 
U{isty»at JDelhifzsi^ Jiad the Cross provisionally conferred 
upon hifti by General Wilson, but, unhappily, died before it 
was confirmed/ {Gaz., 18 June, 1858.) 
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^(347) Hook, Private H., 24th Regiment, Zumland^ 
22nd and 23rd January, 1879. the Rorkc's Drift 

heroes, ^'ho so gallantly defended the hospital patients, 
account.) {Gaz,y 2 May, 1879.) 

(87) Hope, Lieutenant W. (late Lieuttnant-Colonel), 
7th Filsiliers, Crimea^ 18th Jpne, 1855. For rescuing a 
wounded officer in broad daylight under the battery fire. 
{Gaz., 5 May, 1857.) 

(52) Hughes, Coq>oral M., 7th Fusiliers, Crimea^ 7th and 
i8th June, 1855. For twice carrying ammunition Mnder a 
heavy fire, and twice rescuing a wounded officer and a 
wounded soldier. 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(84) Humpston, Sergeant R., Rifle Brigade, Crimea^ 
22nd April, 1855. For capturing one of the enemy's rifle- 
Jilts in broad daylight, with the help of a comrade. {^Gaz,^ 
24 Feb., 1857.) 

• 

(21') Ingouvii.le, Captain of Mast G., R^N., Baltic^ 13th 
July, 1855. For jumjniig overboard at and swim- 

ming to a disabled cutter, which had drifted untfer the 
enemy's works, and recovering it, although he was badly 
wounded at the lime. {Gaz,^ 24 Feb., 1857.) • 

*(200) Innes, Lieutenant John J. Mcl^od (now Hon. 
Lieutenant'General), Bengal Lngmeers, Jndtay 23rd Feb- 
ruar)% 1858. At Sultaupore he galloped m advance of the 
leading skirmisliers, and secured a gun which the enemy^ 
were at)andoning. 'Fhey rallied round another one, which 
they ix)inted at our columns; and, quae alone, he rode at 
it, shot the gunner, and ke|>t the artillerymen at bay until 
his owm fellows came up, a hundred matchlock men firing 
at him all the while from some huts. \Gaz.^ 24 Dec., 1858.) 

(166) Irwin, Private C., 53rd Regiment, /«^/Vi,,i6th 
November, 1857. Badly wounded and covered with blood, 
he was the first to enter the Stcundra Bagh at Lucknow 
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and was chosen for the Cross by his comrades. {Gusl, 
24 Dec., 1858.) 

(228) jARRErr, I!ieutenant*H. C. T. (afterwardsM!olonel), 
26th Bengal Native Infantry, India, 14th October, 1858, 
For a gifllant attempt, with only four men, to seize a house at 
Baroun, occupied by seventy sepoys. {Gaz., 21 June, 1859.) 

I 

(277) Jee, Surgeon J. (Aow Surgeon-Major Deputy In- 
spector-General, C.B.), 78th Highlanders, India, 25 th 
September, 1857. For great gallantry at LucknSw when in 
charge of the wounded. {Gaz., 9 Nov., i860.) 

(185) Je*nnings, Roughrider E., Bengal Artillery, India, 
14th to 22nd November, 1857. For conspicuous gallantry 
at Luckncnv, for which he was elected by his battery. {Gaz,, 
24 Dec., 1858.) 

*(241) Jerome, Lieutenant Henry Edward (now Maj'or- 
(ieneral), S6th K^egiment, India, 3rd April and May, 
(0 conspicuous gallantry at Jhansi in% having, 
with the assistance of I’rivatc Byrne, carried away Lieu- 
tcnanf Sewell, who was severely w’ounded, from a very 
e.xposed place under a terrific fire. (2) For gallant conduct 
at the capture of the Fort 0/ Chandairee, the storming of 
Jhansi, and m an action with a superior rebel force on the 
Jumna, when he was severely wounded. {Gaz,, ii Nov., 

(23) Johnson, Stoker W., R.N., Baltic, 9th to 12th 
* August, 1854. For assisting to capture the -Russian 
despatches on the Island of Jfdrdo, when he took three 
of the escort prisoners. {See Bythesea.) {Gaz,, 24 Feb., 

(141) Jones, Lieutenant Alfred Stowell (afterwards Lieut- 
Colonel) 9th Lancers, India, 8th June, 1857. Extract from 
«lr*H<2pe Grant’s •despatch: “The cavalry charged the 
rebels, aivd rg^de through them. Lieutenant Jones, of the 
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9th lancers, with his squadron, captured one of their guns, 
killing the drivers, and, with Lieutenant-Colonel Yule’s 
assistance, turned it upon a village occupied by the rebels, 
who were quickly dislodged. This was a well-conceived 
act, gallantly executed.” Yule was killed^ before Delhi, 
both tlughs being broken by musket balls, his head pierced 
just above the eye, his throj^4 cut, and his hands much 
gashed, as if held up to jirotect himself. His sword is now 
in the Museum of the London Guildhall. (Gaz.y i8 June, 
1858.) 

(97) Jones, Captain H. M., 7th Royal Fusiliers, ^rimeoy 
7th June, 1855, For repeated gallantry in repelling night- , 
attacks, remaining at his post until morning, although 
wounded. {Gaz.y 25 Sept., 1857.) 

* (349) Jones, Private Robert, 24th Regiment, Zululandy 
22nd and 23rd January, 1879. For great gallantry at 
AWl-ds Drift in defence of the hospital h}xi. (See account.) 
(Gaz.y e May, 1879.) 

* (348) Jones, Private William, 24th Regiment, Ztd/ulamiy 
22nd and 23rd January, 1879. Another Korkds Drift man. 

account.) (Gaz.y 2 May, 1879.) 

(230) Kavanagh,T Henry, Esq., Assistant-Commissioner 
in Oudfy I.C.S., Indiay 8th Novembef, 1857. After bravely 
assisting in the defence of LucknoWy he volunteered to reach 
the relieving force, and guided them to the Residency, 
disguised as a native, in circumstances of the deadliest^ 
peril. \Gaz.y 6 July, 1859.) 

♦{290) Keatinge, Captain Richard Harte (afterwards 
General, C.S.I.), Bombay Artillery, Indiay 17th March, 
1858. During the assault of Chandairte he led a column 
through the breach, was one of the first to enter, and was 
severely wounded by the heavy cross-fire. He had ^ dis- 
covered a small path leading across Vhe ditch tHip night 
before, and thus saved the column great loss.. Glaring the 
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breach, he led into the fort, where he was struck down by 
another dangerous wound. {Gaz,^ 25 Feb., 1862.) 

(6) Kell AWAY, Boatswain J., R.N., Sea of Azov ^ Crunea^ 
Septeml^r, 1855. His comrade, Mr. Odevaine, having 
fallen, Kellawtiy returned to his assistance, and laid about 
him stoutly, but, in spite of Jheir resistance, they were both • 
taken by the Russians. {Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) 

*(194) Kells, Lance-Corporal R. (afterwards^ Trumpet- 
Major), 9th lancers, India^ 28th September, 1857. For 
pluckily defending his wounded officer at Booiiindshuhiir 
against a number of rebels, and remaining with him until 
the danger was over. {Gaz,, 24 Dec., 1858.) 

(165) Kenny, Private J., 53rd Regiment, India^ i6th 
November, 1857, Elected by his comrades for bravery at 
the taking of the Sccundra Bagh^ Lucknoiv^ where he fear- 
lessly risked his qwn life to bring up ammunition tt) his 
company under ^ severe cross-§re. {Gaz,y 24 Dec., ••1858.) 

(10^) Kerr, Lieutenant W. A., Southern Mahratta 
Irregular Horse, India^ loth July, 1857. For splendid 
gallantry in the storming of a fortification near Kolapore^ 
With seventeen dismounted troopers, and killing or captur- 
ing the thirty-four mutineers, after a desperate resistance. 

{See account.) {Gaz.y 24 April, 1858.) 

(260) Kirk, Private J., loth Regiment, India, 4th June, 
*857. For assisting to rescue an officer and his /amily, 
who were besieged by the mutineers in a house at Benares, 
and succeeding in rescuing them at the risk of his life. 
{Gaz., 20 Jan., i860.) 

(82) Knox, Sergeavt John Simpson (now Brevet-Major), 
Scots Fusilier Guards and Rifle Brigade, Crimea, 20th 
Se^teinber, i8^, and i8th June, 1855. (i) For great ex- 

eftions ia reforming ’the ranks at the Alma when they had 
been brokeh by* a retiring regiment (2) For gallantry with 
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ar ladder party at the storming of the Kcdan, where he was 
twicp wounded, and lost his arm. {Gaz,^ 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(126/ Lvmbert, Sergearft-Major tJ., 84th Regiment, 
India^ 29th July, i6th August, and 25 th September, 1857. 
For distinguished conduct at Oonao^ Bithoor^ and Lucknow. 
(6^rta.,uS June, 1858.) 

I 

(287) L\N£, Private T., 07th Regiment, ChinOy 21st 
August, i860. For sw miming the ditch at the 71 /^ 7 / forts, 
and forcing an entrance, when he was severely wounded. 
{See Bursleni.) {Gaz ^ 13 Aug., 1861 ) 

(187) Laughnan, Gunner T., Bengal Artillery, IndtOy 
i4ih to 22nd November, 1857. Elected by his comrades * 
for very conspicuous gallantry at the relief of LucknoWy 
under Havelock and Outram. {See Harrington.) {Gaz.y 
24 Dec., 1858.) 

(>49) Law'rlnci , Lieutenant S. H., 32nd Regiment, 
/ndtUyjih July and 26th September, 1857. During a sortie 
at Zucknmv he was the first* to mount a fadder and burst 
through the wirulow i)( a house held by the rebels. On 
another occasion he charged in advance of his company 
with tw'O men, and seized a mne-puunder. {Gaz.y 21 Nov., 
1859). 

*(368) Leach, Captain E. P. (now Colonel, C.B.), R E., 
Af^hanisiany 17th March, 1879. For promptly charging a 
sujxrrior force at Maidanahy with a [larty of the 4Sth 
(Rattray’s) Sikhs, saving his force from annihilation, and 
getting severe!) wounded. {Gaz.y 9 Dec., 1879.) 

*(356) DtvKi, Major W. K. (now Hon. Major-General), 
C. B, f3th Regiment, Zuiulandy 28th March, 1879, For 
.saving the life of Lieutenant Smith, ’Frontier Light Horse, 
under a heavy fire, during the retreat from Inhlobane 

Mountain. {Gaz.y 17 June, 1879.) ^ • . • . ^ 

» 

(121) Leitck, Colour-Sergeant P., Crimea, i8ih 
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June, 1855. Under a heavy fire, the brave fellow struggled to 

form a caponniere^ or passage, and ramp, across the ditoh of 

the Redan^ by tearhig down* gabions from the ‘parapet, 

filling them, and placing them in position, working away 

until he was disabled by wounds. {Gaz , 4 June, 1858.) 

(195) Leiih, Lieutenant J. (afterwards MajorJ, 14th 
King’s Light Dragoons (now Hussars), India^ ist April, 
1858. For charging alone and rescuing a brother officer at 
Betwah from a number of rebels. {Gaz , 24 Decf, 1858.) 

*(3?) Lennox, Lieutenant Wilbraham Oates, R.E. 

. (now' Oeneral, K.C.B.), Crimea^ 20th November, 1854. 
For extreme coolness and gallantry in establishing a lodg- 
ment in Tryon’s rifle pit at Sebastopol and assisting to repel 
the enemy, the operation drawing forth a special order from 
the French General, Canrobert. {Gaz,y 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(285) Lr.NON, lieutenant Edmund H (afterw’ards Mhjor), 
67th Regiment, 21st August, i860. For gallantry in 
swimming the ditch at the Taku forts, w'hich he w'as one of 
the firA to enter, (i'ev Rogers.) {Gaz,^ 13 Aug , 1861 ) 

*(405) Le Qufsne, Surgeon-Captain Ferdinand Simeon 
(L.R.C P.), Army Medical Staff*, Biirma^ May 4th, 1889. 
During the attack on the village of Tat tun^ he remained 
close to the enem}’s stockades under a continuous fire for 
nearly a quarter of an hour dressing the wounds of Lieutenant 
^Michael, Norfolk Regiment, who afterwards died. The 
doctor was severely wounded himself soon afterw'!lrds in 
attending to another officer. (6\7a., 29 Oct., 1889.) 

(38) Lindrim, or Lendrim, Quartermaster-Sergeant 
W. J., R.E., Crimea^ J4lh F'ebruar), nth and 20th April, 
1855. particularly plucky conduct in climbing on to a 

magijzine and succeeding in extinguishing burning sand-bags 
dfiTd repairing tlie breach under fire. Also for superintending 
150 French scjdiers in replacing capsized gabions under a 
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very hea\7 volunteering to destroy Russian rifle- 

pits.' {Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) 

* 1 •* 

*(46) Lindsay, lieutenant Robert James (now Lieu* 
tenant-Colone! Loyd-Lindsay Lord Wantage^ K.C.B.), Scots 
Fusilier Cluards, Crimea^ 20th September, and 5th November, 
1854. He carried the Queer’s Colour at the Alma with 
great distinction, assisting to rally his men, the colour 
receiving ^twenty bullet wounds. At Inkerman he was also 
remarkable for his courage, charging a superior force with 
a few men and repulsing it. His subsecpicnt services to 
our Volunteers are well known. Knight of the Legion of 
Honour. 24 Feb., 1857.) 

♦(411) Ldovd, Surgeon-Major O. E. Pennefather, Army 
Medical Staff, January 6th, 1893 For gallantry 

and self-devotion during an attack on the Sifna outposts. 
(&^f.ccount) {Gaz,^ 2 Jan., 1894.) 

%* 

♦ (24) I MC\s, Licutcnsfnt C. D. (mdtc) (now Rear- 
.Vlniiral), R.N., Baltu, 21st June, 1854. He is conspicuous 
a.s being the senior w inner of the distinction, which he gained 
off Bomarsund by pitching a live shell ovcrlKiard that had 
fallen on the deck of the Hecla. {Gaz„ 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(282) Luca.s, Colour-Sergeant J., 40th Regiment, Nerv 
Zealand, i8th March, 1861. For assisting a wounded 
otficcr under a very heavy fire, and remaining at his jxist 
until help reached him. (Gaz., 17 July, 1861.) * 

(76) Luvii.kv, Major C. H , 97th Regiment, Crimea, 8th 
September, 1855. He was one of the first to enter the 
Redan, displaying great bravery on the occasion, and being 
twice severely wounded. He shot down two Russians ; was 
felled by a stone ; recovered and was cheering on his men 
when he was shot in the mouth. (Gati, 24 Feb., 185/.)* . 

(56) Lyons, Private J., 19th Regiment; Crhnea, loth 
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June, 1855. For pitching a live shell over the parapef, 
when it fell among the guard. {Gaz,^ 24 Feb., 1857.) . 

(394) Lysons, Lieutenant H. (now Captain), 90th Regi- 
ment, Zulnland^ 28th March, 1879. For great pluck in 
clearing the enemy out of a cave during the attack on the 
Inhlobane Mountain. (^Gaz.^ April, 1882.) • 

*(237) Lyster, Lieutenant Harry Hammon (now Lieu- 
tenani'C ieneral, C.B.), 72nd Bengal Native Infantjry, India ^ 
23rd May, 1858. Under the immediate eye of Sir Hugh 
Rose, who reported the act, the gallant Lieutenant charged a 
skirmishing square of the retreating rebels at Calpee alone, 
* broke it, and killed two or three sepoys with his own hand 
{Gaz.y 21 Oct., 1859.) 

(179) M'Bkan, Lieutenant and Adjutant William (after- 
wards Major-General), 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, India^ 
nth March, 1858. At the Begum Bagky Lucknenv^ he^slew 

eleven rebels in the* mam breach. {Gaz.^ 24 Dec, 1858.) 

• • * 

(70) McCorrie, Private C., S7th Regiment, Crimea^ 
23rd JiJne, 1855. For pitching a live shell over the parapet. 
{Gaz.y 24 Feb., 1857.) 

• (380) McCrea, Surgeon J. F., ist Regiment Cape 
Mounted Yeomanry, Simtk Afnaiy 14th January, 1881. For 
tending the wounded under a heavy fire, although hit him- 
self, and afterwards bearing them to shelter before attend- 
ing to his own hurts, at Tu*ef/onteifiy Basutoland. {Gaz , 
?8 June, 1881.) • 

(65) McDermonp, Private C., 47th Regiment, Crtwcay 
Sth November, 1854. He rescued a wounded officer at 
inkerntnn from a number of Russians, and killed the man 
who had wounded him* {Gaz ^ 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(2^61) McD^neli., William Fraser, Esq., Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, Magistrate of Saruuy India^ 30th July, 1857. During 
our retreat •from Arrahy he climbed outside a native boat 
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under an incessant fire, and cut the lashings of the rudder, 
enabling the boat to obey the helm, and saving thirty-five 
British soldiers from certain rfeath. 17 Feb,, i860.) 

(229) McGovern, Private John, ist Bengal E^uropean 
Fusiliers, India^ 23rd June, 1857. He was greatly dis- 
tinguished during the operations before Delhi^ and risked 
his own life under a heavy fire to save that of a wounded 
comrade. ^{Gaz,^ 21 June, 1859.) 

(83) McGregor, Private R., Rifle Brigade, CrimeUy 22nd 
April, 1855. After crossing the open under fire, he* cleared 
two Russians out of their rifle-pit and calmly occupied it 
himself, performing a similar act the following July. {Gaz.y 
24 Feb., 1857.) 

(47) McKechnie, Sergeant J., Scots Fusilier Guards, 
Crimea, 20th September, 1854. For helping to rally his 
comrades round the colours, and behaving with great gal- 
lantry the A/tNa. {Gaz , 24 E'eb., 1857.) 

« < 

(307) McKennx, Colour-Sergeant E., 65th Regiment 
(2nd Yorkshire, North Riding), Nnv Zealand, 7lh Septem- 
ber, 1863. For drawing off a small force through difficult 
country swarming with Maoris, both his olficers being sho^. 
{Gaz,, 19 Jan., 1864.) 

*(311) M'Xeii.l, Licutenant-C'olonel John Carstairs 
(afterwards Major General Sir, K.C'.B., K.C.M(i), 107th 
Regiment, AVrr Zealand, 3olh March, 1864. For returning 
alone tnder a heavy fire to assist Private Wispcr of th<? 
Colonial Dtfcmc lorce, Hh(»e horse had thrown him. 
'rhe Colonel caught his horse and helped him mount, the 
enemy firing sharply all the time, and being, moreover, so 
near that the two had to gallop as* hard as the) could to 
escape. (Gaz., 16 .Vug., 1864,) 

(213) McPherson, C!olour-Sergeani^.S., 78th Highland/:rs 
(Rosv-shire Buffs), Indta, 26th September, 1857. R)r rescu- 
ing a wounded private of liis company who Vvas *lying in an 
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exposed position, at tremendous personal risk ; the Sergeant 
besides behaved with great gallantry on more than *one 
occasion in action. \Gaz,^ 12 April, 1859.) 

(246)* McQuirt, Private B., 95th Regiment, India^ 6th 
January, 1858. For a plucky hand-to-hand enQpunter 
during the attack on Rowa^ Inhere he received six wounds 
and defeated three rebels. {Gaz ^ ii Nov., 1859.) 

(284) M' Doug ALL, Private John, 44th RegimAt, China^ 

2 1 St August, i860. He swam the ditch at the Taku Forts^ 
and was one of the first men on the walls. {Gaz.^ 13 Aug., 

• 1861.) 

(338) M’Gaw, I^nce-Sergeant S., 42nd Highlanders, 
Ashantee^ 21st January, 1874. For leading his section 
through the bush for an entire day, although severely 
wounded at the beginning of the affair of AmoafuL {Gaz,y 
28 March, 1874.) ^ • 

(202) M'GuittE, Sergeant J.f ist Bengal Europeaft Fusi- 
liers, India^ 14th September, 1857. For saving many lives 
at the terrible risk of his own at Delhi by throwing burning 
ammunition cases over the parapet into the nver. {Gaz,, 
24 Dec., 1858.) 

(269) M'Hall, Private P., 5th Northumberland Fusiliers, 
Jjidia^ 2nd October and 22nd September, 1857. He was a 
celebrated character at Liuknmv from his marvellous 
bravery in attacking the mutineers, striking terror into them 
ty his personal pro\\esh. He was twice among the foremost 
to seize guns under fire. {Gaz,^ 19 June, 1S60.) 

(18S) M'Innes, Gunner H., Bengal Artillery, India^ 
14th to 22nd Novemjier, 1S57. He was elected by his 
comrades for conspicuous gallantry at LucknoT^K {Gaz.^ 24 
Dec, 1858.) 

* (125) M’Mas'ilr* Valentine M., Assistant- Surgeon 78th 
High!andei%, Ridia^ 25th September, 1857 For tending 
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the wounded during the first relief of Lucknow, under heavy 
fire.' (.Ser account) i8 June, 1858.) 

I , 

(64) M'Wheenev, Sergeant W., 44th Regiment Crimea, 
2oth October and 5th December, 1854, and i8jih June, 
1855. He saved two lives under a heavy fire, and volun- 
teered for the advance guardion the i8th June. During 
the whole of the war he was never absent from duty. (Gaz., 
24 Feb., 1857.) 

f 

(120) Macdonald, Colour-Sergeant Henry (afterwards 
Captain), R.E., Crimea^ 19th April, 1855. For galfant con- 
duct when effecting a lodgment in the enemy’s rifle-pits in 
front of the left advance of the right attack on Sebastopol^ and 
for subsequent valour when the command devolved upon 
him, his officers being wounded, in persisting in carrying on 
the sap in spite of the repeated attacks of the enemy. {Gaz,^ 
4 June, 1858.) 

(33^) Macinitre, Major Donald (afterwards Major- 
General), Bengal Staff Corps, Looshai, India^ 4th January, 
1872. For gallantry at the storming of a stockade at 
Lalgnoora under a severe fire. {Gaz., 27 Sept., 1872.) 

{177) Mackay, Private D., 93rd Highlanders, India ^ 
i6th November, 1857. Elected by his comrades for his con- 
duct at the Secundrn Bagh^ Lucknmt^ where he captured 
the rebels’ colours after a gallant struggle. {Gaz,, 24 Dec., 
1858.) 

(131) MacManus, Private P., 5th Northumberland Fusi- 
liers, 26th September, 1857. For gallantly defending 
a party besieged in a house in Lucknow by firing on the 
mutineers, and remaining outside to do so, using a pillar as 
protection. He also rescued a wounded officer under a 
murderous shower ot musketry, and was badly hit himself. 

18 June, 1858.) - • 

( 1 24 ) Macph ERsoN.Iieutcnant Herbert Taylor (afterwgjcis 
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Major-General Sir, K.C.S.I.), 78th Ross-shire"Buffs* 

Indiay 25th September, 1857. For bravery when Adjiftant 
01 the Regiment, in leading his men on a couple*of brass 
9-pounders at Lucknow^ which they captured after a dashing 
bayonet charge. He died of fever at Prome, October 20th, 
1889, leaving a gallant record of distinguished service. 
{See account.) {Gaz,^ 18 Ju^e, 1858.) 

(63) Madden, Sergeant-Major A., 4 st Welsh Regiment, 
Crimea, 5th November, 1854. Leading a party of his 
battalio^at the battle of Inkerman, they captured a Russian 
officer and fourteen privates, three of whom he took with 
• his own hand. {Gaz,, 24 Feb., 1857.) 

* (334) Magner, Drummer M., 33rd Regiment (Duke of 
Wellington’s), Abyssinia, 13th April, 1868, He was one of 
the first to enter Magdala, {Gaz,, 28 July, 1868.) 

(127) M\honey, Sergeant P., ist Madras Eurqpean 
Fusiliers, India, 2fst September, 1857. For assisdng to 
capture the cololirs of the ist*Native Infantry Regiment, 
which Ijad mutinied at Mangulwar, {Gaz., 18 June, 1858.) 

*(272) Malcolmson, Lieutenant John Grant (now 
r<y:ired, Gentlemen-at-Arms), 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, 
Persia, 8th February, 1857. For gallantry at the battle of 
Koosh-Ab, where he rescued Lieutenant Moore. {See Moore, 
also account.) {Gaz., 3 Aug, i860.) 

(96) Malone, Sergeant Joseph (afterwards Riding- 
Master), 13th Light Dragoons (now Hussars), Crimea, 
25th October, 1854. For remaining with Captain Webb, 
who was w’ounded, after the charge of Balaclava, his owm 
horse having been shot, until help came. {See account.) 
{Gaz.^ 25 Sept., 1857.^ 

(231) Mangles, Ross Lowis, Estp, Bengal Civil Service, 
India^ 30th July, 18^7. Mr. Mangles volunteered to serve 
wTth the»^* troops despatched to the relief of Arrak, The 
force fell Jhto»an ambush during the night, and when 
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retreating next morning, Mr. Mangles, although wounded, 
dressed the wounds of a private of H.M. 37th under a 
murderous fire, which killed, or wounded nearly the whole 
detachment, and then carried him for several miles in safety 
to the boats. {Gaz.^ 6 July, 1859.) 

c 

(31^^) Manley, Assistant>Surgeon W. G. Nicholas (since 
Surgeon-General), R.A., Ne 7 (l^ Zealand^ 29th April, 1864. 
For brave conduct during the assault on the rebel Pah 
near Taut;anga^ where he nobly risked his own life to save 
Commander Hay, R.N., and others. He volunteered to 
accompany the storming party into the Pah, Attended 
Commander Hay when he was carried out mortdlly w'ounded, 
and, volunteering to return in quest of others, was one of 
the last to quit the place. He has also the bronze medal 
of the Royal Humane Society for saving life the year 
following. (Gaz,, 23 Sept, 1864.) 

(400) Marling, Lieutenant P. S. (afterwards Captain), 
60th Rifles, Soudan, 13th March, 1884. ^ For saving the 
life of Private Morley, 35th Regiment, at TamaL {Gaz., 
21 May, 1884.) 

(401) Marsh AL i, Quartermaster-Sergeant W. T. (after- 
wards Captain), 19th Hussars (l*rincess of Wales's Owuf), 
Soudan, 29th I'ebruary, 1884 For saving the life of 
Colonel Barrow at ELTeb, the Colonel lying severely 
wounded and his horse killed. {Gaz,, 21 May, 1884.) 

(122) Maudl, Captain Francis Cornw^allis (since Colonel 
C.B.), *R.A., 12th July, 1857. Although a third of 
his men had been killed, he advanced gallantly and bore 
down the natives, Sir James Outram saying that the attack 
appeared to him to indicate no reckless or foolhardy \ 3 aring, 
but the calm heroism of a tnic .solfiier, and that but for 
Captain Maude’s nerve and coolness the army could not 
have advanced. {Gaz., 18 June, 1858^) * « * • . 

*(50) Maude^ Major Frederick Francis^ (afterwards Sir 
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F. F., G.CB., K.L.H.), 3rd Regiment, ‘‘The Buffs” 8th 
September, 1855. For conspicuous and devoted bravery 
when in command oT the coVSering and ladder paVty of the 
2nd division at the Redan. After entering he held a position 
between* traveyses with only nine or ten men, and would 
not retire until all hope of support was over and Jie was 
dangerously wounded. 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(297) Mayo, Midshipman A., Royal (Indian) Navy, 
Indiay 22nd November, 1857. For heading a* charge at 
DaccUy finder a destructive fire, against two 6-pounder guns. 
{Gaz.^ 25 Feb., 1862.) 

(352) Melvill, Lieutenant T., 24th Regiment, Zululand, 
22nd January, 1879. This officer is well known for a most 
heroic attempt to save the colours of his regiment after 
Isandhlivanay losing his life in so doing. {Gaz.^ 2 May, 

1879) , 

(226) Miller, Private D., .^2nd Regiment (Black Watch), 
India, 15th January, 1859. For splendid conduct at 
Mayla^t Ghaut, where he went to the front and directed his 
company, all his officers being killed or wounded. {Gaz., 
2J. June, 1859.) 

(217) Miller, Lieutenant-Colonel F., Royal Artillery, 
Crimea, 5th November, 1854. During the battle of Inker- 
man he was seen to tackle three Russians, and defended 
his battery with distinguished gallantry when surrounded. 
\Gaz„ 6 May, 1859.) 

*(296) Miller, Conductor J, (afterwards Hon. Major), 
Bengal Ordnance, India, 28th October, 1857. For going 
to the fescue of a wounded officer at Puttehpore, and, though 
himself severely wounded, carrying him out of action. 
{Gaz,, 25 Feb., 1862.) 

• • * 

* (310^* M1TCHEL4 Captain of the Foretop S., H.M.S. 
Harrier^ IfewZealand, 29th April, 1864. For bringing 
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Commander Hay, who was mortally wounded, out of the 
Gate* Pah, although that officer ordered him to seek his own 
safety. He was specially recoVnmendecf by Commodore Sir 
William Wiseman, Bart., C.B. (Gaz.y 19 July, 1864.) 

*(303) Monaghan, Trumpeter T., 2nd DVagoon Guards 
(Queen^s Bays), India^ 8th Octt)ber, 1858. For saving the 
life of his Colonel from a large body of rebels near Sundeeliiy 
Oude. {Gaz.y ii Nov., 1862.) 

f 

(212) Monger, Private G., 23rd Welsh Fusiliers, India^ 
i8th November, 1857. For great gallantry in rescuing a 
wounded comrade from an exposed position at the Seaindra 
Baghy Lucknow. {Gaz.y 12 April, 1859 ) 

*(271) Moore, Lieutenant and Adjutant Arthur 
Thomas (afterwards Major-General, C.B.), 3rd Bombay 
Light Cavalr>', PcrstOy 8th February, 1857. For leaping 
his horse into a square at Koosh-Aby and, the hoise being 
killed, attempting to fight his way through the Persians 
with a broken sword. {Gaz.y 3 Aug., i860.) 

(360) Moore, Colonel H. G., C.B., 88th Regiment (Con- 
naught Rangers), South Africa^ 29111 December, 1877. For 
a desperate attempt to save the life of a soldier who wdk 
surrounded by the Kaffirs at KornghUy^xn Gaikalandy and 
persisting in his efforts until the man was killed, shooting 
two of the enemy, and getting severely assegaied. He was 
ultimately drowned in Ireland. {Gaz., 27 June, 1879.) 

« 

(274) Morley, Private S., 2nd Batt., Military Train, 
India, 15th April, 1855. For saving the life of Lieutenant 
Hamilton, who was wounded and surrounded by the enemy 
in force, with the assistance of Private Murphy, near^^siOT- 
ghur. {Gaz., 7 Aug., i860.) * 

*(ii8) Mouat, Surgeon James (afterwyirds Surgeon- 
General Sir J., K.C.B., Q.H.S.), 6th Dragoons (Inni^ 
killings), Crimea, 25th October, 1854. For 'voluntarily 
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going to the assistance of Major Morris, 1 7th Lancers, who 
was lying badly wounded in an exposed position after the 
Balaclava charge, ahd saving that officer’s life by dressing 
his wounds in presence of the enemy. Knight of the 
Legion of Hcyiour. (Gaz., 4 June, 1858.) 

* t 

* (54) Moynihan, Sergeant A., Promoted Ensign, 90th ' 
Perthshire Light Infantry, Crimea, 8th September, 1855. 
For encountering five Russians hand-to-hand and killing 
them all at the Redan, and rescuing a wounded ofecer under 
fire, ifiaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) 

*(376) SluLLANE, Sergeant Patrick, K,ll,A.,A/gAanisian, 
27th July, 1880. For bringing a wounded comrade out of 
action. Seeing the man — a driver — fall from his horse, he 
rushed up, and lifted him on to the limber, mounted his horse, 
and galloped the gun out of action, the enemy being a few 
yards off. During the retreat from Maiwand he proceeded 
to a village, undet heavy fire, to get water for the wounded 
and dying. {Gaz., 17 May, 1B81.) 

(2^8) Munro, Colour-Sergeant J., 93rd Highlanders, 
India, 1 6th November, 1857. For rescuing a wounded 
officer at Lucknow and canying him to a place of 
refuge, being severely wounded during the process. {Gaz., 

9 Nov , i860.) 

(219) Murphy, Private M., Military Train, India, 15th 
April, 1858. For assisting Private Morley to save Lieu- 
*tenant Hamilton at Azimghur. {See Morley.) {Gaz., 27 
May, 1859.) 

* (328) Murphy, Private T., 24th Regiment, Andaman 
Islands, 7th May, 1867, For assisting to save the lives of 
seventeen drowning comrades. {See Bell, Cooper, Douglas, 
and Griffiths.) {Gaz., 17 Dec, 1867.) 

• * • 

* *( 39 *) Murray, Lance-Corporal J., 94th Regiment, 

Transvaal^ iGth January, i88i. For saving the life of a 
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wounded private of the 21st Regiment at Elandsfontein 
by (Carrying him for 1,000 yards, or thereabouts, under a 
heavy fire. {Gaz.^ 13 March* 1882.) 

*(318) Murray, Sergeant J., 68th Regiment (Durham 
Light Infantry), Netv Zealand^ 21st June, 1864. For attack- 
ing a Maori rifle-pit at Tauranm single-handed, and clearing 
out the ten natives who held it, killing or wounding every 
one of them. {Gaz,^ 4 Nov., 1864.) 

(168) Mylot, Private P., 84th Regiment (York and Lan- 
caster), Ifidia^ i2th July, 1857. During the first relitf of the 
Lucknow garrison he was the first to capture dn enclosure 
from the mutineers, under terrible fire. He was conspicuous 
in e\cry engagement that his regiment took part in, and 
was elected by the privates of his battalion to receive the 
Cross, being also promoted to the rank of ensign. (Gaz., 
24 Dec., 1858.) 

*(1^6) Napier, Sergeant W., 13th (Somersetshire Light 
Infantry), India, 6th April, 1*858. For a very plucky action 
at Azimghur, where he bound up a wounded private after 
rescuing him from the mutineers, and afterwards carried 
him out of danger under a heavy fire. {Gaz., 24 Dec., 
1858.) 

(181) Nash, Corporal W., Rifle Brigade, India, nth 
March, 1858. For carrying a wounded comrade out of 
action at Lucknotv in the teeth of the rebels, and under a 
heavy fire. {Gaz., 24 Dec., 1858.) 

(160) Newell, Private R., 9th Lancers, India, 19th 
March, 1858. For helping a comrade whose horse had gone 
down, and rescuing him, under a severe fire, from the rebels 
at Lucknatv, {Gaz,, 24 Dec., 1858.)^ 

*(53) Norman, Private W., 7th Fusiliers, Crimea, 19th 
December, 1854. When on single sentry inmlvance af (,he 
picket in the White Horse Ravine — a dangerous post — he 
saw three Russians advancing, to reconnoitre, through the 
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brushwood. Firing off his rifle, he jumped into the trench 
almost on top of them, capturing two, and bringing them 
into our lines, although the*Russian picket was only 300 
yards ofif. (See account.) (Gaz,^ 24 Feb., 1857.) 

t 

*( 5 ^) O’Connor, Sergeant Luke (afterwards Major- 
General), 23rd Welsh FusiPers, Crimea^ 20th September, 
1854, and 8th September, 1855. At Alma he carried the 
Queen’s Colour after the death of Lieutenant Anstruther, 
although wounded himself, and displayed great gallantry at 
the Redan^ where he was shot through both thighs. He 
was promoted Ensign. (Gaz.^ 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(273) OoGERS, Seaman W., H.M.S. Niger^ New Z^aland^ 
28th March, i860. For his gallantry in being the first to 
enter a Maori Pah. (Gaz,^ 3 Aug., i860.) 

(324) O’Hea, Private T., Rifle Brigade, Canada^ 19th 
June, 1866. This action was performed in peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and not in the presence of an eneipy. At 
Danville Station^ near Quebec^ a railway car containing a 
quantity of ammunition became ignited, and a fearful 
explosion was imminent. Opening the door, at the risk of 
his life, he poured water on the ammunition barrels, and 
averted the catastrophe. (Gaz.^ i J-an , 1867.) 

*(123) Olphkrts, Captain William (afterwards General 
Sir W., K.C.B.), Bengal Artillery, India, 25th September, 
1857. He was known in the army as “Hell-fire Olpherts,” 
•for his daring bra\ery. He won the Cross at Luckiiaw for 
charging on horseback with the Perthshire Light Infantry, 
when, headed by Colonel Campbell, it captured two guns 
in the face of a heavy fire of grape, the Captain afterwards 
returning under a severe fire of musketry to bring up horses 
and limbers to carry ofl* the cannon. (Gaz., 18 June, 1858.) 

, * ^ (393) Ojbornje, Private J., 58th Regiment, Transvaal, 
22nd Nbvember, 1881. For riding forw'ard towards a strong 
party of ftoeft at IVesselstroom, and bringing out Private 
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Mayes, who was wounded, under a heavy fire. (Gaz,^ 13 
Marph, 1882.) 

*(364) OToole, Sergeaht E., Frontier Light Horse, 
Zululand^ 3rd July, 1879. For helping to rescue a sergeant 
near UIundi\ and holding him upon Lord JVilliath Beres- 
ford's rhorse, the Zulus hein^ close upon them at the 
time. He was also distinguished for his gallantry on 
many occasions. {Gaz,y 10 Oct, 1879.) 

*(67)*Owens, Sergeant J., 49th Regiment (Princess 
Charlotte of Wales’s), Crimea^ 26th October, 1854. Itor great 
personal gallantry when at close quarters with the Russians 
during a sortie, and helping Lieutenant Conolly to repel the 
enemy. {Gaz,y 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(250) OxENHAM, Corporal W., 32nd Regiment (Corn- 
wall), Indta^ 30th July, 1857. For saving the life of Mr. 
Cappp, of the Civil Service, from the ruins of a house at 
Lucknenv under a murderous fire. (Gaz/, 21 Nov., 1859.) 

(41) Palmer, Private Anthony, Grenadier Guards, 
Cr/wea, 5th November, 1854 For distinguished bravery 
at Inkerman when charging the enemy with some of his 
comrades, and saving the life of Sir C. Russell. {Gaz,^ 24 
Feb., 1857.) 

(73) Park, Sergeant J., 77th Regiment (East Middlesex), 
Crimea^ 20th September, 5th November, 1854, 19th April, 
1855. This plucky fellow displayed great gallantry at 
Alma and Inkerman^ also at the capture of rifle-pits, and 
in both the assaults on the Redan^ being, moreover, severely 
wounded. {Gaz.^ 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(186) Park, Gunner J., Bengal Artillery, India^ 14th to 
22nd November, 1857. For conspicuous gallantry during 
the relief of Lucknow. {Gaz.^ 24 Dec,, 1858,) 

p 

(29) Parkes, Private Samuel, 4th Light D/agoons 
(Queen’s Own, now Hussars), Crimea, 25th October, 1854. 
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For pluckily defending an unarmed and dismounted non- 
com. against six Russians during the charge of the Light 
Brigade, and sticking to him until his sword was shot away. 
{Gaz,, 24 Feb., 1857.) 

*(1/5) Patton, Sergeant J., 93rd Highlanders, India^ 
16th November, 1857. Foij reconnoitring alone roiind the 
Shah Nujjiff Mosque, under fire, and discovering a breach 
to which he then led the Highlanders, who took the place. 
Elected by the non-coms of the 93rd. {Gaz% 24 Dec., 

1858.) 

*(266) J^EARSON, Private J., 86th Regiment (Royal 
* County Down), India, 3rd April, 1858. For charging a 
number of rebels at Jhansi, killing one and bayoneting 
two more. He also brought in a wounded private at 
Calpee under a heavy fire. {Gaz,, i May, i860.) 

(208) Pearson, Private John, 8th Hussars (King's Royal 
Irish), India, 17th* June, 1858. He w^as one of the re^ment 
elected by his comrades for distinguished gallantry in the 
charge at G 7 valwr, {Gaz,, 28 Jan , 1859.) 

(10) Peel, Captain \V., R.N., Crimea, i8th October, 5th 
November, 1854, i8th June, 1855. For flinging a live 
shell over the parapet which had fallen among powder cases 
close to a magazine. He joined the officers of the Grenadier 
Guards at Inkerman in the defence of the colours, and 
volunteered to lead the ladder party on the i8th June, 
^carrying one himself until he was bowled over. He was 
very distinguished with the Naval Brigade during thS Indian 
mutiny, and died of small-pox at Lucknow\ {Gaz., 24 Feb., 
» 857 -) 

(SS) Percy, Li^utenani-Colonel Honourable Henry 
Hugh Manvers (afterwards Lord Percy), Grenadier Guards, 
Crimea, 5th November, 1854. While the Guards were some 
dlstancf’from the Sand-bag Battery, during the battle of Inker- 
man, he charged alone into the battery, afterwards extricating 
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&en of various regiments who had charged too far and 
were surrounded by the enemy, all the while under a terrible 
musketry fire, and themselves Vithout ammunition. Although 
wounded, he brought them out to where cartridges were to 
be obtained, thereby saving some fifty of them, and' enabling 
them to renew the combat. ^He was commended on the 
spot by the Duke of Cambridge. (Gaz., 5 May, 1857.) 

(39) Perie, Sapper J., R.E., Crimea, i8th June, 1855. 
For consjficuous gallantry when leading a naval ladder party, 
and rendering invaluable services during the day. • Among 
other things he rescued a wounded man under fire, although 
he himself was wounded by a bullet in the side. (Gaz., ' 
24 Feb., 1857.) 

(240) Phillips, Ensign K A. L., nth Bengal Native In- 
fantry, India, September, 1857. This gallant young fellow 
was very prominent at the siege of Delhi, where he was 
wourMed three times. With a small party of men, he took 
the Water Bastion from th& rebels, but mis unfortunately 
killed on the 18th. (Gaz., 21 Oct., 1859.) ^ 

(314) Pickard, Lieutenant Arthur Frederick, R.A., JVeio 
Zealand, 20th November, 1863. At the Rangiriri Pah h^ 
crossed and recrossed the parapet to procure water for the 
wounded when the fire was so heavy that none of the men 
would venture (Gaz., 23 Sept., 1864.) 

{309) Pitcher, Lieutenant and Adjutant H. W. (after- 
wards Qaptain), 4th Punjaub Infantry, Umbeyla, India, 3otlr 
October and i6th November, 1863. For great gallantry in 
both attacks on the Crag Picket, in the last of which he was 
so badly wounded that he had to be carried out of action. 
(Gaz., 19 July, 1864.) ^ 

*(238) Prendercast, Lieutenant Harry North Dalrymple 
(afterwards General Sir, K.C.B.), Madras Ei^neer^ India^ 

2 ist Novemlter, and several other dates, 1857. SeveiUl pages 
would be required to record this officer’s 'gallantry. At 
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Mundisore he risked his life to save Lieutenant G. Dev^, 
14th Light Dragoons, by attempting to cut down a Velaitee 
who had covered him with "his piece. Prendeifgast was 
wounded by the discharge, and would probably have been 
killed if Major jOrr had not slain the rebel. He was specially 
mentioned by Sir Hugh Rqse when voluntarily a(;tiug as 
his aide-de-camp in the action near Ratgurh on the Beena 
Rivei\ where he exhibited great bravery and had his horse 
killed. Also at the action of the Beiwa against Tantia 
Topee, where he distinguished himself when charging with 
Need’s troop of the 14th Light Dragoons, being again 
, severely woilnded. 21 Oct, 1859.) 

(26) pRETTVjOHN, Colour-Scrgeant J., Royal Marine 
Light Infantry, Crimea^ 5th November, 1854. For occupy- 
ing an advanced position at Inkerman^ and shooting four 
of the Russians. (Gaz.^ 24 Feb., 1857.) 

* (320) Pride, Captain of After-Guard, lL,^Japan^ 6tli Sep- 
tember, 1864. JFor gallantly seconding Midshipman Boyes, 
who was carrying the colours at Simono Sekt, until Pride 
was tdfribly wounded in the chest. {Gaz,y 21 April, 1865.) 

*(142) Probyn, Captain Dighton Macnaghten (after- 
wards General Sir, K.C.B., K.C.S.I.), 2nd Punjaub 

Cavalry, India^ 1^57- The gallant acts of this officer during 
the campaign were legion. I quote from Sir Hope Grant’s 
desi)atch. “ At the battle of Agra, when his squadron 
charged the rebel infantry, he was some time separated from 
Tiis men, and surrounded by five or six sepoyfi. He 
defended himself from the various cuts made at him, and, 
before his own men had joined him, had cut down two of 
his assailants. At another time, in single combat with a 
sepoy, he was wounded in the wrist by a bayonet, and his 
horse also was slightly w'ounded ; but, though the sepoy 
fought desperately, he cut him down. The same day he 
singled out a standald-bearer, and, in presence of a number 
of the erifemy, killed him and captured the standard* 
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These are only a few of the gallant deeds of this gallant 
young officer.” {Gaz,^ 1 8 June, 1858.) 

(49)*Prosser, Private J.,* I St Regiment (The Royal Regi- 
ment), Crimea^ 16th June and iith August, 1855. Under 
a cross-fire he pursued and collared a soldier' who was 
deserting to the enemy, aijd afterwards brought in a 
wounded private of the 9th Foot, who was lying helpless, 
under a heavy fire. {Gaz.^ 24 Feb., 1857.) 

( io6)*Pl RCELi., Private J., 9th lancers, India^ 19th June, 
1857. For saving the life of Brigadier-Genera^ James 
Hope Grant, C.B., who was unhorsed and surrounded by 
mutineers, before Delhi. He was assisted by Private ’ 
Hancock, who offered the General his horse, and by 
Roopur Khan. {Gaz.^ 15 Jan., 1858.) 

(164) Pye, Sergeant-Major C, 53rd Regiment, 17th 
November, 1857. He was elected by his brother non.- 
cora^, and afterwards received a commission, for very 
conspicuous gallantry at Lveknow upon «nany occasions, 
particularly for bringing up ammunition under fire. {Gaz,^ 
24 Dec., 1858.) * 

*(i8) Raby, Lieutenant H. J. (afterwards Rear-Admiral, 
C.B.), Crimea^ i8th June, 1855. For rescuing a woundAi 
private of the 57th Regiment who was-crying for assistance, 
and carrying him to a place of refuge under heavy fire. 
Knight of the Legion of Honour. {Gaz,, 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(i 15) Ramaok, Sergeant H., 2nd Dragoons (Scots Greys), 
Crimed^ 25th October, 1854. During the charge of the 
Heavy Brigade he saved the life of a wounded comrade, 
Private Gardiner, dispersed seven Russians who were sur- 
rounding another, Private McPherson, and also dism'ounted 
and captured a prisoner. {Gaz.^ 4 June, 1858.) 

(138) Raynor, Captain W., Bengal Vetgran EstaJ^lish- 
menx, India f iith May, 1857. For helping to defend tbb 
magazine at Delhi. (Gaz.^ 18 June, 1858.) * 
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*(279) Reade, Surgeon Herbert Taylor (afterwards 
Surgeon-General, C.B.), 6ist Regiment (South Gloucester), 
India, 14th and i6th September, 1857. During the siege of 
Delhi, while attending to the wounded at the end of a street, 
a band of rebel|i established themselves on the roofs of the 
houses, and began to fire down, but the gallant ^rgeon 
drew his sword, and, gathering a few soldiers — about ten in 
all — rushed up the stairs, under a heavy fire, on to the flat 
roofs, and dislodged the scoundrels, two of his Ijttle party 
being killed and half a dozen wounded. During the assault 
on the fliorning of the i6th the fire-eating doctor accom- 
j:)anied his regiment, was one of the first up at the breach 
in the magazine, and, assisted by a sergeant, spiked one of 
the guns with his own hands. {Gaz,, 5 Feb., 1861.) 

(15) Reeves, Seaman T., R.N., Crimea, 5th November, 
i<S54. He mounted a banquette at Inkerman, under a 
Iieavy fire, and, collecting all the muskets of the wounded 
he could lay his Rands on, blazed away at the Russians. 
{Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) * 

*(r99) Rennie, Lieutenant and Adjutant W. (now 
retired Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel, full pay), 90th Perthshire 
14 ght Infantry, India, 21st and 25th September, 1857. For 
conspicuous gallantry in the advance upon Lucknow, 
charging the rebel guns, under a heavy musketry fire, in 
advance of his skirmishers, and preventing the mutineers 
from dragging off a gun, which we captured in consequence. 
Also at Lucknoiv in having charged in advance of the 90th 
column, in the face of a heavy fire of grape, and forcing the 
enemy to abandon their guns. {Gaz,, 24 Dec., 1858.) 

(215) Rennv, Lieutenant George Alexander (since 
Major-General), Bengal Horse Artillery, India, i6th Septem- 
ber, 1857. During a desperate attempt on the part of the 
rebels to recap4ire the Delhi Magazine, w^hen, under a heavy 
efoss-fire^trom the tail houses on the right flank, the Selinghur 
and the Pfi^ace^ they tried to light a thatched roof for the 
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second time, Lieutenant Renny mounted to the top of the 
magazine wall, in the face of almost certain death, and flung 
several Iwe shells down into the middle of the rebels, which 
had the eflect of frustrating the attempt. (Gaz.y i2 April, 
1859.) 

*(^^) Reynolds, Surgeon-Major J. H. (afterwards 
Brigadier-Surgeon-Lieu tenant-dolonel), M.B., A.M.1)., Zw///- 
22nd and 23rd January, 1879. For great devotion 
to the wounded, under fire, at Rorkds Drtft^ where he 
also brought ammunition for the defenders of the hosj^ital 
hut at imminent risk of his life. (.S?^ account) (Uaz,, 17 
June, 1879.) 

(48) Reynolds, Private W., Scots Fusilier Guards, 
Crimeay 20th September, 1854. For gallantry at Almay 
where he was conspicuous in helping rally the men round 
their colours during the temporary disorder. {Gas,, 
24 Feb., 1857.) 

* (245) Richardson, Private G., 34th Regiment (Cuml)er- 
land), //id/a, 27th April, 185^. Although severely wounded, 
with one arm disabled, the plucky fellow close^l with 
a rebel at Keivanie, Trans Gogra, who was armed with a 
loaded revolver, and secured him. (Gaz., it Nov., 1859.^ 

*(9) Rickard, Quartermaster W. (afterwards Chief 
Officer of Coast Guard), R.N., Crimed, nth October, 1855. 
For great self-devotion in remaining to help a comrade 
who had sunk in the deep mud, although terribly fatigued 
himself, and under a heavy fire at the time. Knight of 
the Legion of Honour. {Gaz,, 24 Feb., 1857.) 

*(373) Ridgeway, Captain R. K. (afterwards Major), 
Bengal Staff Corps, Konorna, Naga Hills, India, 2nd 
November, 1879. For a gallant attempt to destroy a 
barricade, getting severely wounded in the shoulder. {Gaz., 
II May, 1880.) 

(3) Robarts, Chief Gunner John, iR.N., CriiH^a, 29th 
May, 1855. For displaying particular gallaiitry At GeniUhi, 
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when we burned the Russian stores, in circumstances of 
great peril. Kui^t of the Legion of Honour. {Gaz.,^ 24 
Feb., 1857.) 

* (190) Roberts, Lieutenant Frederick Sleigh (afterwards 
Field-Marshal J.ord Roberts, G.C.S.L, G.C.I.E.), 

Bengal Artillery, India^ 2nd January, 1858. Fo^ great 
gallantry in action. When following the retreating rebels at 
Khodagunge he saw two sepoys getting away with a colour, 
and, spurring after them, he came up as they were about to 
enter a village. One of them fired, but the cap snapped, 
fortunately for the Lieutenant, who cut the standard-bearer 
^ down, and t&ok the colour. On the same day he rode to 
the assistance of a sowar w’ho was engaged with a sepoy 
armed with musket and bayonet. Dashing up without 
hesitation, he killed the sepoy with one sword-stroke across 
the face. The subsequent reputation for gallantry and good 
generalship gained by the popular “ Lord Bobs,” as he is 
known in the arnyy, is second to none in our Service. 

24 Dec , ^858.) 

(195) Roblrts, Private J. R, 9th lancers, India^ 28th 
September, 1S57. h^or carrying a mortally wounded comrade 
tlirough the streets of Boolundshuhur^ under a heavy fire, 
by which he was wounded himself. '{Gaz.y 24 Dec., 1858.) 

*(156) Robinson, Seaman E., R.N., IndiUy 13th March, 
1858. For extinguishing a fire among the sand-bags of a 
batteiy under a hail of balls so murderous that the gallant 
fellow was himself dangerously wounded. 2=4 Dec., 

1S58.) 

*(216) Roddy, Ensign Patrick (afterwards re^tired 
Colonef, Bengal Unattached List), Bengal hxxi\y^lndia^ 27th 
September, 1858. Efts gallantry was very marked, and 
earned the particular notice of Sir Hope Grant. The action 
wliicl! won hiRi th^ Cros§ happened in this wise. At 
Kuthirga a, rebel subadar of the 8th Native Infantry, a 
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jibwerful fellow of most determined chargcter, was keeping 
the cavalry at bay, armed with a percussion musket, kneel- 
ing and t:overing them each time the/ attempted to get at 
him. Roddy went straight at him, the rebel firing at six 
yards range and killing the former's Horse. , Before Roddy 
could disengage himself from his stirrups the sepoy was 
upon him, but, grappling with him, after a smart struggle 
he managed to get to his sword and ran the rebel through 
the body., (Gaz.y 12 April, 1859.) 

(248) Rodgkrs, Private G., 71st Highland Light Infantry, 
India^ t6th June, 1858. Single-handed at Morar^ near 
Gwalior^ this brave fellow tackled a party of seven rebels, 
who were well armed and strongly posted, and killed one of 
them. (Gaz,^ ii Nov., 1859.) 

(283) Rogers, Lieutenant Robert Montresor (afterwards 
Major-General, C.B.), 44th Regiment, China^ 21st August, 
i860. He was one of three brave felld^ws who swam the 
ditches at the Taku Foris^ and entered an Embrasure in the 
North Fort during the assault. He afterwards comipanded 
the 90th in the Zulu \\^ar ; and his death is announced 
strangely enough as I am penning this record of his 
gallantry. (Gaz,, 13 Aug., 1861.) 

(147) Rosamond, Sergeant-Major M., 37th Bengal, N.L, 
Iftdta^ 4th June, 1857. He v as remarkable for his plucky 
exertions during the outbreak at Benares, He assisted 
Colonel Spottiswoode to fire the native lines, and brought 
in an officer and his family from a detached bungalow 
into barracks, afterwards going out and rescuing several 
more people in circumstances of great danger. {Gaz,^ 
4 Aug., 1858.) 

(37) Ross, Corporal J., R.E., Crimea^ 21st July, 23rd 
August, 8th September, 1855. I'his plucky fellow's exploits 
were all performed at the imminent ha^^rd of his own lifd. 
On the first date he displayed great bravery in ^connecting 
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works ; *on the second, in placing and filling gabions under 
a heavy fire ; and on the third, for creeping forward tp the 
Redan and reporting its evacuation. {Gaz,, 24 F<?b., 1857.) 

* (62) Rowlands. Captain Hugh, 41st Regiment (Welsh) 
(now General, C.B.), Crimea* 5th November, 1854. At 
the battle of Inkerman he Rescued a wounded officer who ^ 
was surrounded by the enemy, and also held his ground 
on picket with great pluck during the Russian advance. 
Knight of the Legion of Honour. {Gaz,^ 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(i6«) Rush, Sergeant-Major David, 9th Lancers, Jndia^ 
19th March, 1858. This gallant representative of a gallant 
regiment attacked no less than eight rebels strongly posted 
near Lucknouf, supported by one comrade, and killed three 
of them. {Gaz,y 24 Dec., 1858.) 

(40) Russell, Captain Sir Charles, Bart, (afterwards Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel), (kenadier Cruards, Crimea, 5th November, 
1854. He volunJeered to take a battery if anyone would 
follow him, and succeeded With tremendous risk. {See 
accoujit.) {Gaz,j 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(132) Ryan, Private John, ist Madras European Fusiliers, 
India, 26th September, 1857. For extraordinary bravery in 
defence of the wounded at Lucknow, {See account.) {Gaz,, 

18 June, 1858.) 

(308) Ryan, Lance-Corporal J., 65th Regiment, New 
Zealand, 7 th September, 1863, For rescuing a mortally 
‘wounded officer, Captain Smith, with the aid of^Privates 
Bulford and Talbot, and staying by his body all night in 
the bush. Although gazetted, Ryan never wore his honour, 
being , drowned when trying to rescue a drunken cothrade. 
{Gaz,, 19 Jan., 1864.) 

(203) Ryan, Drummer M., ist Bengal European Fusiliers 
fi^sinte 10 ist Kegimpnt), India, 14th September, 1857. For 
flinging burning ammunition cases over a parapet into the 

X 
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water, saving many lives thereby, and carrying his own 
life in his hand all the time. (Gaz., 24 Dec., 1858.) 

(145) Salkeld, Lieutenant Philip, Bengal Engineers, 
Indtay 14th September, 1857. ^ For determined gallantry and 
self-devotion at Delhi during the blowing in 'of the Cash- 
« mere Cite, where he was mortllly wounded. {See Home, 
Smith, and Hawthorne.) (Gaz.y 18 June, 1858.) 

*(i58)f^LMON, Lieutenant Nowell (now Admiral, K.C.B.), 
R.N., 7 «///V?, i6th November, 1857. For gallantly volunteer- 
ing to climb a tree which commanded the wall of tht Shah 
Nujjiff Mosque at Lucknoufy and firing on the enemy from 
the branches with rifles handed up to him by a man of the 
93rd Highlanders. The Lieutenant was severely wounded. 
{Gaz,y 24 Dec., 1858.) 

* ( 375 ) Sartorius, Captain (now Major-General E. H.), 
59th I^egiment, Afghanistatty 24th October, 1879. He led a 
small party at Tazi against an unknown nuihber of the enemy 
and cleared them out of a .strong position ‘'on the top of 
the Shah Juy hill, losing only one man of his own party, 
but being severely wounded himself. Ten years before, he 
had won the bronze medal of the Royal Humane Society 
for rescuing three children from drowning at Broadstairs,* 
29th June, 1869. {Gaz,y 17 May, 1881.) 

*(339) Sartorius, Captain Reginald William (now 
Colonel, C.M.Ci.), 6th Bengal CdLyoXryy AshanteCy 17th Janu- 
arys 187^. For carrying a mortally wounded Houssa c 
Sergeant-Major under a heavy fire at Ahugoo. He was 
also the hero of a remarkably plucky ride through the 
cnemyjs country during the war. He is brother to the 
last mentioned {Gaz.y 26 Oct, 1874.^) 

(367) ScHiEss, Corporal, Natal Native Forces, Zululandy 
22nd and 23rd January, 1879. A Horke's Drift man. •He 
distinguished himself among other ways fty creeping along a* 
wall and shooting a Zulu who was firing from the (nd. He 
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is known to have shot two other dangerous enemies, and 
was badly wounded. , {Gaz., ^ Dec., 1879.) , 

(17) ScHOLEFiELD, Seaman M., R.N., Crimea, 5th 
November, 1854. The gallant* tar mounted a banquette at 
Inkertnan under a severe fire, and helped to ch^ck the 
enemy’s advance by using thS muskets of disabled soldiers. 
{See Gorman and Reeves.) {Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(342) Scott, Captain A. (late Major), Bengal Staff 
Corps, then of the 4th Sikhs, Beloochistan, 26th July, 1877. 
For savtng the life of an officer at Quetta by his personal 
, prowess, where he bayoneted a couple of Pathans and 
closed with a third, who was finally killed by some men of 
the 4th Sikh Infantry. {Gaz., 18 Jan., 1878.) 

* (374) Scott, Sergeant R. G. (afterwards Lieutenant), 
Cape Mounted Rifles, South Africa, 8th April, 1879. He 
volunteered, with seven others, the night before the £fttack 
on Moirosi’s Mountain to creep^ forward and gain a position 
from which they could fling time-shells among the Basutos 
at the moment the attack should be made. The third shell 
shattered his right hand, wounded his left leg, and injured 
tlyee of the party. {Gaz., i Oct., 1880.) 

* (321) Seeley, Seaman Vi.,/afan, 6th September, 1864. 
For displaying great courage and intelligence at Stmono Seki 
in reconnoitring the enemy’s position, and remaining under 
fire although wounded in the arm. {Gaz., 21 April, 1865.) 

* (388) Sellar, Lance-Corporal G. (afterwards Sefgeant), 
72nd Highlanders, Afghanistan, 14th December, 1879. 
He was the first to reach the top of the Asmai heights at 
Kabul, and defeated one of the foe after a furious hand- 
to-hand struggle, in which he was wounded. {Gaz., 
18 Oct., 1881.) 

, •* Shaw, Cajitain Hugh (now Major-General, C.B.), 
i8th Re|im^nt (The Royal Irish), New Zealand, 24th Janu- 
^ ary, 1865. For risking his own life to rescue a wounded 
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soldier, under a heavy fire, at Nukumaru, and bringing him 
safely out of the bush, with the help of four privates. 
(Gaz., 28 'Nov., 1865.) 

(154) Shaw, Sapper Samt^el, 3rd Battalion, Rifle brigade, 
India, i^th June, 1858. This brave fellow Was the hero of 
' a very furious single combat witH'a rebel, whom he eventually 
killed, near Nawabgunge. {Gaz., 26 Oct, 1858.) 

(23s) Shebbeare, Captain R. H., 60th Bengal Native 
Infantry, India, 14th September, 1857. For conspicuous 
gallantry at Delhi, where, after endeavouring to capture a 
loopholed serai, he re-formed his men under its* walls, amid 
a hail of bullets, and, although he was wounded, conducted 
the rearguard, when they retired, over a canal. (Gaz., 
21 Oct, 1859.) 

(14) Sheppard, or Shepherd, Boatswain J., R.N., 
Crimdi, isth July and i6th August, 1855. For proceeding 
out into the harbour of Sebqstopol alone ii\ a punt on two 
occasions m a gallant endeavour to blow up Russian men- 
of-war. Knight of the Legion of Honour. {Gaz., 24 Feb., 
»8S7) 

(59) Shield-s, Corporal R., 23rd Welsh Fusiliers, Crimea, 
8th September, 1855. For volunteering, under a heavy 
fire, to recover a mortally-wounded officer after the attack 
on the Redan. {Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(221^ Simpson, Quartermaster-Sergeant John (afterwards 
Major), 42nd Highlanders, India, 15th April, 1858. For 
conspicuous bravery and self-devotion during the attack on 
the Fprt of Ruhya, when he volunteered to get within forty 
yards of the parapet and bring in, first. Lieutenant Douglas, 
and then a private, both of whom w6re liadly wounded, all 
the while under a heavy fire. {Gaz., 27 May, 1859.) 

(61) Sims, Private J. J., 34th Regibent (CumWrland), 
Crimea, i8th June, 1855. For great bravery in rescuing 
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wounded men in front of the Redan in broad daylight under 
a heavy fire. (Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) 

« a a 

* (170) SiNNOTT, Lance-Corporal J., 84th Regiment (York 

and Lancaster), India^ 6th October, 1857. For proceeding, 
with Sergeants Glynn, Mulliri^, and Private Mullins, to the 
rescue of Lieutenant Gibaut, who was mortally wounded, at , 
Luckfioiv^ and carrying him in under a heavy fire. Sinnott 
was chosen by his comrades as the pluckiest of them all. 
{Gaz.^ 24 Dec., 1858.) » 

* (^43) Sleavon, Corporal M., Royal Engineers, India^ 
3rd April, f 858. For sticking to his post, under a heavy fire, 
when working at a sap at Jhansi. {Gaz.y 11 Nov., 1859.) 

*(403) Smith, Gunner Albert, Royal Artillery, Nile 
Expedition, Soudan^ 17th January, 1885. For protecting 
Lieutenant Guthrie, R.A., in the square at Abu Klea, 
(Gaz,y 12 May, 1885.) 

(317) Smijh, Captain Frederick Augustus (afterwards 
Colonel), 43rd Monmouthshire Light Infantry, New Zealand^ 

2 1 St ^ line, 1864. For particularly gallant conduct in leading 
his company at Tuaranga^ when wounded, in the attack on 
•the Pah, jumping down into rifle-pits and engaging hand-to- 
hand with the Maoris. {Gaz.^ 4 Nov., 1864.) 

(112) Smith, Lance-Corporal Henry, S2nd Oxfordshire 
Light Infantry, India^ 14th September, 1857. For carrying 
away a wounded comrade, under a fire of grape and 
musketry, at Delhiy when we retired from the* Chdndm 
Chattk, {Gaz.y 24 April, 1858.) 

(iTo) Smith, Sergeant}., Bengal Engineers, Ind^ay 14th 
September, 1857. He was one of the explosion party at 
the Cashmere Gate* at Delhi, {See Hawthorne, Home, 
Saljceld.) {Gaz.^ 24 April, 1858.) 

(®*3) Smith, ^Private }., 102nd Regiment, India^ i6th 
November, #857. For a gallant display of pluck at the 
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Secundra Bagh, Lucknow^ which he was one of the first to 
enter, and, although severely wounded in three places, he 
continued, to fight, and remained at his duty all day, 
being afterwards unanimously elected for the honour by 
his comrades. (Gaz., 24 D^., i8s8.)« 

« 

* (469) Smith, Lieutenant John Manners (now Captain, 

C.I.E.), Indian Staff Corps, near 7V/7/, Htaiza Nagar country, 
to the north-west of Cashmere, 20th December, 1891. For 
great galla’htry in leading the storming party against the 
hill-fort {Gaz,y 12 July, 1892.) , 

* (55) Smith, Corporal P., 1 7 th Regiment ( Leicestershire), , 
Crimea^ 18th June, 1855. For sallying out into the trenches 
many times to rescue wounded men, under a fearful fire, 
before the Redan. {Gaz,^ 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(161) Spence, IVoop-Sergeant-Major D., 9th Lancers, 
Januar>', 1858. For rescuing a wounded man 
from a throng of rebels at Slmmsabad at the risk of his own 
life {Gaz.^ 24 Dec., 1858.) ^ 

(223) Spence, Private E., 42nd Highlanders, India^ 
iSth April, 1858- For covenng the retreat of a party undej 
Captain Cafe, 4th Punjaub Rifles, which was carrying in a 
wounded officer at Ruhya^ under a heavy fire, and circum- 
stances of great peril, Spence dying two days afterwards from 
the wounds he received on that occasion, (6V:;., 27 May, 

*859) 

« 

*■(316) Stagpoole, Drummer I)., 57th Regiment, New 
Zealand, 2nd October, 1863. For rescuing a wounded 
comrade, under a heav)’ fire, at Pontoko. Stagpoole.has a 
medal in addition for distinguished conduct in the field for 
similar actions. {Gaz., 23 Sept., 1864.) 

* (44) Stanuxtk, Private W., Coldstream Guards, 

October, 1854. For gallantry with GoodIake’s»sharpshooters 
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when they captured the arms of^ a Russian picket ^ee 

account) {Gaz.^ 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(174) Stewart, Captain William George Drummond 
(now Sir W. G. D.,^Bart., retired Major), 93rd Highlanders, 
* i6th »November, 18^7. Elected by his brother 
officers for distinguished j personal gallantry at ^Lucknow 
when attacking and capturing two guns, which commanded 
the mess-house. {Gaz,^ 24 Dec., 1858.) 

(45) Strong, Private George, Coldstream Guards, 
Crimsa^ September, 1855. For pitching a live shell out of 
the trenches. (Gaz.^ 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(13) Sullivan, Boatswain's Mate J. (afterwards Chief 
Boatswain), R.N., Crimea, loth April, 1855. For planting a 
flag on a mound out in the open to show his battery some 
concealed Russian guns which were creating great havoc 
among us. He d^isplayed then, as ever, the greatest r^oolness 
in the midst of danger. Knight of the Legion of. Honour, 
etc. etc, (Gaz,, 24 Feb., 1857.) 

(256) ' SurroN, Bugler W., 60th Rifles, India, 13th 
September, 1857. Elected by his comrades for two exploits 
*at Delhi. 1st, on August and, when the rebels attacked 
in force, he sprang forward and killed one of their buglers 
who was sounding (date not recorded on the Cross) ; 2nd, 
for bravery when reconnoitring the breach. (Gaz., 20 Jan., 
i860.) 

*(ioi) Sylvester, Assistant-Surgeon Henry Thomas, 
M.B., 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, Crimea, 8th and i8th Sep- 
temlwr, 1855. For going out under a heavy fire, plose to 
the Redan, to dress the wounds of Lieutenant Dyneley, who 
lay there mortally wounded. He was again mentioned in 
Ggieral Simpson’s despatch for similar courage also under 
• 1 jeavj;*fire auring; our disastrous assault. Knight of the 
Legion of Hpnour. {Gaz., 20 Nov., 1857.) 
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(loo) Symons, Sergeant G., R.A., Crimea^ 6th June, 
1855. For volunteering to unmask a battery, under a 
tremendobs fire, which grew Rotter as'embrasure after em- 
brasure was exposed. The gallant fellow, who was badly 
wounded, received promotibn as Lieutenant, 5th Batt., 
Military»Train. {Gaz.^ 20 Nov^, 

(19) Taylor, Captain of the Forecastle J., R.N., Crimea^ 

1 8th June, 1855. For rescuing a severely wounded private 
of the 57th who was imploring piteously for help, and 
carrying him, under a heavy fire, to shelter. {Gaz.^ z \ Feb., 

1857) 

(95) Teesdale, Lieutenant Christopher Charles (after- 
wards Major-General, K.C.M.G.), R.A., Crimeati War^ 29th 
September, 1855. For very remarkable gallantry when 
A.D.C. to the celebrated Fenwick Williams at Kars^ Asia 
Minor. During a night attack he cleared a redoubt of the 
Russians, rallied the Turkish artillery, «and saved many 
Russiaii* wounded from the infuriated Turks at great 
personal risk. {Gaz.^ 25 Sept, 1857.) ^ 

^(313) Temple, Assistant-Surgeon William, M.B. (since 
Brig. -Surgeon), R.A., Netv Zealand^ loth November, 1863. 
For great bravery under a concentrated fire during the assault 
on the Rangirin Fah. His devotion to the wounded, and 
more especially Captain Mercer, who unfortunately died, 
was most marked, and associated with him on that occa- 
sion was Lieutenant Pickard, R.A. {Gaz.^ 23 Sept.,, 
1864.) * 

♦(299) Thackeray, Lieutenant Edward Talbot (now 
Coloryel, C.B.), Bengal Engineers, India^ 16th September, 
1857. For extinguishing a fire in ^ the Delhi Magazine 
enclosure under close and heavy musketry, his own life 
being in imminent danger from the explosion of combustibles 
in the shed. {Gaz.^ 29 April, 1862.) • \ 

(201) Thomas, Bombardier J., Bengal Astillbry, India^ 
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27th September, 1857. For rescuing a wounded man in 

circumstances of peculiar peril, coupled with a heav)r*fire 
from the sepoys at Lhcknow, *(Gaz.y 24 Dec., 18^.) 

(2 2o\ Thompson,* Lance-Cmporal A., 42nd Highlanders 
(Black Watch isth April, 1858. For helping Cap- 
tain Cafe to bring in an offic^er’s body under a heav/ fire at ■ 
Ruhya, {Gaz.^ 27 May, 1859.) 

(258) Thompson, Private J., 60th Rifles, Indta^ 9th July, 
1857. This brave man was elected by his comrades for 
persistent gallantry throughout the siege of Delhi^ and more 
, particularly Vor the rescue of his officer, Captain Wilson, 
who was surrounded. (Gaz.^ 20 Jan., i860.) 

(107) Tombs, Major (afterwards SirH., K.C.B.), Bengal 
Artillery, India, 9th July, 1857. For brilliant gallantry at 
Delhi in assisting his subaltern Hills. {See account.) 
{Gaz,, 24 April, 1858.) • 

(280) Travers, Major Jamfes (afterwards General, C.B.), 
2nd Bengal, N.I., India, ist July, 1857. For daring bravery 
when Holkar attacked the Indore Presidency. With five 
men he charged the guns, drove off the gunners, and saved 
tlie lives of a number of fugitives by so doing, his accoutre- 
ments being shot through, and his horse hit in three places. 
{Gaz., I March, 1861.) 

*(332) Trevor, Captain William Spottiswoode (now 
•Major-General), R.E. (late Bengal), Bhootan, In^ia, 30th 
April, 1865. For leading an attack on a loopholed block- 
house at Dewan Gin, where he was wounded, in company 
with Lieutenant Dundas. {See Dundas.) {Gaz., 31, Dec., 
1867.)* 

* (5) Trewavas, Seaman J., R.N., Crimea, 3rd July, 1855. 
]^r«cutting the hawsers of a floating bridge under fire in 
the Stmits of Geni/rhi. Knight of the Legion of Honour. 
{Gaz., 24 Feb!, 1857.) 
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‘ (259) Turner, Private S., 60th Rifles, India, 19th Jufte 

18.57. For bringing off a mortally wounded officer during 
a night, struggle at Delhi, being himself severely wounded 
while doing so. {Gaz., 20 Jan., i860.) 

(146) Tytler, Lieutenl^nt John Adam (afterwards Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, C.B.), 66th (Goorkha) Bengal, N.I., India^ 
loth February, 1858. For dashing alone on horseback in 
advance of his men at Choorpoorah, and engaging h^nd- 
to-hand With the enemy’s gunners until our fellows came up 
and took them, receiving a spear >vound in the,phest, a 
bullet through his left arm, and another thrqugh his right 
sleeve, being all the while under a heavy fire of round shot,* 
grape and musketry. {Gaz,^ 4 Aug., 1858.) 

■*^(385) VousDEN, Captain W. J., 5th Punjaub Cavalry 
(now Brevet-Colonel), Bengal Staff Corps, Afghmiistan^ 
14th December, 1879. For charging several times back- 
w'ards and forwards through a body of Afghans at Cnbul 
with dnly twelve men under him, killing five of the enemy 
himself. {Gaz.y 18 Oct, 1881.) ^ 

(197) Wadeson, Ensign Richard (afterwards Colonel), 
75th Stirlingshire, /W/Vi, i8th July, 1857. For great bra vq^y 
in the Suhjee Mundee^^l Delhi^ where he saved the life of 
Private Michael Farrell, killing the sowar who was attacking 
him, and again, the same day, killing another trooper who 
was about to murder Private John Barry when wounded 
and helpless. (Gaz,,, 24 Dec., 185S.) * 

* (i 16) Walker, Lieutenant Mark (now General, K.C.B.), 
30th Cambridgeshire, Crimea^ 5th November, 1854, For 
darifig bravery at Inkerman^ where, to encoumge his 
men, he jumped over a wall in fate of two battalions of 
Russian infantry, his regiment following and repulsing the 
foe. (Gaz,,, 4 June, 1858.) 

(293) Waller, Lieutenant William rrgnca* Frederick 
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Afterwards Lieutenant-Colonel), 25th Bombay Native In- 
fantry, India ^ 20th June, 1858. For great personal gallantry 
and extraordinary coolness at -the storming of the Fortress 
of GuuiHor. He and Lieutenant Rose, who was killed, 
were the only Europeans pr^ent, but with a handful of 
sepoys they climbed to the i<x>f of a house, shot the rebel 
gunners, stormed the fort, and killed every mutineer in it 
25 Feb., 1862.) 

(254) Waller, Colour-Sergeant G., 60th Riies, India^ 
14th and 1 8th September, 1857. Selected by his officers for 
conspiraous bravery at Delhi in charging and capturing the 
guns and repulsing a sudden attack on our own. {Gaz., 
20 Jan., i860.) 

( 66 ) Walters, Sergeant G., 49th Regiment (Princess 
Charlotte of Wales’s), Crimea^ 5th November, 1854. For 
the plucky rescue of Brigadier-General Adams at Inkerman 
when surrounded J)y Russians, one of whom Walters killed. 
(6 '^i 2., 24 Feb.,,1857.) 

* \yANTAGE, Lord (see Lindsay). 

(134) Ward, Private Henry, 78th Highlanders, India^ 
yth and 26th September, 1857. For his cool bravery in 
protecting Lieutenant Havelock’s- dhoolie at Lucknow* 
{See account) {Gaz.^ 18 June, 1858.) 

(206) AVard, Sergeant Joseph, 8th Hussars, India^ 17th 
June, 1858. For his gallantry in the squadron charge at 
^Gwalior* {Gaz.^ 28 Jan., 1859.) • 

* (359) Wassall, Private S., 80th Regiment (Staffordshire 

Volunteers), Zululand, 22nd January, 1879. For saving 
a drowTung comrade in the Buffalo River, under fire. (Gaz,, 
17 June, 1879.) • 

* (143) Watson, Lieutenant John (since General Sir J., 
fCCB-V ist Punjjlub Cavalry, India, 14th November, 
1857. Fof a^brilliant attack on the rebel cavalry, which 
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Re routed, receiving three wounds. (See account.) (Gax., 

i8*June, 1858.) 

# • ♦ 

(81) Wheatley, Private F., Rifle Brigade, Crittua, loth 

November, 1854. For thrbwing a Jive shell out of the 

trenches before Sebastopol.% 24 Febe, 1857.) 

c ». 

(239) Whirlpool, Private F., 3rd Bombay European 
Regiment (afterwards 109th), India^ 3rd April and 2nd 
May, 1858. This man has a splendid record. He rescued 
several wounded, under a heavy fire, at /hansi, and, going 
to the rescue of a wounded officer at ‘received 

seventeen desperate wounds in his defence, bne of which ^ 
nearly severed his head from his body, in spite of which he 
survived. (Gaz., 21 Oct, 1859.) 

*(412) Whitchurch, Surgeon-Captain Harry Frederick, 
Indian Medical Service, Chtiral, 3rd March, 1895. For 
great gallantry in bringing in Captain K^ird. (See account ) 
(Gaz., i6th July, 1895.) , 

*(379) White, Major O. S. (now General S^ G. S., 
K.C.B., G.C.I.E 1 ., Commander-in-Chief in India), 92nd 
Highlanders, Afghanistan, 6th October, 1879, and 1st 
Septemlier, 1880. For great gallantry at Charastah, wh 4 re 
he climbed a fortified hill held by a large number of the 
enemy, with two comrades, and, they being exhausted, he 
went on alone and shot the leader of the enemy. The 
second act was a dash at Candahar on to a gun which 
they captured. (G^as., 3 June, 1881.) 

(27) Wilkinson, Bombardier Thomas, Royal Marine 
Aitijiery, Crimea, 5th June, 1855. For remarkably cool 
bravery in repairing the advanced batteries under a heavy 
fire. (Gaz., 24 Feb., 1857.) *' 

*(346) Williams, Private J., 24th Regiment, Zul/tland, 
22nd and 23rd January, 1879. One ‘.of the Borke's Drift 
men who defended the hospital.- (Gaz., 2 May, 1879.) 
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(180) WiLMOT, Captain Henry (now Brev.-Major Sir Hiv 
Bart, C.B.), Rifle Brigade, India^ nth March, 1858, Near 
the Iron Bridge at Lucknow he found himself, with four of 
his men, at the end of a street close to a large body of rebels. 
One of the four (Hawkes), being shot through both legs, be- 
came entirely helpless, and twp ^f the others picked him up, 
the Captain covering the retreat with the men’s rifles for a 
considerable distance. {Gaz,^ 24 Dec., 1858.) 

* (399) W iLSON, Captain A. K. (C.B.), R.N., Soltdan^ 29th 
February, 1884. For a series of single-handed combats 
with the en^my at El Teb in defence of the guns, saving 
• many of his men, although himself wounded. {Gaz,^ 
21 May, 1884.) 

*(275) Wood, Lieutenant (now General Sir Henry 
Evelyn, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Quartermaster-General), 17th 
lancers, India^ 19th October, 1858. For attacking a body 
of rebels at Sindwaho almost single-handed when '^com- 
manding a troop of the 3rd bight Cavalry, and aftferwards 
rescuiijg a Potail named Chemmum Singh from a band 
of robbers in the jungle, under dramatic circumstances. 
Knight of the Legion of Honour. {See account.) (Gaz,, 
^ Sept., i860.) 

(270) Wood, Captain John Augustus (afterwards Colonel), 
20th Bombay Native Infantry, Persia^ 9th December, 1856. 
For remarkable gallantry at the capture of Bushire. (*&^ 
•account.) {Gaz,^ 3 Aug., i860.) 

(155) Wooden, Sergeant-Major Charles (afterwards Quar- 
termaster in 104th), 17th Lancers, Crimea^ 25th October, 
1854. • For assisting to rescue his Major after the fcharge 
of Balaclava^ under* a tremendous fire. {See account.) 
{Gaz.^ 26 Oct, 1858.) 

(74j* Wright, l^rivate A., 77th Regiment (East Middle- 
sex), Critn^a^ J854 to 1856. For conspicuous bravery during 
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tl!e whole war, more particularly, if aii)rthiDg, on the 2 ana 
March, 19th April, and 13th August, 1855. {Gaz., 24 Feb., 
1857.) - 

(209) Young, Lieutenant J. (afterwards Commander), 
R.N., Indiiiy i6th NovemberX857. For feitrless gallantry 
with a ‘ Shannon ” 24-pounder at the Shah Nujjiff Mosque, 
Lucknow. {See account.) {Gaz., i Feb., 1859.) 


VICTORIA CROSS REGIMENTS AND CORPS. 


Royal Navy (including Indian) 

Royal Marine Artillery 

Royal Marine Light Infantry 

1st King*' Dragoon Guards 

2nd (Queen’s Bays) Dragoon Guards 

2nd Dragoons (Scots Greys) ...... 

4th Light Dragoons (now Hussars) 

6th Dragoons (Inniskillings) 

7th Hussars (Queen’s Own) 

8th Hussars (Queen’s Royal Irish) . ... 

9lh Lancers (Queen’s Royal) 

nth Hussars (Prince Albert’s Own) 

13th Light Dragoons (now Hussars) 

I4lh Light Dragoons (now King’s Hussars) .... 
17th Lancers (now Duke of Cambridge's Own) . 

19th Hussars (Princess of Wales’s Own) .... 

Royal Artillery (Indian included) 

Royal Engineers (Indian included) 

Grenadier Guards 

Coldstream Guards 

Scots Fusilier Guards (now Scots Guards) .... 

1st Royal Regiment (now Royal Scots, Lothian Regt.) 

3rd East Kent (now The Buffs, E. Kent Regt.) ^ . 

4th King’s Own (now King's Own, Royal Lancaster Regt.) ' 
5tb Northumberland Fusiliers (now same) . . v . 
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7tfi Royal Fusiliers (now same) • . 

loth North Lincolnshire (now The Lincolnshire) . 

13th First Somersetshire,, Prince Albert’s Lt. Inf. (now P^nce 

Albert’s Somerset Light Infantry) 

17 th Leicestershire (now The Leicestershire Regt.) 

1 8th, The Royal lysh (now same) . . . . 

19th, 1st Yorkshire North Riding ^w Princess of Wales’s Own 

Yorkshire Regt.) 

23rd, The Royal Welsh Fusiliers (now same) 

24th, Second Warwickshire (now South Wales Borderers) . 

30th Cambridgeshire (now ist Batt. East Lancashire) . « 

32nd Cornwall (now ist Batt, Duke of Cornwall’s Lt. Inf.) 

33rd, The*'Ouke of Wellington’s (now 1st Batt. W. Riding Regt.) 
34th Cumberland (now ist Batt. Border Regt.) . 

•40th, Second Somersetshire (now ist Batt. South Lane. Regt.) 
41st, The Welsh (now ist Batt. Welsh Regt.) 

42nd Royal Highlanders (Black Watch) (now ist Batt. R. Highl.) 
43rd Monmouthshire Lt. Inf. (now ist Batt Oxfordshire Lt. Inf.) 
44th East Essex (now ist Batt. Essex Regt.) ... 

47th Lancashire (now ist Batt. North Lane. Regt) 

49th Herts (Princess Charlotte of Wales’s) (now ist Batt. R( 

Berks. Regt ). .* 

52nd Oxfordshire Lt*Inf. (now 2nd Bl^tt. Oxfordshire Lt. Inf.) 
53rd, Shropshire (now ist Batt Shrop. Lt. Inf.) . 

55th We^moreland (now 2nd Batt Border Regt ) 

57th West Middlesex (now ist Batt. Middlesex Regt.) . 

584^ Rutlandshire (now 2nd Batt. Northamptonshire Regt ) 

59th Second Notts, (now 2nd Batt. East Lane. Regt.) 

60th, The King’s Royal Rifle Corps (now same) . 

6 1st South Gloucestershire (now 2nd Batt. Glouc Regt.) 

64th Second Staffordshire (now ist Batt. N. Staffordshire Regt.) 
65th 2nd Yorkshire North Riding (now 1st Batt. York and Lane. 

• Regt.) 

67th South Hampshire (now 2nd Batt. Hamp. Regt.) . 

68th Durham Lt. Inf. (now ist Batt. Dur. Lt. Inf.) 

71st Highland Lt. Inf. (now 1st Batt. same) . • 

72nd Du]y2 of Albany’s Own Highlanders (now ist Batt. Seaforth 

Highlanders) 

74th Highlanders (now 2n<f Batt. High Lt. Inf.) 

75th Stirlingshire (now 1st Batt. Gordon Highlanders) 

77JU hjiddles«x (now 2nd Batt. Middx. Regt.) . 

7^h Highl. (Ros.s-shire fiuffs) (now 2nd Batt. Scaforth Highl.) 
80th Stafkirdsliire Volants, (now 2nd Batt. South Staff. Regt.) 
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^th York and Lancaster (now 2nd Batt. York and Lane. Kegt.) . r6 
86th Royal County Down (now 2nd Batt. Royal Irish Rifles) . 4 

88tk, The Connaught Rangers (now 1st Batt. same) . . . t 

90th PertLshire V. Lt. Inf. (now 2nd Batt. Scott. Rifles) . . 10 

92nd Gordon High, (now 2nd Batt same) 2 

93Td Sutherland Highl. (now and Batt. Aig.* and Suther. Ifighl.) 7 
94th Regt. (now and Batt. Connl^uht Rangers) . ^ . . .3 
95th Derbyshire (now and Batt. Dtt-byshire Regt.) ... 1 

97th Earl of Ulster's (now 2nd Batt. R. West Kent Regt ) . .2 

1st Beneral European Fusil, (now ist Batt. R. Munster Fusil.) . 5 
1st Madras E. Fusil, (now 1st Batt. R. Dublin Fusil.) . 4 

and Beng. Fusil, (now and Batt. R. Munster Fusil.) . . 1 

107th Regt- (now and Batt. R. Sussex Kegt.) . , ... 1 

3rd Bombay E. Regt. (now and Batt. Leinster Regt.) . . . i 

The Rifle Brigade (The Prince Consort’s Own) . . .12 

ist Batt. West India Regt. ........ 1 

4th West India Regt. (no longer existing) 1 

Commissariat and Transport 1 

Military Train 2 

Army llospital Corps ... 1 

^Army Medical Staff, and Indian Medical Service . 5 

India& Medical Department i 

Indian StafiT Corps and Army 45 

Cape and Natal Corps 8 

New Zealand Militia 1 

Chaplains 1 

Civilians 3 


* Reynolds, Crimmin, ^ Quesne, Lloyd, and Whitchurch ; the 
other Army doctors being given with their regiments, viz. — 

Bradshaw (90th Kegt.) | Home (90th Kegt ) | Manley (R.A ) 

Douglas (24th Regt ) i Jee (78th Highl.) I Mount (6th Dragoons) 

Hale (7th Regt ) j McCrea (Cape Mounted Keade (6ist Kegt.) 
Hartley(CapeMounted | 'S'eomanry) I Sylvester fijrd Kegt.) 

Rifles) ) McMaster (78th Highl.) Temple (R.A.) 


this: end. 
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and LeSTsee widi SdwcmtUmmlWB^) 

Slot anOtOoolnnrj for OomiiMm AUmontB. ^a Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physiciana, and Phvlus Biibwiia. Sk 

Sog, lUiiBtratea Book of tM By vsro Shaw, aA With 38 Colouxed 
Plates. Cloth hevelled, ass. ; half-aMcoooQ, 4Sa. 

SemoBtto Slotlfliiary, The. An £ncydq>»dia for the Household. Qoth, 7^ 6d. 
Sord Son Qatzoto^ Iho, With about 400* mustrations by Gustavs DorA 
CdeM JSdUimtt bevelled boards, gilt edges, sos. 6d. 

Sord Oaueiy, TM With aco Illnstrsuons by Gustavs DorA 4to, 42$. 
Sard's Saato’i lOfuraoi lUustiated by Gustavs DorA Popular BdiHon. 

With PreRce by A. J. Burui. Doth m or hudnrain, 7s. 6d. 

Sord*B Saato’B Fuq^alorj and Pazadiao. Slustiated by Gustavs DosA 

CAaM JSdiiittu TSi dd. 

qprd'i llUton*B PoxidlM loot lUustxated hf Gustavs DcgtA 4to, axa 

P^pmUr Cloth gUk or bneknun 7s. (M. 

SroonnaktBg* MOdon, llio Shn^ti 01. By J. a Davis. lUustxated. as. 
Barth, Onr, and its BUmj. Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S. With 

3dColoaiedPklasairi74oVoodEii|pavings. Complete in Three Vols._7S. « 

Bdtnboifh, Old and Vow, OadsollA With 600 Bhistiatioiis. 


\ 600 Bhistiatioiis. Three Vola 

oi. teeh ; librair hind^,'jf 1 xos. the set. 

hgyi^t SoMrlRtm, mWortoal, and nosuioHao. m rxoi. u. nasRs. 

T^aAslatedlwCtJtlUkBau;^rilhNoteslwSAMmmBlxcll,LI..D.,&e. TwoVoA 4aa 
llo^lio Onmat, Tho. How Produced and Hew Used. % R. Mullinsux • 
WALMMLiv. l).Sc.. Ac. llliistrated. sot* dd. 

By FMt W. B. AmoM. mnstmted. doth. 71. 6d. 
WaMOL n tb, imie au. a PopulMr Md Pneii«a TVaMtaa 

■wBtwiwH Inr Iqn «■ twvlac Mool, OaM, ta By W. & Bumo, 

t WMl BM UT . rw- CooqpM, teFoiiite«DMtion.lVdE,m.M. 
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I I Ht>tm% Ylw Star 6t % Aniia BucfQuuia 3a. 6d. 

Wdtm fSran llw lirltel to HuMonmiio. Honeyi 

ICoftdnr. XimiVols. s«.«iK:ii- ‘ 
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Ckmp BdUion» Cloth, 31. 6d. ;> 
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tV^Oiitlt of Oood lodilif. Niw Bdiikm. 

CouM CinmuNUL. s %. ; dodi, tt. 6d. 

Ift u ropOi OMMll*! footat Ottldo to. Leather, 61. 

Mkt TOIm fhr tod Voar. RetokthfQ. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
fotnmgr Idind. By Hoback Hittchinson. 31. 6d. 

Mill Boetor, flio. ANovdL ByDr. EdwaeoEgolbitok. 6a 
. Mas. By Emiatmt Physicians and SimoiONa 
roxbuish, esa 

, Oamn^a fofolar IMaiy Of. 
lef theVowler. Or IlgaAux- 
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flgMco Msdaf Is Watwr Ooloosa Widi s6 Cohmied Platea 71. 6dL 
flini*0 Mot A Blasque of Flown. Penned and Pictured by Waltbb 
C oANa. Wiiii 40 yo f i in Colotns. so 
Mm FMIt&g^ fisBMBlaij. Withl^t Cokmied Platea 3a 
Mnn^MHoortoMslIllMBa ByMAUDNArroL. WlthCdouied Platea 5a 
MMibII: dio RoglQr VMli Mbo. Edited by Rev. F. Mabshaix. Illustrated. 

Htmmmd Emlm^gtd M MUm , y*. Id. 

M oad'MMnL By D. R Pabby. lOustiated. 5a 

A Mtoey of MtlOit By Sir Richabd Owbn, F.R.S.. Aa 
With’oM Pbtoa InFoerVok 10a 

Mas M MMoifB of analBlir ot By Stanley Wbyman. 6a 
lOoSinnBn Wlar, OmboWs BMofy 6f IBa Compleie in TOo Vols., 
^iq nf^*^{w| r noe IButtratioea 90* oodi. o 

mr, Jota Brumoad. By PsiLAunrsBa A Story of Jesuit Intrigue la 
tho Chiiftli of Sagloed. CiaapEdUiam, ia6d. ^ 

I Inoo Is s Mr Xsai, A By Hbbbsbt Comfvon. 6a 
l«i Mma Mstlto By SKfiLOT Hibbbbd. With Cdoured Plates by 

P. S, HmAa. P.US Omh^ fai Pbo Oorfw. doth gOt, f oa dd. otuA * 

‘ OMSfirs lOfiiBS^madiatBd Compic# In Four Vota.Sa cadi 
llt0irof6Md»lMlsniIriliadl,€^^ WitbmimeitNSlUusiiatioiis 
aedMayeii^etM Vdataadll. ra6d.4Mdi. 

By Motunr Robbbts. gt ^ 
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StkeHim S PubHuOhm, 

I. W. &• l(,F., lifit ot Profusely lUustrsted. ts. 

^ymj inustmtioiii. 


^ gs, eacB. two Vols. ia One, iss> 
PUUt « r*e TMTtia. Wit|i 88 


tfm. 

Two^ 

ESigravmA doth, 3*. tid. ; doth gift, ss.” 
Onatiiditg F 8 ¥ 8 l 0 piii 8 n«^ 11 & 8 . By W. W. Gkebnbk. lUiietsiitedL soe.6d. 
Qnau, Ifodom lliot. By W. W. Ghbenbr. Iftustmted. 51. ’ 

BMtli. Tlio Bodfc ot Bf Emineat Pbyddant aad Smgebiis. « Qo^ MS. 
riii8» Thib 8tory ai tiM. By 1%* Robbht Stawbll Ball. LL.u, F.ILSH 
With Colctared Platet and Wood Eimvinj^ EdiHom^ lat. 6d. 

or Jftrttaln In Pom oad Wir. With 500 Original lUnstrations. Chtad 
Bdiitm, T^bo^ols. 3s. 6d. each ; cSTmo Vok. in Onoi^clolh gilt, rk 6d« 

I BOUglcm; or. I810 SMniAlm f&o as. 

Iftopailtolfc Plato (1688-1808). By 5 oHN BLOUNDELLE-BaRTON/ 6s. ^ 

aUitorio Houseo of tbo United Sui^oxn. With Contribations by the Rev. 

feiaor Bonnbv, P.R.S., and others. Profusely Illustrated, zos. 6d. 

Btotory.A Footnote to. E^htYears of Trouble mSamoa. By R. L. Stevenson. 6s. 
■Omo Idte of the Ancient QroOka. Tha Translated by Alice Zimmern.' 

Illustrated. Edtticti* ss. * 

Bono, Tlio Book of the. By Samuel Sidney. With 17 FuU-nage Collotype 
Platgy of Celebrated Horses ofthe Day, and numeroiis other lUustraoons. Cloth. 15s. 
Bonoi and Doga By O. Eerelman. With Descriptive Text Translated 
jfiroiu the Dutch by Claba Bbll. Wfth Author's portrait and Fifteen Full-page and 
0 other Illustrations. 35s. net. 

HOnghtoa. Lord : The Ufa, Lottors, and Fflendshlpi of Bldhard Bonekten 
BUnea Pint Lord Honghten. By Sir Wbmyss Rbid. Two Vols. 32s. 
BOnooibold, Oaaaoll*a Book of the. Illustrated. Complete in Four Vols. 5s. each; 
<ur Four Vols. in Two. half-morocco, 35$. 

BpglMio and Pahlie Health. By a Arthur Whitslegob. M.D. Illustrated. 

Ntm nnd Rtviud Editum, ts. 6d. 

tminrecnahle City. The. By Max Pemberton. 6 s. 

ladU. CaaeaU's Hietory oL By James Grant. With 400 Illustrations. Two 
VoUl, 9s. each, or One Vol., 15s. a 

In-door Aiiin 8 ement 8 .*C 8 rd Qames. and Ftareeide Pan. Cassell's Book ot 

With numerous lUtistrations. Editim. Cloth, ss. * 

Iran Plzato. The. ay Max Pemberton. Illustrated. 5s. 

Utond Wghti* Entertainmenta By R. L. Stevenson. Illustrated. 6s. 

Italy Min the PhU of Hapoloon L inISIO to 188a By J. W. Probyn. 3s. 6 d. 
BennOl Oaide. PraotioaL By Dr. Gordon Stables. Illustrated. Cheap EdiUon,i&, 
XlUva. A Bide to. Travels and Adventures in Central Asia. By Col. Fred 
Burnaby. New Editim. With Portrait and Seven Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Btaig Oeorgo, In the Daye ot By Col. Percy Groves. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
Hag's Bnsaar, A. Memoirs of a Troop Sergeant-Major of the 14th (King's) 
Hussars. Edited by Hbrbsrt Compton. 63. 

Ladles* Phyilolaa. Tha By a London Physician. Cheap BdUum, Revised am 4 

Eaiaegedm 3s. 6d. 

ladp*s Dressing Romn. Tha Translated from the French by Lady Couk 

Campbbll. 3s. 6d. 

Lady Biddy Fane, The Admlrahla By Frank Barrett. New JSditum, 

• With 13 Full-page Illustrations. 6 s. 

lAkeDwhUlngBOf Surape. By Robert Munro, M.D., M.A. scioth, 31$. 6d. 
Letters, The Bighwey of; and its EqUosb of Famous FOotstepa By Thomas 
Archbr. lUustiated, 10s. 6dL 

Lsttes DtarlSB and other Time-nviiig Fahlioattoas are now published exchi* 

rively by Cassell & Company. {A Ust seat pest/ree am appitemliem.) 

ItebellU A Novel. By Leslie Keith. Cheap EdsHon. One Vdl. 6s. 

Llsk ye Landsmen! A Romance of incident By W. Clark Russell. 6 a 
Ltfelle Klnteter, The. By Jf M. Barrie, illustrated EdilUu, 6a 
148110 SdVlsa Tha A story of Three. By Mra Henry ds la Pasture. 3a 6 d.e 
LOheimaia. Three Tears with, and Biperienoes in South By J. 

^ dnoHUhCNAoertCK. Chet^ Edtiwm. as. tid. 

P oemo ll yo Inglne, fk| BtograiOiy of a. By Henry Frith. 3 a 6 d. 

Lofted. IdPd Aife 8 bi^.ar 5 >O.H.flteDiplora Fkat 

Seriia WithPottraft. Two Vok. ats. Second Mes. Two Volt. aaa. 

C lendtei, liei^ By Bdward Walpord Two Vola With about 400 
llitMtiutbuMi. ega. each. fJpemVr Sditmuk Two Vok. jCt the set 

id Hew. By WALTBoymoRNBURY and Edward Walforbl 
$ kc Vok., with about i.aooIUuMrationi. Qoth. gaeach. LUvmry Ediiwniii^ 
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Iteglaad, 09 mUSX*» xamtrUid Slflocy^ ol With 49ipwardls of a,ooo IHustra- 
tioofk Ntw mid Xmdud MdiHml Compl«te in Eight Volt.« at. oacfifdoth gtW 
aiid«mbomedgiUtopandhe«dihuidad,/AiMttheiet " 

iBigliali Mottonaxy, uuMU't. Contaiirag Dehnitions of upwards of xoo.ooo 
Words and Phrases. Cktm^ Bditim, 3s. 6d. : SupgrUr BdiUm^ St. 
aigllili Utoratiiso, Itliraxyot Bf ProU H. Morlbii In s Vols. 78.6d. each. 
mfUgli Llt«rEtaro» Morlfy^a Pint Skottih ot Ransed Edition, 7s. 6d. 
lUgltiti lAlmtiinb Hm Story oC By Anna Buc^Na 3s. 6d. 

W B glttfi wntm firom tlio EarUoft Pwlod to Shakaapaan. By I 1 enrt> 

MokiJbt. Eleven Vdls. each 

JbMp'a Pauiaa. • Illustrated by Ernest Gri^W. Cheap Edition , Clothe 3s. 6d. ; > 
® beveUedboar^ gilt edges, ss. 

Stlqiiatta of CkKM Soela^. New Edition , Edited and Revised by LadY/ 
CouN Campbell, la ; cloth, la 6d. 

Baropa, CaasaU's Pooikat Oolda to. Leather, 6s. 

fklxy Talaa Par and Kaar. Retold by Q. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Pklnray Inland. By Horace Hutchinson. 6d 

Paitk Doctor, Tka. ANovd. By Dr. Edward Eggleston. 6a 

PkinSly PkyiitelaiL By Eminent Physicians and Surgeons. Qoth, axa ; 

roxbuigh, ssa 

Plotton. Casaall*a Popular Uliraxy of. 3a 6d. each. 

The Snere of the Fowler. By Mra Alsx- ** hm BeUa** end othera By Ecbrton 
ANDBR. CASTta 

Oat of the Jews of Xleeth. By Fbaioc a 81ot*of Ink. TtaosUted by Q. and Paul 
BaRRBTT. M.FRANCER. 9. 

Fov een to One, Oo. By Elizabbtr The Avenger of Blood. By J. Maclarbn 
Stuart PHELPS. Cobrai^ 

The Medicine X<ed 7 . By L. T Mbaor. a Modem XMeh WhlUlngtoa. By Jambs 

Deoaa By MralioLSSWORTM. Pavn. 

Fether SteObrd. A Norrt. By aktmony Tbe Men In Black By Stanley Wbvman 
HtWE. The XXoingB of KelBea Bew. By A. Conan 

Xkr.XHundnrhWtfh By Maurus j6kai. Dcma. 

Piaid NatiiraliBt*a Handbook; Ika. B^ Revs. J. G. Wc^d and Theodore 

Wood. Cheap EdtHen, sa 6d. 

Plirnlar** Popnlar OdantUla Worka. With Several Hundred lUusur.tions in 

eadu 3a 6dL each. 

The Zneeoi Woria | Beptllee end Birda I ^e VegetetUe Wosld. 

The Husnen Beoe. I MewmeUa I Ooeen Woria 

Hie World heftwe the Deluge 

figfm PaiBtiiif In Wator Ooloiira With x6 Colpured Platea ys. 6d. 
flora*s POaat A Masque of Flowera Penned and Piaured by Walter 
CRANa With M pegea in Coloura ^ 
flowor Palntlnf, BliiniiBtary. With Eight Coloured Plates. 3a. 
flowartk and Hov to Paint TbiiB^ By&lAUDNAPTEL. With Coloured Plates. 5a 
POoHmU: tbo Bagby union flame. Edited by Rev. F. Marshall. Illustrated. 

New and Enlarged Edition, 7% 6d. 

far Qloiy and Bonovn. By D. H. Parry. lUustiated. 5s. 

faaaa BaptflMh a Uatory of Brltlak. By Sir Richard Owen, F.R.S., Ac. 

With s68 Pletea In Four Vela jO* 

fkmaog. Prom tlio MooMitri of ajUnlator ot By Stanley Weyman. 6s. 
fBaaoo 4 bnman War, Oamll'a History of Ika. Complete in Two Vols., 

oonuining about 500 tlloalraticoa 9a each. a 

fkaaor, Jtdm Drummond. By Philalsthes. A Story of Jesuit Intrigue in 
tbe Church of England, ciead Edittm . la 6 d. * 

PBoo Lanoi In a Plar land, A. By Herbert Compton. 6a 
flardon Plowon, Pknilllar. By Shirley Hibbekd. With Coloured Plates by 
F. £. Hulmr, F.L.& CoEifrtele la Five Serica Cloth gilt, tad Sd. each. 
flardonlpg, Oaaaall'i Popnlar. inostmted. Complex in Four VoU. ^ 51, eac^ 
flaiitlior of flfiat Britain and Droland, Oaa atnk . With numerous Illustrations 
eadlleiMiaColoara Vela. 1 . and II. paSdeMh. 
flootfo iax^ tbo Bopatatlon oC By Moeley^Robeets. sl 
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CBaditoae» TtoRigllt Hon. W. E.» HP. , Life OL Profusely Illustrated, xs. 
Oloanings fyom Popnlardluttion. Two Vols. >yi«h Original lllustrationn 
,j| q$. eabh. Two Vols. in One, xss. ^ 

lDalliTer*a Tntvela. With 88 Engravings. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; doth gilt, 5s. 

CKm and its Development* Tbe. By W. W. Greener. Illustrated, xoe. 6d. 
Onni, Modern Shot. By W. W. Greener. Illustrated. 5s. ^ 

Healtb, The Book of. Bf Eminent Physidans and Surgeons. » Cloth* ais. 
Heavens, The Story of tne. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, LL.l»., F.R.Si, 
With Coloured Plates and Wood Engraving Poplar xss. 6d. 

Heroes Of JKrttsto In Peane and War. With 300 Original Illustrations. Cheap 
Bdih^ Two^ols. 3s. 6d. each ; ^Two Vols. in One, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d, 

Hiram OolTs BOUcrioa ; or, the SMmaker by the Qnice of Ood. 2s. 
Hispaniola Plate (1683-1898). By* 5 oHN Bloundelle-Burton.^ 6s. ^ 

Historic Houses of the United Kingdom. With Contributions by the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Bonnby, F.R.S., and others. Profusely Illustrated, xos. 6d 
History,A Footnote to. EightYears of Trouble in Samoa. By R. L. Stevenson. 6s. 
Home Life of the Ancient Greeks, The. Translated by Alice Zimmern. 

Illustrated Cheap Edtiitm, 5s. ** 

Horse, The Book of the. By Samuel Sidney. With 17 Full-page Collotype 
Plamy of Celebrated Horses of the Day, and numerous other Illustrations Cloth, X5$. 
Horses and Dogs. By O. Eerelman. With Descnptive Text Translated 
from the Dutch by Clara Bell. With Author’s portrait and Fifteen Fultpage and 
• other Illustrations 35s. net 

Houghton, Lord : The Life, Letters, and Friendships of Bichard Monckton 
Milnes, First Lord Houghton. By Sir Wemvss Rrid. Two Vois. 33s. 
Household, Cassell's Book ot the. Illustrated. Complete m Four Vols. 5s. each; 

or Four Vols in Two, half-morocco, ass. 

Hpgiene and Publio Health. By a Arthur Whitelegge, M.D. Illustrated. 

New and Revised EdtUon. 7s. 6d. 

Impregnable City, The. By Max Pemberton. 6s 

Sadia, Cassell's History ol By James Grant. With 400 Illustrations. Two 
Volt, 9s each, or One VoK, 15s. o 

In-door Amusements, *Card Games, and Fireside Fun, Cassell's Book ol 

With numerous lUustrattons Cheap Editum, Cloth, as. ** 

Iron Pirate, The. By Max Pemberton. Illustrated. 5s. 

Bights' Entertainments. By R. L. Stevenson. Illustrated. 6s. 

Italy fMn the Fall of Napoleon I in 1816 to 1890. By J. W. Probyn qs. 6d. 
Kennel Guide, PracticaL By Dr. Gordon Stables. Illustrated. Cheap Edtnon, is, 
Khiva, A Bide to. Travels and Adventures m Central Asia. By Col. Fred 
Burnaby. New Editum, With Portrait and Seven Illustrations. 3s 6d 

Bng Gemrge, In the Days of. By Col Percy Groves. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
King's Hussar, A. Memoirs of a Troop Sergeant-Major of the 14th (King's) 
Hussars. Edited by Herbert Compton 6s. 

Ladies' Physician, Tha By a London Physiaan. Cheap Editum, Revised and 

Enlarged, 3s 6d. 

lady's Dressing Boom, The. Translated from the French by Lady Colin 
Campbell. 3s. 6d. 

Lady Hddy Fane, The Admirabla By Frank Barrett. New Edition, 

• With 13 FuU-page Illustrations. 6s 

Lake Dwellings of Europe. Bv Robert Munro, M.D , M. A. tcioth, 31s. 6d. 

Letters, The mghway of ; and its Echoes of Famous Footstepa By Thomas 
Archer. Illustrated, los. 6d. 

Lotte's Diaries and other Time-saving Pnblications are now published exchi- 
uvely by Cassell A Company {A List sent Oostpxe on application,) 
lisbettL# A Novel. By Leslie Keith. Cheap Edition, One Vdl. 65. 

List* ye Landsmen ! A Romance of Incident. By W. Clark Russell. 6& 
Little Minister, The. By J 9 M. Barrie. Illustrated Edition, 6s. 

Uttle Squire, The. A Story of Three. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 3s. 6d.B 
Lobewila, Three Tears with, and Bxperienoee in South Africa. By >. 

^ Goopira-CHAUBriCK. Cheap hdttton, ss. 6d 

iSboometlire Bngine, Thi Biography of a. By Henry Frith. 3s. 6d. 

Loftne, Lord Augustus, p.a, G.C.B., The Diplomatio Beminlaoenees of: First 

Seritt. With Portrait. TwoVoU. saa Se^d Senes. Two Vola ass. 

Lenden, Greater. By £dward walford. Two Vols. With about 400 
llluttnutofit ays. each. Sdiiton, Two Vols the set. 

tendOB, Old and Hew. By WALTSR#rHORNBURY and Edward WalforDi 

Six Volt., with about x.too lllustrationa Qoth, 91. each. LUrrary EdUsonT Ldt 
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■•dioal ff a ndlK K ilg of Lite Laranaot. ftjr Jaicis Edwaed Bollock, M.Dm 
and jAmACmtiiotitt ASrwinMf 6d. , * 

Mo d to! || 0 , Mmu a lt ter BkndiBli ht {A iJUtfnrwardid poAfn§ om dpplicaHon) 

vodm BUOPOI A airtOCT at By C A. Firm, M.A. Cktap Rdi&m in On* 
yirimnu, xok 6iL; Lwkrmty JBdiiUm, tUmim 1 §d^ 3 yoIs., 71. 6d. each. 

HulK HZOftmtod Blflovy ol By Emil Naumann. Edited the Re?, 
ter F. A Gofts OosBLBY, Bart Illtutiated. Two Wa. 311. 6d. 

EAtHmal UteafFt OmmOTA Consistiiig of 0x4 Volumes. Paper ooveri, 3d. ; 

JMmX niiocTf Ctaiioir i OonolaA Bf EihiUCxvAis Wright. M.A.. M.D., 
F.L.S. Wim aeveial Hundred liluatrattdt^ j», 6d. ; alio kep^hdlf-boand. 

Valiiial HQitcoy, O M iol l * a Iteir. Edited^ F. Martin Duncan, M.E. F.R.a, 
F.G.a Crwplete in Six Vols. With about eSboo IRmtiatiotit. Cloth, 9s. each. 

MAteffO'S Wondor Worken. By Kats R. Lovell. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

VdbMm, Hm tite ot By Robert Southey. Illustrated with Eight Plates, js. 6d. 

BOV Bmimd, Pletiir^iM. With Pretece ^ Sir W. a Perceval. K.CM.G. 
lUuatrated. 6e. 

Bondiig ter tho Home ud ter tho BoapitRl, A Baiidbodk ot By Catherine 
J. Wood. Olaid EdiiUm, xt. 6d. ; doth, es. 

BwiuiB Of Btok COiiidroii, A BRiidlioolc ter tho. By Catherine J.Wqpo. as. 6d. 

OldDoraoi. Chapters in the Histo^ of the County. By H.J.Moule, M.A. los. 6d. 

Old Kaldi and Tomif. By E. D’Estbrrb KsELiNa ds. 

Old Bof*R TaziUk Ail By Harold Avery. With 8 Plates. 3s. 6d. 

Oar Owh Oonatry. Six vols. With i.aoo Illustrations. Ooth, 7s. 6d. each. 

PalnUng, Tim Bngllah School ot By Ernest Chesnbau. Cheap Editumy^,^ 
fOXlB, Old aad How. Profusely Illustrated. Complete in Two Volumes, 
gk eac h , or gilt edges, toe. 6d. each, 
te T^ WOdA no By Dr. 


Robert Brown, F.L.S. Complete in Six 
Voia. With lUustratkmt. 7a. '6d. each. 
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g£w. By the Rev *TAMas Aitchison 6d. „ * u 

**Band«y:’* Its Orlg^ History, and Prs s snt ObUgatloin. By the Ven. Arch- 
deacon HaiWY7DX.U WA MUm, 7A 6d ^ 

fWHI^t Of ?'**% Tbs: Wo^ of Counssl and Comfort for ibs dfsa 
John BtLsaToN, M A ^ 6d / * 


6 d 

^ylk, D.D., 


SitictWHs from €asseii S Company's Pubiieaiiom, 


(Edncatiintal tSIorlm atib ^atofatli. 

A(ilciiAlinaT«ztBooln.OM||dl's. (The “Downton" Series.) Polly lUusUatef 
Edited by John Wkightson, Professor of Ainriculture, 8oUt iAd iDUIItMI. 6 t 
T. M. H Murno. D Sc (London). P.l C . ^.S. as.6d Flunil OrW. By Pr^ 
fesKMr Wnght|Mi. as. 6d. Uva StOdk. By Professof Wnghuon. as. dd. 

UplialMtt OauiiU'ft Plotortal Mounted on Lmen, with rollers. 3s. 6d. 

AiltluiieUo --Howard's Art of Beekonlsg. By C. F Howard. Paper, ti. ; 

cloth, as* Enieurt^ Editum^ 5s. • 

Arlttuuotles, Tlio ‘OIbHo SaoTigo ** Bo Georgs Ricks. ^9b. Lond With 

lest Caids. {Ltti &h mpphcmhon ) & 

Atyu, Gassell'e Popnlar. Containing 24 Coloured Maps. as. 6d. 

Boek-Ko^plag. By Thbodoke )oses. For Schools, as, . or cloth. 3s. Foi 
THE Million, as. . or cloth, 3V Books for Jones's System, Ruled Sets of, as. 

Brittilt Empire Hiap of the World. New Map for Schools and Institutes. 1 ^ 
G R Parkin ^nd T G Bartholomew, F.R .0 S. Mounted on cloth, varmshco, 
and with Rollera or rtdded ass 

Ounilatry, The PnhUo BohoOL By J. H. Anderson, M.A. as. 6d. 

Oookorp for Bcho ol a. By LIz^lE Heritage. 6d. * 

Daloe Domtun. Rhymes and Songs for Children Edited by John Farmer, 
Editor of '* Gaudeamus," Ac, Old Notation and Words. 5s. N B —The Words of 
the Songs an "Dulce Domum** (with the Airs both in Tonic Sol Fa and Old Notation) 
can be had in Two Parts, 6d each 

Utoimtan, A Pint Bketoh oi; from the Earliest Penod to the Present 

Hme B> Prof Henry Morley. ys bd. 

BndUd, CftSMU's. Edited by Prof. Wallace. M A. xs. 

Bltdid, The First Four Books ot AVw Edtiton, In paper, 6d. ; cloth, 9 d. 

flmicil, OssseU's L s ssons Iil Aod and Eovued Fdthom, Parts I. and II., each, 
as 6d , gomidete. 4s 6d. Key, is 6d. 

flmai-BiiKlIsh and EngUsh-nreiich IHctloxiaxy EnKrtlf Nrw and Rnlargtd 

Edtttw f.150 pages, Syo, cloth. 3s. 6d. ^ supenor binding, 5E 

Ffesneh Header. Cassell's PahUe School. By GuillaumeK Conrad ss. 6d. 

Qalhralth and HaaghtoA's Seteotlflc Manaali. 

plane Trlgonomettr ss. ed. Buelld B«k4cs I., 11 III m. 6d Books IV V ^ ss 6d. 
Ifathematieal Tables 3s. ed. Meehanios. 3s. ed Natural PIviloaophy js 6d Optica, 
as ed. Hydrostattoa. w. ed. Steam Analna «. 6d Algebra. Pan 1. cloth, n. Sd. Cost 
pieta. 7«. Id Tidee and Tidal Currente. with Tidal Cards, js 

Songs for Collcges and Schools. Edited by John Farmer. 5a 
Words only, paper, 6d. ; cloth, 

aaomstiteal Drawtag for Army Oaadidates. By H. T. I.illey, M.A. as. 6dL 

Oaometry, First Elemoats of SzperimentaL By Paul Her r. Illustrated, x$.6d. 

Hoosastry, PraeMeal Solid. By Major Ross, RE as. 

Otnaaa Plctloiiary, OassdU's Hew. German-Enghsh. English German. Choap 

Editutn, cloth, 3s. 6d : superior binding, $%, 

Oaraiaa Headiag, First Lassoas in. ByA.JAGST. Illustrated, xa c 

waitd and Training. By George Ricks. B.Sc., and Joseph Vaughan." 
Illustrated. Vot 1 Designing with Coloured Papers. Vol 1 1 Cardboard Work 
ss. each. Vol 111 Colour Work and Deugn, 3*. 

Band and Hpe Training. By G. Kicks, B.Sc. Two Vols., with x6 Coloured 
Plates in each VoL Crown 4to. 6s. each 

*'Hand and IWa Training*' Garde for Class Work. Five sets m caseias. each. 

HIstorleal Oartoona, Oasaell's Ooloared. Size 45 m. x 35 m. as. each Mounted 
on canvas and varnished, with rollers, 5%. each (DeiCnutivc pamphlet, 16 pp., xd.) 

vUalian Lessons, with Siarcisos, Cassell's. In One VoL 3a od. 

Latin XMottonaij, Oaaseil'a Hew. (Latin-English and Enghsh-Latin.) Revised 
by t R V. Maechant, M A., End J. F Charles, B.A 3s. 6d. ; rupwior 
bWtag, 


V. Maechant, 


Latte Primer, The Hew, By ProC 1. P. Posigate. *as, 6 d. * 

Latte Maiar, The FlnL By Prof, postgate. xs c 

Iji th* froee for Lower Ferms. By M. A. Bayfield. M.A. at. 6d. 

Lewe ef Bvenr-Dny LUe. For the Use of Schools.^ By H. O. P RNOLD-FoiieTBl, 
M.F. ts. 6d. Sptoial EdtUm 00 gTS^n paper for inose adth weak eyesight, is. 6d. 




• ) 

SeUctiom from Cassell 4s Compands Publicaitons, 


Immui in OnnlAWi ; or, TiOki amroadaore Farm. By H. F. Lester. B A. 

Piirt 1. :,Tmb Makers ^md Carribr^Out op thb I^w. Part II. : Law Courts 
^ AND aocAL Rulb. &C. zs. 6d. each. ^ * 

IdniaFdUn'Hlatory Of England. By Isa Craig^nox. lUustiated. xs. 6d. 
HaMng of iho Home, Tbe. By Mts. Samuel A. Barnett, is. 6d.^ 

M a rllwr ongh Books I—ArtOuntic nzamplaa. & PrenoU Bzeroisaa. 9k Sd. Prszush 
OnuDnuur. as.Sd. Oenoan Orammar. 3s 6d. * 

Mtehanlca for Totmg Beginners, A First Book ot By the Rev. I. G. Easton, 
M.A ^4». 6A ^ ^ J 

Mechanics and' Machine Design, ^fnmerioal Examples in PracUoaL By 
R. G. Blainb, M.E. New Editnin, Rnnstd and Entargsd With 79 lUusuratioiuu 
doth, as. 6d. • 

Vatnral History Ckilonred Wall Sheets, Cassell's New. Consisting of 17 

subjects. Size, 39 by 31 m. Mounted on rollers and varnished* ' 3s. each. 

CMeot Lessons from Nature. By Prof. L. C. Miall, F.L.S., F.G.S. FuUy 
Illustrated New and Eniairged Edition, Two Vols zs. 6d.gach. 

Physiology for Schools. By Alfred T. Schofield. M.D.. M R.C.S., Ac, 

lUiNtrated. zs. 9d. Three Parts, paper covers, 5d. each . or cloth limp, 6d. eadu 
Poetry Beadexj, Cassell’s New. Illustrated. 12 Books, id. each. Qoth, zs. 6d. 

* a Popular Educator, Cassell's New. With Revised Text, New Maps. New Coloured 
Plates, New Type, &c. Complete m Eight Vols., 5s. each ; or Eight Vols. la 
Four, half-morocco, 50s. 

Headers, Cassell's Belle Bauvage.’* An Entirely New Senes. Fully Illus- 
trated. Strongly bound in cloth. (Lnt on explication,') 

Header, The Cltlsen. By H. O. Arnold- Forster. M.P. Cloth, zs. 6d. ; also a 
Scottish Edition, cloth, zs. 6d. 

Header, The Temperance. By Rev. J. Dennis Hma is. 6d. 

Headers, Cassell’s ** Higher Clasa " (List on appiuatton, ) • 

Headers, Cassell’s IJeadaUa Illustrated. {List on appltcatton,^ 

Headers for Infant Schools, Coloured. Three Books. 4d. each. 

Headeifl Geographical, CasseU’s New. With Numerous Illustrations in each 
Book. (Lut on apphcatum ) 

Headers, The Modem Geographical Illustrated throughout {Liston application,) 
(eadere. The Modern School Illustrated. {List on application,) 

Hoading and Spelling Book, Cassell's niustmted. is 

Hound the Empire. G. R Parkin. With a Preface by the Rt Hon. the 
Earl of Rosebery, K u. Fully Illustrated, zs. 6d. 

Scienoe Applied to Work. By J. A. Bower. Illustrated, is. 

Soienoe of Every-Day Ufa By J. A. Bower. Illustrated, is. 

Sculpture. A Primer o£ By £. Roscoe Mullins. Illustrated, as 6d. 

Hhade from Models, Common Objects, and Casts of Ornament^ How to. By 

W. E. Sparkbs. With as Plates by the Author. 3s. • 

Shakspere's Plays for School Usa illustrated. 9 Books. 6d. each. 

Spelling. A Complete Manual ol By J. D. Morell. LL.D. is. 

TOidinlo^ Educator, CaaaeU’s New. An entirely New Cyclopsedia of Technical 
Eid^ition, with Coloured Plates and Engravings. Complete in Six Vols,, 5s. each. 


Teohnloal Wenn^ia, OasseMa Illustrated throughout z6 Vols., from as. 104$. 6(L 
itut/^e om appticatum,) 

TMuMilegy, fjd. Edited by Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S., and RiCHARif 

^ Wormrll, D^, M.A lUiastrated throughout {List on mpphcmiion,) 

nban SmraaA(»a: Sr.BtoilM InmiBiigUihmrtoiiy. By H. O. Arnold- 
rCMlRTSit M.P* Fully Illustrated. Strongly bound in Cloth. Standards 1 and 11 ., 
ed. eacMf Stondard ill., zs. ; Standard IV., is, 3d. ; Standards V., VI,, and VIL, 

St. 6d. eaoL 

ByH.O. A]tNOLi>;FoKSTKK,M.P. Fully lUttsuaied. 3i.6d. 




SdicHons from Cas$$U S Cornfanfs PMuaHom, 


Soo|8 Cox f[Olttl0 IplOpll. * 

**litUUrraiEi*' Hilt-TtMly yiduaiA. Containing pom of Letterpress, w & 
Picturai OB neaiiy Bvtty pofe, together with Six FiilfiMige Plates printed in Coloun. 
Coloiirbd boards, jt. 6d. ; or doth gilt, gSt edges, 5s; 

Bo-Pe^ A Boek for the Little Ones. With Orlitinal Stories and Verses. 
Illustrated widi beantiftil Pictores on nearly every page, and Colonred Frontispieoa. 
Yearly VoL Ekfam picture boards, as. 6d. ; doth, 3^^ 

Beneatli ttm BaaiMr. Being Narratives of Noble LiVes and ^ve peeds. Bty 
F. J« Cioss. Illustrated. Limp doth, it ; doth boards, gilt ed^^ as. 

Bood Xonilllg ! CkN>d Blgllt 1 Morning and Evening Readings for Children, bw 
f the Antho^of ** Beneath the Banner." Folly Illustrated. Limp doth, is., or doth 
boards, |ph edges, as. 

flY« Btan In a Uttl* FoOL By Edith Cakrington. Illustrated. 6 s. 
Bajmd ills Bins Xonatalns. By L. T. Meads. Illustrated. 5s. 

Tlis Cost of a MirtUIts. By Sarah Pitt. Illustrated. Ntw Edition, as. 6(L 
TBs Homp of Bsj. Cassell's Illiistiated Edition, as. 6d. 

Kaggls Btsels’s Dlaiy. By E. A. Dillwyn. as. 6d. 

A Book of Ksny Thlss. By Maggie Browne, Sheila, Isabel Wilson, and 
C L. MatSaux. Illustrated. 3$. 6d. 

A Bnaday Blory-Book. By Maggib Browne, Sam Browne, and Aunt 
Ethel. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

A Bimdlo of Tklsa By Maggie Browne, Sam Browne, ft Aunt Ethel. 3s. 6 (L 
BI017 Pooms far Ypnng and Old. By E. Davenport. 3s. 6d. 

Pleasant Work far Bosjr Plngsra. By Maggie Browne. Illustrated. 5s. 
Kaglo at Homs. By Prof. Hoffman. Fully Illustrated. A Senes of easy 
and startling Conjuring Tricks for B<^iiert. Cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 

toboolrooin And Homo Tlioatrloals. By Arthur Waugh. With Illustra- 
tions by J. Miles. JVne EdiHon, ’ Paper, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

IdtUs Xothor maaito. By Mrs. MoleswoRth. Illustrated. Mew Edition, as. 6d. 
HOross of Brar-Bay Xifia By Laura Lane. With about ao Full*page 

lllottratioas. 056 pages, crown 8vo, doth, es. 6d. C 

BIlips, SaHon, and the 80a. By R. J. Cornewall-Jones. Illustrated 

throughout, and ccmtaintng a Coloured Plate of Naval Flags. Chem^ Bdiitmi^ as. 6d. 
out Bodks fur Tonng PoopXs. By Popular Authora Witb Four Origind 
Illustrations in each. Cloth gilt, is. 6d. each. 

The Boy Buntera of K e nt n oh y, ' Sr Jack Baratoifa Anobor. 

Edward & Etti. FraakW LIfIs-Battle. 

madPwnhert a Tele of the Amerloan Major MonkW Motto; oe, **Z«ook Before 

lUuse that bee Tim %oiaaSn'e Trial; or, ** AU la not Oteld 

no TamiiiE.** that GUttere.** 

Tlrtiyi er, ^Tkeae who Live in Glaae Vreale'i Stumbling-Bloek. _ ^ _ 

n»raeee_abouldn*t throw Stonear Buth*e Zdib* Work; or,**No Peine, no Oaiae.* 

The Two BeWtoeetlee. Begs i^.Jtoinbowe. 

frrlr^r a Otar. Unde WilliainW Obarge. 

Bbodafi Bewav^ Pretty Plnk*a PurpM * 

**QoldSB Xottoos’* Sortss, The. Each Book oontainiug ao8 pages, with Four 

full-page Onginal lllustrationa Oowa Svo, doth gilt, as. ea ch . 


‘*Vil Beeperaiiduas.** Sy tlie Rev. P. Leaf- j ** H^or * By Jaauie Hating 

*Baar^ B erb a ar .** By Sarah PkL j ••^d^uera w&^nduM^ 

^^oremoat If X Oaa.” By Hake AtterMca. f of •* May Caniiiiighaiii's Trial,* drc. 

*Oross snd Grown Ssrlss, Tks. With Four Illustations in each Bodk. Crown 
^ Svo, 9 s 6 pages, as. Oct eadL 


Slvg^toSugkvi ▲ Slsipof the Jgwa. By 


A Tala of Eeily Chrtwea paya By bauaa 
Matahali. * 



StUctions from Casseli is Company s PubOcattons, 


Altramt for CUldroL Pice 3s. 6 d^ each. 


My Own Album of Aninialg! miistntad. 


Pioaneo Albifti of All Sort*. Iliustntad. 


liUObot*, 

** Wanted-- i JSXng ** SevlM. Cheap Editum, l^tratedL as. 6d. eadf. 

Bobin's By EUlnor Davmpoit A^iu. I Wanted— o Kba«; or. How Merle eet the 

gsssr ^ 

dard. f I • . 

^Pacpi Abroad** Library, Cheap Editions, Cloth gilt, as. 6d. eadi. 

Wild Adventuree in Wild Plaeee. By Dr. 

Gordon Stables. R.N. Illustrated. 

Modem Zxplorera. By Thomas Frost Ub*- 
tiated. Naa Md Chtaptr Edition, 


Bamblee Bound Londoiw By C L. 

MatSaw*. Illustrated. • 

Around^ Aboftd^ld BnglanA By Ca 
L. M iti fa tty. IfliidratedL^^ 

Pawe and Cnawa, By one of die Authors of 
** Poems Written for a Child.* Illustrated. 
Deeiaire Zrenta in Biatory. By Thomas 
Archer. With Orifinal XUustcadons. 

The True Bobinaon Omaoea. 

Abroad fbr PoUca at X 




Early Szplorera. By Tbnnas Frost 
Home Chat with onr Young Polka, 
trated tbrou^iout 


JuBf^e, 

wou 


. Peak, and Plain, 
mghottt 


Tbree-and-Sizpeimy Books ftnr Tonng People. With Original Illustratioiis. 

Clof^ gilt, 38. 6d. each. 


T old Out of BehooL By A. J. Daniels. 

Bed Bone and Tiger Idly. By L. T. 
Meade. 

The Bomanoe of Inrention. By Jambs 
B amley. 

t Baahim Piiteen. By U T. Mbadb. 

The Bdng^i Command. A Story for Oirla, 
By Maggie Symington. 

S A Sareot Girl Graduate. By L. T. Meade. 


t The White Houae at Inch Gow. By Sarah 

ntt 

♦ Polly. By L. T. Meade, 
f The Palaoe Beautiful. By L. T. Meade. 
**PoUow my Iieader.** 

Por Portune and Glory. 

Iiost among White Africans, 
t A World of Girls. jBy L. T Meade. 


Books marked thus f can also be bad in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges. 5s. eadt 


Books by Edward 8. EUls. 

The Great Cattle Trail. * 

The Path in the Ba^e. 

The Young Banohera. I 
The Hunters of the Oaark. 
The Ocmp in the Moun- 


Illustrated. Cloth, as. 6d. each. 


Med in the Woods. A Tale 
of Early Days m the West. 


Down the Miaeiasippi. 

The I,asc War TraU.^ ^ . 
Hod on tlfr Birer A Tale 
of Indian RSver Warfare. 
Footorlnte in tiie Poreet. 
Up the Tapeioe. _ 

Hed in the Blook House. 
A Story of Pioneer I.ife • 
Kentucky. 


The Zioet Trail. 

Camx>-Fi^ and Wigwaaa. 
Loot in the WUda. 

Lost in Samoa A Tale of 
Adventure in the Narigator 
Islands. 

Tad; or, ** Getting Bren* 
with Him. 


tbuMMll's Picture Story Booka. Each containing 60 pages. 6d. each. 


Xdttle Talka 
Bright Stara 
Nursery Joya 
Pet*a Posy. 
Tiny Talea 


Daisy's Story Book. 

DoVa Story Book. 

A Neat of Storiea 
Good Night Storiea 
Chats for Small Chatterera. 


Auntie's Storiea 
Birdie's Story Book. 
Idtile Chimes. 

A Sheaf of Talea 
Dewdrop Storiea 


Oluttnited Books for tbe Little Ones. 

Illustrated, xa each; or cloth gilt, xs. 6d. 


Containing interesting Stones. All 


• Bright Tales and Funny 
noturea ^ , 

Merry Little Ttfea ^ , 

Little Tales for Xdttle 

LUtle^Heople and ^nieir 
Peta 

Talee Told for Sun^. ^ 
Sunday Stories for Small 
Pooflla ^ ^ 

Stories and Piotoree tor 
Sunday. 


Bible Piotiiree for Boye 
and Girls. 

Firelight Storiea 
SuxiU^t and Shada 
Bub-sjiub Talea ^ ^ 

Pine Peathere and PluSy 
Pur. 

Soramblee and Sorapoe. 
Tittle Tattle Talea 
Dumb Frienda 
Indoors and Out. 

; ^Some Farm Frienda 


Thoee Golden Sanda 
^^OhiH^em^ and their 
Our Pretty Peta 
Ow Sohooldi^ Houxa 
Greaturee Tame. 

Creatures WUd. 

Dp and Down the Garden. 
All Sorts oAAdvemurea 
Our Sun^ Storiee. 

Oor Holtoay Houxa 
Wandering Weya 


Bbilltng Story Books. 

at Shonomf 



Olabnad atXA8t,had Boy's 
^Beward. ^ , 

Thome and 


All Illustrated, and containing Interesting Stones. 

The Ottokoo in the Bobin'e i^t Lueia'a Loekeh 

John's Mlataka iNeat. The r‘ 

Diamonda in the Sand. 

- ‘ W rtK. 

ofPlyoXdtae 


Sur] 


Plt<riiera 
The GiaatM Cradle. 
Shatf and DelL 


The ^SStot 
Clever Pmi 
: the 


nga 

. kina 
i ot BrlDL 
J. . 

A Baalahed Mionaroh. 


Sil§e$i9m CassiU S Cwnpan/s Pmblualims, 


Bgtitaftnpeany Btosy Bocte All lUtutmud throughout 


^sv^wiAki*. ^ 

TOM y d JDowstt of » X>o&- 


«fagri^"**^“o^ii»sg!£ 

•IttOt FUks* Faintlag Booka ' 

W«ter>Coloar Poinung. 

»• Wow **Uttlo Potka** Patnung Boole 
Cofttatnhig WMvIjr as» OottfM lUuctratloiit 
tnitjMi for Cofcmilny. se 


lagloo. Baggloo. Odd UmiPm MonteM Anror. 
nuMMC. «v ortiL mom feliati Oold. 

SjSfg w^TO Mtfnd nooi.«Throiig'7 

r^M^ttaSuioa. vSa^UMvl with tho Ooltfaa 

»&s2?ofth.oid«Ti«o> 
with Test» and Outline Illustrations for 


.lj«j|Mrtdgtoad 


Tha -XAtam Polka** 
Book, aothtely. M 


ProTorb Palntlag 


Utatiry of Wooden, inustmted Gift-books for Boys. Cloth, ta 6d. 

IToadof^l Atvonturaa. f WbadaM of Animal Inattnot 

WoodarCbl Ba o a p aa. ^ _ wondorfol Balloon Aaoonta. 

Wondar a of Bodily etrongta and SkilL 

yiM *W^orld to Piotiiree'' Serin lUustrated throughout CAeap Edition, is, 6d. each. 


A Bambla Bound .Franoa. 
All tha Bnaaiaa. 

Obata about Qarmaiijr. 
Paana into Ohtna. 

SaXond of PfMMida (Bg 


Tha Baatarn Wondarland (Japani. 
Olimpaaa of South Amarloiu 
AArloa. 

Tha Land of Templaa ftndia) 

Tha lalaa of tha Paoida 


Tha Land of pjnunida (BfTpt). I Tha lalaa of tha Aoilla 

Cheep Edltlom of Popular y^umee for Touag People. Illustrated, as. 6d. 


aach. 

in Qnaftof Ooldi w , XTodar i Bathar Waat 
tnaWlmnca Palla. ThMa Homaa. 

OnBoord tha httiurmidm , or. < « ^ ^ 

mSSnljnign*» hog. I Quaan and King. 


«Wo4nifUiaf sieiy 

K aw r a Mi ^ jtoamy. '• 
Sioauw of tha Towar 


All Illustrated. 


b.ltokah Xiaoaa Myi Maij 

mto' OannSngham*# TrIaL Tha Pour ( 
Tha Top of the Ladder t partona 
BDow to Baa oh it. Kanonh T 

Idttia Ptotaaa^. titOa Polk 

aalf-CrowB siory Bocaot 

Patt*a ParplaxtUaa. 

At the South Pole. 

OMiell*s Pleleilal Serap Book. In 

cloth back, ja 6d. par VoL 

g;8sr<i.”t^pB..k. 

tho XAttla Potka* Borti^ Book. 

Boom for me LiUle Ones Fuily.ltlt 

Bhjmaa for tha Toung Polk By h iifian 
Alttncham. Beamgitttjr lUuMniad j» ad 


Madge and her Prlanda. 
Tha Children of the Court. 

nSa^Pour^^a of the Tlp- 
partona. 

Manon’a Two gomaa. 
tdttla Polks OunoajBook. 


Working to Win. 

Parlla Afloat and Brigands 


Two Pourpanay BIta. 
Poor NaUf 
Tom Harlot. 

Aunt Tabithat Wailh. 

Xn Miaohiaf Again 
Through Peru to Portuna. 
paggjr, and other Talaa 


I * Pioturaa of Sohobl Lllb and 
I Boyhood. 

In Six Sectional Volumes. Phpet boards. 


The eunday Oorap Book. With S4»«ar«l 
Httfidfad ISwanuiuHi Boaida. jg. UL , ckah. 
gik adgat. fi. 

Tha HlatOfir Jtow l^k. ^^Wkb newly 
gjfoo Eagnvfugi. Cloth, ya. Sd, 


^a Xfagpto ionm Book. 

The Lion florap Book 
Tha Blephaut Borap Book. 

Fully.lllustrated* - 

By Hiifian C8aaatt*a Boblnaon Crusoe With ids 
ad iltuKratlona Ct ih, p ad » ciU «dg««, 5 s 


Tha Old Fairy Talas With Ortgliisl rUtis 
trsuons. Ikards, it . ck4h. is 6d 

Oaaaaira BwJaa Parolly Boblnaon. ISia 
ummnL Clotl.. as. ad , ttUt edget, $s. 


WOllA'fl We^mn. A Senes of New and Onginal Volumes by Populai’ 
Aothors. Wlih Ponnuts prmtad on a tint at Frontispiece, it each. 


Mn OnaaoU. 8y Q. Holdm f*ik« 

CBumM gaddow Spasgaoii. fly a fioldaB 


By RaaaE.SaUa 

%raaton,aadMtu. 

iMiwlP.BMona 

arjrCar^tar. 


%• Tkt m$0m PM# oia a/m St As 


„ „ Dr. J^tMa. Pidbar Mathew, BUhu Bur* 

Haldaa Hit, Joseph Iduteay. 

Mr ^w yi^g^ r alook and OoUn OampbaU 

tad Mtu. Abeaham Llnooln. 

AMona §aiwgalUi|ffi^nd AndMw Bead. 

Mtar. ^hardOCodan 

mnjaadn Prankiin. 

etaphauMp. 

MiMRitta flalt and Oaofga Mouiiii 

mit0 St Smd Ihtm *m Om V*L,*49th, g%ta tgftt, ja ** 


CASSELL 4t COMPANY, LmtUd, LuO^m HUl, London; 
Pant is Milhotmsu 






